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¢@ Petitions Eliminate | 


. allegedly placed .upon. 


\¥ 


All the Facts— 
No Opinion 


x 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS . ONLY 
a ) N, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 
BY THE UNITED STATES DAILy 


ARE PRESENTED 





Jor V_NO 
Packers Amend 
Plea to Abolish 


Consent Decree 





Public Interest Alleged to De- | 


mand Removal of Restric- 
tions Imposed on Han- 
dling Food Products 








‘Hearsay’ Allegations 
Prevention of Use of Distribu-| 
tive Facilities Is Said to Have 


ay Decreased Earned Returns 
Of Companies 








Alleging that the public interest de-| 
mands a modification of the so-called 
packers’ consent decree, entered in 1920, | 
Armour & Company and Swift & Com- 
pany, and their affiliated interests, filed | 
Apr. 2 amended petitions, by leave of | 
court, in the Supreme Court of the Dis- | 
trict of Columbia, seeking relief from the | 
restrictions provided by the decree. 


The original petitions for modification 
of the decree were filed by the two na-| 
tional packing groups Aug. 10, 1929. (The) 
full text of these petitions was published | 
m ‘the issue of Aug. 12, 1929.) The De- 
partment of Justice filed an answer to 
these original petitions requiring the pe- 
titioners to establish the alleged need 
for modification “of the decree, but no 
argument thereon had been heard prior 
to the amendment of the petitions. 


Intervenors’ Petition = 


The intervenors—National Wholesale 
Grocers Association and the American 
Wholesale Grocers Association—moved 
the court to dismiss the original peti- 
tions and argument was had on these 
motions. Prior to their determination, | 
the petitioners sought and secured leave | 
of the court to amend their petitions. | 





nate statements of opinion of authorities 
who had expressed themselves on the 
subject of economic changes and present- 
day marketing, conditions which were | 
included in the’ original petitions. They | 
allege specifically a financial burden the 
enforcement of the consent decree has | 

Site he getailed | 
averments of decreasing ea 
during the year's that have followed its 


entry. 
Changed Conditions | 
The prayer for modification is made | 


returns | 


| 


> 


» Brot only on the ground that the consent | the daily average of March last. year. 


d€cree is no longer necessary, and that 
its modification could not result in il- 
legal monopoly, but in addition it is | 
claimed that the changed marketing con- | 
ditions since 1920 have necessitated such | 
modification in the public interest. 

(A. summary of the amended petition | 
of the Armour group is. published on} 
page 6. .A summary of the Swift 
amended petition will be published in 
the issue of Apr. 4.) | 

The amended petitions, as the original 
petitions, seek: modification of the de-| 
cree to permit the petitioners to own and 
eperate retail meat markets; to own stock 
in stockyards companies and terminal | 
vailroads; to manufacture, sell. and deal 
in commodities in so-called unrelated 
lines of food products, and to use and 
permit others to use their distributive | 
facilities in distributing such food prod- 
ucts. The Swift petition, in addition, 
seeks modification to permit the peti- 
tioner to own-capital stock in public cold 
storage ‘warehouses and to engage in the 
fresh milk and cream business. 

The original suit invequity, which re- 
sulted in the consent decree, was insti- 
tuted by the United States under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act against the then 
five national packers. ‘ In its petition the 
Government alleged that the packers had 
acquired an unlawful monopoly in the 
purchase of livestock and in the. sale of 


| 





nts of certain instrumentalities and fa- 
ilities, and. to compel them to desist 
from dealing in unrelated lines. 


New York Regulation 
Of Utilities Opposed 


Geiss It; sought to deprive the ‘defend- 
a 








Counsel. for Gas Company Ob- 
jects to State Measure 





State of New York: 
Albany, Apr. 2. 

Enactment of the majority’s bill to 
regulate the issuance and sale of stock 
and short-term financing of public utili- 
ties would paralyze the ability of public 
utilities to carry on their business, it 
was asserted by Judge William L. Ran- 
som, counsel for the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, at a recent hear- 
ing on the bills introduced in accordance 

h recommendations of a majority of 
the commission on revision of the public 
service commission law. 

Referring to the bilf for state-wide 
valuation .of public utilities, Judge 
Ransom said the expense of carrying out 
the provisions of the measure would run 
into the millions, not only to the State 
but to the companies, and would impose 
an additional burden upon the taxpayers 
and customers of the utilities. 

The bill for the stabilization of valua- 
tions and rate base by contract, he said, 
ap to have been drawn hastily 
and not to cover the situation. 

As to the bill for control of holding 
tompanies, Judge Ransom said it goes 
deyond what is necessary or proper to 
“marry out the recommendations of the 
Knight commission, 

Othet objections to the bills were pre- 
sented by Judge Joseph Roche, former 
supreme court justice and now counsel 
“. the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, | 

n Henry W. Killeen of Buffalo, 
for the Rochester Gas and Elec- 


| agricultural communities is fairly prom- | 


/early March. Steel operations even re- 
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WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, APRIL 3, 1930 


s To Operate Muscle Shoals 





Have 20 Million Dollars 





to the Farmers Federated Fertilizer Cor- 


poms the Muscle Shoals project, an- | 
ounced he had an agreement with an) 


undisclosed investment bank president 


n New York to produce immediately 


i 
$10,000,000 and shortly thereafter $10,- | 


000,000 more for the purposes of that 
lease, 

The Committee examined the witness 
closely regarding the project and brought 
out that the secret agreement does not 
include any “‘consideration” nor is there 
eny corporate entity on the part of the 
bidder, the plan hinging upon the enact- 
ment of the bill. 

Other witnesses appearing in favor of 
the bill were: Ralph H. Chambers, vice 
president of the Foundation of New York 
City; J. H. Reid, of Washington, D. C., 
electrical engineer and chemist, who said 
he owned the patented processes covered 
in the bill, and Miles C. Burt. Mr.*Cham- 





[Continued on Page 13, Column 5.) 





Gradual Improvement 
Found in Some Lines 


In Cleveland District 





Federal Reserve Bank Says| 
Easier Credit Is Regarded | 


Encouraging Element of 





Industrial Situation | 


Cleveland, Ohio, Apr. 2.—Indications | 
The amended petitions largely elimi-| of continued, gradual improvement = 
ed: | 


some lines of trade in the fourth 
eral reserve district, .are discernible 
although irregularities are still-present, 
according to the monthly business re- 
view of 
Cleveland. The Spring expansion has 
been slower than usual. The general 
easing of credit is seen as an,encourag~ 
ing factor. Building operations for the 
first half of March were the most favor- 
able reported in over a year. Daily aver- 
age contracts for this period were more 
than double the average for February 
‘and were nearly 75 per cent larger than 


Both retail and wholesale trade are 
reported to be in.much smaller volume 
since the first of‘the year than in 1929. 
Coal production: decreased and prices 
have fallen. Consumption of electrical 
energy showed less than the usual sea- 
sonal increase. Cement production de- 
clined, and operations at shoe factories | 
were below a year ago. 

Nearly all lines of activity are said to 
be below the abnormal level of. early 
1929, but definite improvement has oc- 
curred since the first of the year, ac- 
cording to the review. The situation in 
ising, the. review’states. « 

Steel and Auto Conditions | 

The rate of improvement shown in 
steel and automobile production in Janu- 
ary and February was not maintained in 


ceded slightly, being about 75 per cent 
of capacity, compared with over 80 per 
cent last month. Rubber factories at 
Akron in early March were still operat- 
ing at much lower levels than ‘in the 
preceding two Years. 

The fulltext of the review dealing 
with iron .and steel, automobiles, and 
employment follows: " 

A hesitant automobile situation caused 
the slight decline in production of iron 
and steel which began in mid-February 
to,continue in March and also contributed 
to a further unsettlement of prices. Be- 
cause the Pittsburgh, Youngstown and 
Cleveland districts are so extremely sen- 
sitive to automotive demand, the sup- 
port lent by the railroads, especially at 
Chicago, was not felt loéally, although 


+ 
Fertilizer Company Said “ 


Available : | 


| Newton W. Gilbert of New York, | 
testifying before,the House Committee | 
on Military Affairs in favor of a pro-;| 
posal (H. R. 10132) to charter and lease | 


he Federal Reserve Bank of | 





Moisture Needed 
In Wheat Areas 


vy 
Rain and Low Tempera- 
ture Retard Corn Planting 


v 


AINS would be beneficial in 
central portions of the Wheat 
Belt where growth was retarded by 
cold weather last week, the 
Weather Bureau annonnced in the 


weekly report issued Apr. 2. 
| (The general summary of the 
report will be found in full text 


on page 5.) 

In the Corn Belt preparations 
for planting were inactive because 
of wetness, coolness, and ‘eonsider- 
able frezen soil in northern parts. 
Little cotton was put in because 
of low temperature. 

Frost and freezing temperature 
were detrimental to tender truck 
in many central and southern 
parts, with reperts of more or less 
damage, extending from Texas to 
Virginia. 


Senate Investigators 


Resume Inquiry Into 
Muscle Shoals Lobby 


Witness Is Questioned on 
Statement That President 
Is Pledged to Veto Bill for 


Government Operation 





} 
| 





Inquiry into the;Muscle Shoals lobby 
was temporarily completed by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary subcommittee investigating 
lobbying Apr. 2 with the further ques- 
tioning of W. B. Bell, president of the 
American Cyanamid Company, and W. G. 
Waldo, consulting engineer of the Ten- 
nessee River Improvément Association. 

Chairman Cataway (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, announced that the committee 
| would not meet Apr. 3..Jobr J. Raskob 
is scheduled to testify Apr. 4, regarding 


his eqnnection with the ‘Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment. 
J. E. Pierce, of Hunts’ Ala., will be 


summoned for added testimony as to the 
Muscle Shoals lobby, it was announced 
| at the hearing. ; 

In a memorandum written by J. W. 
Worthingtop, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Tennessee River Im- 
provement_Association, about which Mr. 
Waldo was questioned, it was stated: 

Predicts Presidential Veto 

“With the President pledged to oppose 
the policy of the Government operation, 
and the chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee (Claudius ‘H. Huston) 
coming from the presidency of the or- 
ganization (Tennessee River Improve- 
ment: Association) that has opposed this 
policy at Muscle Shoals for many years, 
will any reasonable man expect anything 
but a veto of a Government operation 
bill should Congress pass such legisla- 
tion?” 

Questioned. by Senator Robinson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, as to a letter from 
Edward A. O'Neal, of th a Farm 
Bureau Federation, to Chester H. Gray, 
Washington representative pf the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, Mr. Bell 
said he assumed the letter referréd to the 
recapture clause in the Wright bill (H. 
R. 744). . 


Mr. Bell said. 
thing to me.” A recapture ‘clause was 
worked out, he said. 

Mr. Hughes Was Employed 





it enabled February to register greater 





| 


[Continued on Page 18, Column 1.) 


Cyanamid Company filed with the com- 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


New England Utility Buys Ship 


For Conversion Into Power Plant 








Tax Collections 


Exceed Esiimate 
yy 


March Receipts Found to 
Total $560,000,000 


v 


(TOTAL receipts from income tax 

collections during March of this 
year amounted to $559,503,703, it 
was shown by the daily Treasury 
statement of Mar. 31, made public 
Apr. 2. This was about $42,000,000 
less than the receipts of $601,363,- 
804 reported for March, 1929. 

With the 1 per cent reduction in, 
the income tax, Treasury officials’ 
expected March receipts to fall be- ’ 

\ low those for the, corresponding 
month of last year by about $50,- 
000,000, Collections, therefore, were 
$8,000,000 ahead of expectations. 

The Department, it was announced 
orally, will publish in a few days a 
statement showing the relative pro- 
perttee of the receipts derived from 
ndiyidual income and from corpo- 
rate income taxes. 
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$25,000 Is Paid Shipping 
Board for Steel Cargo 
Vessel ‘Jacona’ 





Conversion of an obsolete cargo ship 
into a floating power plant to generate 
power for cééstal, cities of Maine and 
New Hampshire for the benefit of newly- 
established industries where land power 
facilities are not available, will be un- 
dertaken by the New England Public 
Service Company of Augusta, Me., under 
an arrangement with the United States 
Shipping Board made Apr, 2. 

The Board authorized thé sale of the 
laid up steel cargo ship “Jacona” to the 
company, with the understanding that it 
be converted into a floating power plant 
within a year at a cost of not less than 
$1,000,000. Thé’ actual sale price of the 
ship was $25,000 cash. 

The floating generating plant, it was 
declared orally at the Board, will be the 
first of its type ever established. Under 
the specifications, the plant will 
equipped with two 10,000 kilowatt steam 
turbo generators of the oil burning type 
and four high pressure water tube boil- | 
ers, 


Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana,| 9 perceive . \ 
questioned the witness about a state-| Might, because of illness or accident oc- 
ment of expenditures of the American|¢Urring prior to noon of the Mar. 4 fol- 


be | 








To Bond Market, 
Mr. Young Says 


'Governor of Reserve Board 

| Believes Investors Have 
Developed More Conserv- 
ative Tendencies 


Small Bank Failures 
Ascribed to Distrust 








| Policies of Réserve System Are 
Not Directed to Aid England 
In Accumulation of Gold, 
He Declares 





The public has been turning back to 
bonds, as a medium for investment of 
| funds, since the first of the year, in the 
| opinion of Roy A. Young, Governor of 


|the Federal Reserve Board, expressed 


|and group banking. 


(Dem.), of Houston, Miss., that bonds 
are usually considered more stable than 
stocks, stating, however, that there were 
exceptidns to that general rule. Mr. 
Busby had quoted statistics showing 
that recent years had brought about an 
increasingly greater volume of, stock 
issues than of bond offerings. 


“Cause of Bond Issues 


Governor Young referred to the issu- 
ance of rights to subscribe to their stock 
by numbers of corporations, and the dis- 
position of the investing public down to 
October, 1929, as at least partly responsi- 
ble for this change. At the present time, 
he thinks, bonds are gaining in popular 
favor. > 

Mr. Busby, after referring to a tend- 








(Continued on Page 12, Column 1,] 


New Vote Is Proposed 


Tf President-elect Dies 








Foint “Resolution Presented 

In House Asks Amend- 
| ment to Constitution 
| 





| Representative Cable (Rep.), of Lima, 
| Ohio, chairman of the subcommittee on 
| presidential succession in the Committee 
on the Election of the President and Vice 
| President, introduced in the House Apr. 
2 a joint resolution “proposing an amend- 
ment. to the Constitution of the United 
| States providing for the election of a 
| President if the President-elect dies or 
fails to qualify.” Mr. Cable made the 
| following statement: “If any of the con- 
ditions set forth in the foregoing resolu- 
| tion should occur, there would be a total 
| suspension of ‘the executive power of our 
|Government. The Constitution goes no 
|further than to authorize Congress to 
| provide by law for succession to the presi- 
aney in case of removal or death of the 
President 
Constitution Falls Short 

“The Constitution stops short of taking 
|care of any of the numerous contingen- 
|cies which may arise in the event the 
President-elect should die or suffer sick- 
ness, or other disability preventing him 
from qualifying. 

“So, likewise, the Constitution fails to 
provide for an emergency resulting from 





In connection with statements in the} the death of any of the persons from 
letter that “Bell has got to come across” | Whom the House of Representatives may 
and that Representative Hill \(Dem.),}Choose a President in the event the elec- 
of Montgomery, Ala., should get him| tion, because no candidate has a majority 


alone in a room and “go to bat” with him, |0f the votes of the electoral college, is | 
“Mr. Hill never got| thrown into the House. This is also true, 


me alone in a room and never did any-| im case the selection of a Vice President 


devolves upon the Senate. 

“Six Presidents and seven Vice Presi- 
dents. have died in office. It is also easy 
that the President-elect 


lowing the election, be incapacitated from 
qualifying as President. Public welfare 
demands that we set up sueh machinery 
as is provided by my resolution. We 
should forestall any stalemate “of our 
Federal Government.” 

Succession Rule Provided 

The resolution reads as follows: 

Joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for the election of a 
President tf the President-elect dies or 
fails to qualify. 

Resolved, ete., that an amendment is 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 





Committee Prepares 3 


Queries to Railrgads 





Draft of Questionnaire About 
Holding Companies Studied . 





A draft of a questionnaire to be sent 
to railways in the House Investigation of 
Railway holding companies was. con- 
sidered in executive session Apr. 2 by 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Representative Deni- 
| son (Rep.), of Marion, Ill., a member of 

the committee, stated orally, 

The draft is not ye in final. form, 
Mr. Denison said, and will not be coni- 
pleted before Apr. 5; in the meantime, 
members of the committee will suggest 
questions to be. added to it. 

The questionnaire will be sent to about 
175 railways and to 400 holding com- 
panies, according to Mr. Denison. Lists 
of the companies have been compiled by 





The only other incident in which a| Dr. W. M. W. Splaw, who is doing pre- 
ec a 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 
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| Apr. 2 at hearings of the House Banking 
}and Curency Committee on branch, chain 


He agreed with Representative Busby | 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the F orty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RicHT oF Dissent From ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LgcIsLATive Bopies Are IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 





Cooperation Asked 
To Help Aviation 
7 vy 

Effort by Nations 


Viewed as Vital 


v 


EED of further international co- 

operation in aviation projects 
is being stressed by leaders in Eu- 
ropean aviation circles, according 
to reports appearing in the French 
press. transmitted to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by Automotive 
Trade Commissioner W. L. Finger 
at Paris. 

During 1929, through a collabo- 
ration of the French Air Union 
Lines, the Royal Air Navigation 

Company of The Netherlands and 
the French Air Lines of Asia, regu- 
lar communication between France 
and French Indo-China was main- 
tained. This service has been dis- 
continued. 

On Jan. 10, 1930, an agreement 
was signed at Rome between France 

\ and Italy which provides that Ital- 
ian air mail destined for points in 
the East will be given to the planes 
of the French Air Union Line. 

(Issued by Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Joint 


+ 


House Membership 


Of 28 States to Be 
Affected by Census 


Sixteen States to Lose Part of 
Representation Under Ap- 
portionment Law, Federal 
Bureau Finds 








Under the reapportionment act the 
1930 census figures will cause 16 States 
to lose part of their representation in 
the House of Representatives, while 12 
will secure additional members, it was 
} orally Apy,<2:cn Behalévof the 
Bureau of the Census:” The other 2 












nonce as Second Class Matter at 
5 e 


Private Bidder Claims Ability ‘Publie Turning , Replacement Market 
To. Stabilize 


‘Commerce Department 


Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Found 








Specialist States Renewals 
Assure Steady Demand 


With the replacement market taking a 
| steadily increasing share of the Nation’s 
| automobile output, and’ with the number 
|of cars in use increasing yearly, the au- 
tomotive industry of the country is more 
|and more assuming the status of a “re- 
| newal” business, safeguarded by the nat- 
| ural demand of existing car owners, ac- 
cording ‘to an oral statement Apr, 2 by 
the chief of the automotive division of 








dustry, in which the manufacturers are 
assured of a fairly constant market for 
the sale of blades once they have estab- 
lished the use of their razors. In the 
automobile industry, he declared, it is a 


sy 
of a government gives force Wi 
to public opinion, it is essential} — 


that public opinion should be 
enlightened.” 6 - y 
—Géorge Washington, 


President of the United States, 


ot ‘\Tariff R 
Motor Industry) Measure Is Sent 


| House Disagrees to Senate» 


| 


' analogous to that of the safety razor in- | 


Participants in Joint — 
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To Conference 















Amendments and Mes- _ 
sages Bill Back to Senate — 
Under Vote of 241 to 153 © 






















Discussion, Named 









ithe Department of Commerce, A. W. ; 4 
| Childs. . E x By: 
This “natural” demand is in a .sense Consideration to Begin on Aprik 





3; Rate Schedules to Be Dise 
posed of Before Administra= 
tive Clauses “aed 






: 
: 

















matter of initiating people to the pos- 
| session of cars. 





|realizing a continually increasing re- 
newal market as the number of automo- | o¢ 241 to 153. 


bile owners grows, and it appears possi- | t ith the announce- 
ble that the industry ultimately may be | wait, tn, fhe. Sones. ; 





The tariff revision bill (H. R. 266%). 
| approximately 15 months in the making ~ 
and bearing 1,253 amendments written 
|into it by the Senate, was sent to con- 
| ference Apr. 2, by the House by a vote ~ 
The bill was messa . 















tomobile manufacturers, he said, are 

















|ment that the House disagreed to all 


jassured of a demand based almost eN-| Senate amendments and asked for @ — 


| tirely on replacements. 
the majority of cars sold on the domestic 
market were to new owners; today, the s 





States will not be affected, it was stated. | 


Estimated Population 


The estimated - population 


will be representative of approximately | 
280,000 citizens. The law requires that | 


each State have at least one representa- | points which have been raised in connec- | 
tive, but since the population of some of | tion with the bill. 
the States is considerably below the re-| has been expressed some opposition to | 
: ‘ the requirement that operators 
first, it was explained. is a 

Under the present apportionment, the | convenience and necessity.” To meet this | deadlock occurs on the export debenture 
number of Representatives would have | opposition, Mr. Couzens has suggested as 


quired number, these must be’ deducted 


to be increased to 536 to take care of |an emendment that the Interstate Com-/| powers to adjust tariff rates, he 


{lowing a session of the Committee in representatives on Apr. 2. 

of the {which the measure was discussed for over | message was received from the Hous, 
United States, according to the mechani- | an hour. 
cal estimator in the Census Bureau, on/ Michigan, s 
the morning of Apr. 1 was 122,187,583, | orally that Committee members desired ferees, Senator Smoot 
it was pointed out, and since there is to | more time for study of the bill and that | formal motion in the Senate. 

be no increase in the membership of the | it will be the subject of a meeting to be | When he did so, Senator Jones (Re 
House of Representatives, each member | held Apr. 8. : 


Report on Bus Bill 


‘Committee 


mittee definitely decided Apr. 2. against | plans are acceptable to the other con- 
holding any public hearings on the Par-/|ferees, the rate schedules of the bill ~ 
ker bill (H. R. 10288) regulating inter-| will be disposed of before the ad 


after considering it in executive session, 


Ten years ag0 | conference. Gy 


The Senate conferees are Senators 
moot (Rep.), of Utah; Watson (Rep.), 
of Indiana, the majority leader; - 
ridge (Rep.), of California; Simmons — 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, and ITis, 
son (Dem.), of Mississippi. Mr. Shorte 
ridge was named in the place of con 
Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, w 

ranks above him on the Committee but 


To Be Given Senate is at the London naval conference. Ma 
‘ ‘. House Conferees\ 
Without Hearings: 


House conferees are: Representatives — 
Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg.; Tread= — 
|way (Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass.; — 
Bacharach (Rep.), of Atlantic City, N, ; 
Js Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex.; Col- 
M ines Obi lier (Dem.), of Vicksburg, Miss. ; 
dure at Meeting; jec- The conference, which it it estimated 
: will last a month or six weeks, wi : 
tions Offered to Measure fy af ii ‘am Apre 3. ar 


To Be Considered April 8 | 


| ate Finance Committee, who will 
The Senate Interstate Commerce Com- | over the conference. If Mr. 
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Adopts Proce- 
RS! 
ea 


This annowncement was made Apr. @ . 
y Senator Smoot, chairman of the Sen- a 
reside. 








Sie 
oe 








bus passenger carriers and | trative provisions are considered. 
the: teastite: tothe’ Setintes.. “Cor terence planewere compl 
: ocedure Involved Nines 
This agreement was announced fol-| both the House and Senate named t 
en 


Senator Couzens (Rep.), of | 


that it i ; 
Cousiaittes’ chalimas, : at it insisted on its amendments, asked 


appointed con- 
made the same — 


sal | for a conference and had 








ie 
|of Washington, expressed the hope te r 
| there will be a “full and free” confer- — 
ence. *The Chair called attention to the 
fact that no other than a full and free — 
| conference is condoned by the rules. - 
“But this is not going to be a full oe 
pera must’) free conference,” said ‘Senator Jones. 
how that the motor bus line_is a “public Senator Smoot said orally that if. ve) 


Objections Outlined : 
Senator Couzens outlined three major 







First, he said, there ek 


|plan and the repeal of the President’ 


has been held to be undesirable, the re-.| certificates of public convenience and ne- 


i 
AG 

the increase in population, but since this | merce Commission be obligated to issue | return to the Senate for inst: “38 
He does not intend to ask additional te ‘ 


apportionment must follow, it was stated, | cessity where there is no competition. 


Under the law this reapportionment will | 
be done by the States 


through legislation, but in case any State | be empowered to regulate rates. 
shall fail to enact such legislation, the |Commission’s authority in the bill passed 
new figures will become effective befbre | by the House is limited to saying whether | 
the, second Congress following the reap- | the rates are “just. and reasonable,” and 
| specifically is not authorized “to fix a 
California. will gain more than any | rate, fare or charge.” 


portionment, it was said. 


other State by the new figures, it was | 


stated, the increase in that State in rep-| requirement of a certificate of public 
resentation being six, while Missouri will | convenience and necessity should be ex- 
be the biggest loser, having four less| tended to 
present|terms of the Parker bill need only a 


representatives than at the 


time. The total number of changes will | omens are prem. . 
be 24, which will be the number to be/| pointed ou at buses operating on : «da 
divided between the States thats receive | contract would be under no supervision | Committee on Rules, and Hawley ° Com : 
|as to the safety of the carrier. 6 
questions will be considered in more de- 
gainer, the representation in that State|tail at the next meeting of the Com- 
being increased by four, it was revealed.| mittee, Mr. Couzens said. _ 
Other States that will receivé increased| The differences in the bill (H. R. 


increased répresentation, it was shown. | 
| 


Michigan will be the second. largest 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 





Reduction in Merchant Fleet 
Owned by Government Effecte 





‘Future Curtailment Awaiting| 
Settlement of Lump 
Sum Controversy 





Steady reduction of the Government-| 
owned and operated merchant fleet with | 
corresponding decrease in overhead Was | 

| raported to the United States Shipping | 
Board Apr. 2 by J. R. Gordon, president 

| of the Merchant Fleet Corporation, the! 
| operating agency of the Board. | 
| The report, the first Mr. Gordon has 
| submitted since, he assumed the presi- 
dency of the corporation last December, 
reviews the activities of the Fleet Cor- 
poration for the quarter from Jan. 1 to 
Mar, 31. 
Lump Sum Proves Barrier 
Future curtailment of operations, the 
|report stated, hinges largely upon. defi- 
nite settlement of the “lump sum 
agreement” for operation of Government- 
|owned lines by private managing opera- 





‘tors. There are 18 lines remaining of 
the Government’s fleet, operated by 
| private companies, only 1 of which | 


now is working under this new arrange- | 
|ment whereby they are thrown on their | 
own initiative in procuring freight. 

Along with his written report, Mr. | 
|Gordon submitted’ a statement of the | 
| Government’s lines remaining, showing | 
the operator and the number of ships, a 





[Continued on Page 11, Column. 4.] 
fers) 


themselves, | as to whether the Commission should not | 





| structions, however, on the amendment — 
| of Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, — 
to remove import duties when a domestic ~ 
monopoly exists. peu 
The rule over which the contest was — 
waged in the House practically through- 
out the day’s session, provided that the 
| tariff bill with its numerous amendme: 
be disagreed to and a eonference™ 
quested with the Senate “upon the dis. 
| agreeing votes of the two Houses.” fe 
|anajority leadership, headed by Repre-. 
sentatives Tilson (Rep.), of New a, 
Conn., as majority leader, Snell ( 
of Potsdam, N. Y., as chairman of 






Second, the question has been raised 


The | 








Third, it has been suggested that the 






charter carriers, which by 














It has been 













of Salem, Oreg., as chairman of the 

mittee on Ways and Means, who is ¢ 
man of the conference on the part of thi 
House, during the debate sought 





These 
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Unemployment Bills’ 
To Receive Approva 
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d Subcommittee to Report Fave 
ably, Mr. Johnson Says — 


















The Wagner unemployment bills ( 
3059, 3060, and 3061) will be repo 
favorably from. the subcommittee 
| pointed for their consideration to 
full Committee on Commerce at # 
regular executive meeting of the Ce 
mittee Apr. 3, it was announced / 
| 2 at the office of Senator Johnson (R 
of California, chairman of the 
| mittee. 

It was suggested at an executive sé 
sion of the subcommittee Apr. 2° th 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New Y 
author of the bills, confer with § 
Jones (Rep.), of Washin . aut 
the prosperity reserve bill, to consi 
the possibility of combining the legis 
lation. ieee 

The Wagner bills provide for 
operation of the Federal Go 
with the various States in the phi 
ment of. employment agencies, for 
collection. and publication of unemploy 
ment statistics, and for ac 
ning of public construction 
offset periods of cyclical unemple 

The Commerce Committee will 
consider the White and Davis 
ments to the merchant marine 
the executive session Apr. 3. 

These amendments provide that 
mail eantreaty shall = be . t 
steamship lines operating any part 
their tonnage ander a foreign flag 
that preference in the granting 
tracts be 


hi ier fromthe 
ships pure ‘ : 
; : 


Division of Water 


In West Opposed 


mo 
Montana Governor to De- a) 
fend Irrigation Rights 


v 


State of Montana: | 
Helena, Apr. 2. 
GOVERNOR J. E, ERICKSON 
will pose any compact re- 
garding the Columbia River that 
might hamper irrigation in Mon- 
tana, he announced orally with ref- 
erence to the passage by the 
United Sta Senate Apr. 1 of a 
bill (S. 2890)! granting the consent 
of Congress to the States of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming and Montana to negotiate 
and enter into compacts or agree- 
ments providing for an equitable 
division and apportionment of the 
water supply of. the river. 

The governor said the State's 
need for water would primarily 
govern the steps to be taken by 
Montana in the matter. Montana, 
he said, is especially interested in 
Flathead Lake and the Pend 
Oreille River, which are the head- 
waters of the Columbia. 
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ssident Hoover, Among 
First to Be Counted, Re- 
cords Himself as ‘Occu- 
pant’ of White House 
eel 

ial timating that two 
i iciale _cotin ts the cities and 
ys in the rural districts for actual 
nering of the raw material for the 
tes began, Apr. 2, its 
< a Geecvientar the millions of peo- 
who are the sources of the informa- 

: t Returns Received 
itece “oticials announced that all 
phases of the undertaking were under 
‘way, and before nightfall the first re- 
turns had come in to the Bureau of Cen- 
suis in Washington. The first incorpo- 
rated town to report complete enumera- 

tion for 1930 


was Center Town, in Cole 

Coun 0. 3 
The Sate of Center Town in 1920 
Was 243, it was shown, but the officials 
said they were not in position to an- 
nounce whether the 1930 enumeration 
disclosed an increase or decrease. The 


first district to report completion of the 
enumeration was in Kootenal County, | 


Idaho. 
President is Counted 
e of the citizens interviewed on the 
first day of the enumeration was erbert 
Hoover, President of the United tates, 
President, in handling 4 personally 
-in schedule to the enumerator who 
called at the White House, termed the) 
census “a great stock-taking of American 
progress,” and expressed the hope that 
everywhere the census takers will be 
m cooperation. ‘ 

President Hoover said he thought, it 
well to emphasize that the information 
obtained for the census is of a confiden- 
tial nature as he turned to J. Sterling 
Moran, census supervisor for the District 
of Columbia, to hand’ him the family 

ule of information. 
Sound Pictures Taken 

The ceremony took place on the south 
steps of the White House. It was not 
Necessary for the President to answer 
questions of the census enumerator, as 
she had already filled in the census sched- 
ule earlier in the day. 

The ceremony was solely for the pur-| 
pose of motion, talking and still pictures. 
The Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, under whose Department the | 
cénsus is being taken, participlated in 

ceremony. | 
oer,” said Mr. Moran, “I am the Fed-| 
eral census taker for this Distrcit, and| 
have come to enumerate the occupants of 
this house (the White House). ‘ 
® “Very good,” said Pr ident Hoover, 
addressing Mr. Moran, “I have oocened 
a family schedule which has been fille 
_out in advance and is ready for you. 
Here it is.” ; 
Information Confidential — 

“I have already prepared this (the | 
schedule) for you,” said the President 
as he handéd the schedule to Mr. Moran. 
“It is welf that the American people 
know the census is confidential. There 
is no special reason for secrecy here, 
however. p 

“It is well to have a confidential census 
taken by the Government to enumerate 
the people, I hope you will have every- 
where the assistance you deserve. The | 
census is vital to the progress. and de- | 

termination of many social policies. In| 
fact, it is the great stock-taking of | 
American progress.’ 
“Occupant” of White House 

President Hoover’s answer to the ques- | 
tions asked in the census schedule were | 
made public orally at the White House., 

The President’s answer to the first| 
question as to his name was Herbert 
Hoover. To the next question, regard- | 
ing relationship to the head of the fam- | 
ily, the President replied “head” for 
himself and “wife” for Mrs. Hoover. 

To the question, “home owned or 
rented,” the President’s answer was 
“occupied.” This question applied only | 
to the White House, and not to the home 
owned by the President on S Street in | 
Washington. : 

Next came the record of owning a| 
radio set; sex, and color. The President 
gave his age as 54. What was given) 
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tariff bill to conference is printed on 


| what he called “gag rule” in the House 


| ments. 


Kune 
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he Congress of the 


United 


Proceedings of 


\ - The Senate 


4 


States 


‘April 2, 1930 . 


THE SENATE met at.12 m. Sena- + and Newfoundland. (Detailed discus- 


tor Borah (Rep), of Idaho, chair- 
man vf the Comm on Foreign Re- 
lations, submitted reports from, the 
Committee. : 


Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, from the Gommittee on the 
District of Columbia, submitted a 
favorable report on the resolution to 
establish a municipal airport in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New 
Mexico, submitted an amendment to 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill, which was ordered to !ie on the 
table. 

A number of bills and resolutions 
were submitted, and were properly re- 
ferred. 


ay 
GENATOR WATSON, (Rep.), of In- 
diana, majority leader, obtained 


unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to consideration of the calen- 


dar from the point reached on Apr. 1. | 


Oh the motion of Senator Harris 
(Dem.), of Georgia, the Senate voted 
34 to 27 to proceed with consideration 
of a bill extending the quota basis for 
immigration to all countries of the 
Western Hemisphere except Canada 


The House of Representatives 
+ 


HE House met at noon on Apr, 2. 

- Representative Snel (Rep.), of 
Potsdam, N. Y., called up the special 
rule for the consideration of the taritf 
bill (H. R. 2667). The House agreed 
to three hours’ debate equally divided 
by Mr. Snell and by Representative 
Pou (Dem.), of Smithfield, N. C., rank- 
ing minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Rules. : 

(Discussion of the sending of the 


page 1.) 

Chairman Snell, at the outset of de- 
bate on the rule, explained the rule 
from his standpoint. He said that 


| about 10 months ago the House passed | 


a revised tariff measure and sent it to | 
the Senate and_that the Senate has | 
passed it with 1,253 amendments. He 
said every piece of important legisla- 
tion in the House has followed the 
procedure proposed. 

A 


REPRESENTATIVE CRISP (Dem.), | 
of Americus, Ga., protested against 


and against the tactics which he said 
would be used by the majority to pass 
the tariff bill without opportunity for 
votes in the House on Senate amend- 
The tariff bill, he said, will be 
written by five Members of the House | 
and five Members of the Senate, with | 
the House voting only on four_Senate | 
amendments as agreed rib 
group of the majority party. t 

Mr. Grisp advocated a resolution 
which, he said, he had been prepared 
to offer, to provide that the House pro- 
ceed immediately to consider all the 
Senate amendments. 

Representative O’Cornor (Dem.), of 
New York City, said that many have | 
come to believe that Members of Con- 
gress represent special interests or 
particular sections rather than the 
welfare of the entire country, and that 
the pending bill gives reason to sup- 
port that view in the case of many 
Members, 

A 

REPRESENTATIVE BANKHEAD 

(Dem.), of Jasper, Ala., asked if 
the provision for export debenture on 
agricultural products were not more 
important, particularly to the farmer, 
than the four items in the tariff bill 
on which agreement has been reached 
for separate votes. . 

Representative Ramseyer (Rep.), © 
Bloomfield, Iowa, in reply, predicted 
that the debenture and flexible tariff 
provisions would be returned for sep- 
arate votes in ‘addition to other pro- 
visions. 


| which increases the cost of farm im- 


| there is more industrial distress and 


' shingles, and other materials used in 


| Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., spoke 


| Rankin (Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss., Bank- 
| head (Dem.), of Jasper, Ala., and Pou 


| 


| Stockbridge, Mass; Bacharach (Rep.), 
| of Atlantic City, N“J.; Garner (Dem.), 


| of Vicksburg, Miss. 
| R. 8807), 


de public. | : | 
for Mrs. Hoover was not made p ‘Elevated Motor Road | 


| sion on page 2.) 


| GENATOR JONES (Rep.), of Wash- 
ington, proposed reconsideration of 
the vote by which the bill was brought 
up for consideration, which was pend- 
ing when the Senate began considera- 
tion of the unfinished business, the 
Muscle Shoals resolution, sponsored by 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska. 

Senator Norris began discussion of 
his resolution. (Detailed discussion on- 
page 2.) 

A message .fro the House an- 
nounced that the House* disagreed in 
Senate amendments to the tariff bill, 
and asked that conferees be appointed. 
(Detailed discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Smoot (Rep.j, of Utah, re- 

uested immediate action and a con- 
erence committee was named by Vice 
President Curtis. 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa,¢| 
following the speech of Senator Norris, 
served notice that on Apr. 3, he would 
speak on prohibition. : 

The Senate then went into executive 
session for the consideration of nom- 
inations. A number of nominations 
were confirmed. 

The Senate recessed at 4:59 p. m., 
until 12 m., Apr. 3. 


Representative Collier (Dem.), of 
Vicksburg, Miss., declared there are 
1,253 disputed items in the tariff bill, 
and thé House is to be permitted to 
vote on only four. He declared that Rep- 
resentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Oreg., is “submissive to the powers 
that be” and will submit and support 
any bill offered by them. He declared 
that an increase of 50 pen cent had 
been obtained in the duty on pig iron, 


plements. ‘ 
After 10 years of high tariff, he said, 


unemployment in the Nation than 
there had been for the last 50 years. 
He declared that while President 
Hoover pleads for increased construc- 
tion to aid employment, Congress is 
placing higher duties on steel, lumber, 





building. 
A 
EPRESENTATIVES, O’CONNOR | 
(Rep.), of Tulsa, Okla., Johnson | 
(Rep.), of Aberdeen, S. Dak., and | 
in favor of the rule. 


Representatives 
Lozier (Dem:), 


of Carrollton, Mo., 


(Dem.), of Smithfield, N. C., opposed it. | 

Mr. Snell called for a vote on the 
previous question on the rule which 
passed by a vote of 237 to 153. 

Mr. Snell called for a vote on adop- | 
tion of the rule disagreeing to the | 
Senate amendments and asking for a 
conference. The rule was adopted by 
a vote of 241 to 153. 

The Speaker appointed as conferees: 
Representativés Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Oreg.; Treadway (Rep.), of 


of Uvalde, Tex., and Collier (Dem.), 


A Senate amendment to a bill (H. 

to coardinate the public 
health activities of the Government, 
was agreed to. The amendment elim- 
inates a provision creating in the Pub- 
lic Health Service the grade of senior 

| medical director and prescribing that 

| there shall be two officers of that 
grade. 

Representative Tilson (Rep.), of 
New Haven, Conn., called up a bill (S. 
2515), to prescribe the rank to be held | 
by the physician assigned to the White 
House. The bill was passed. 

The House adjourned at 3:20 p. m. 

| until noon, Apr. 3. 


Action on Nomination 


Is Deferred by Senate. 


THE UNITED STATES. DAILY 


| ate had agreed to consider the ar 
tion bill. 


| by Senato 
< 
| (Dem.), of Montana. 


| Latin America.” 


|employes of the 
| Government Printing Office, employed by 


| whether on the hour, per diem, per an- 
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Senate Debates © 
-Quota Proposal 
~ For New.World 


Harris Bill Would Limit 3 


/migration From Entire 
Western Hemisphere Ex- 
cept Canada 


The Harris bill. (S. 51) to extend im- 

migration quotas to all countries of the 
Western Hemisphere except Canada and 
Newfoundland, was discussed briefly in 
the Senate Apr. 2, after a vote of 34 to 
27 brought it up for consideration. 
, The motion to consider, it was made 
by. the author, Senator: Harris (Dem.), 
of Georgia, when the measure was 
reached on the calendar. When the hour 
of 2 p. m. arrived, automatically bring- 
ing up Muscle Shoals legislation, the un- 
finished business, a motion was ~—— 
to reconsider the vote by which the Sen- 
This motion was made by Sen- 
ator Jones (Rep.), of Washington. 

After the bill, by virtue of the vote, 
was properly before the Senate, Senator 
Harris said that he was willing to have 
it go over if it could be made the special 
order of the Senate as soon as thé Muscle 
Shoals controversy (S. J. Res. 49) is 


| disposed of. 


Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
assistant majority leader, objected to 
giving it a special order, saying that 
so far as he was concerned he was. will- 
ing for it to come up within two weeks. 

Mr. McNary pointed out that there is 
a resolution (S. J. Res. 86) introduced 


| by himself, pending before the Committee 
|on Agriculture and Forestry for the 


creation of a commission to investigate 
“the adequacy of the supply of unskilled 
agricultural labor and the sources from 
which it is obtainable.” This resolution, 
he explained, was prepared and intro- 
duced at the request of the Chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board, Alexander 
Legge. 

Action on the Harris bill, said Mr.| 
McNary, would amount to a~decision! 
of the immigration question before Mr. 
Legge and representatives of farm or- 
ganizations have had an opportunity to 
be heard on the need of a preliminary 
inquiry. Members of the Farm Board 
and other witneses are scheduled to tes- 
tify on the subject Apr. 3, he said. 


Senator Jones, who had voted to take 
up the Harris bill, then moved that the 
Senate reconsider this vote, but debate 
on his motion had not concluded when 
the hour of 2 was reached, automati- 
cally displacing the immigration meas- 
ure in favor of Muscle Shoals... The mo- 
tion will still be pending in the next 
morning hour. 

Passage of the Harris bill was urged | 
Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, | 


Black (Dem.), of Alabama, and Wheeler 


“I want to shut out as much Mexican 
labor coming in here as possible,” Sen-| 
ator Wheeler declared. | 


“The Senator would not say that if 


| Montana bordered on Mexico instead of 


Canada,” declared Senator ‘ Hayden 
(Dem.), of Arizonta, who said he is op- 


| posed to the measure. 
i “Immigration restriction could be ac- 


complished, said ,Mr. Haydeny without 
such a special bill as that proposed by 
Senator Harris which “is an affront to 


Senate Passes Bill Fixing 
44-hour Week for Many 


A bill (S. 471) providing for a 44-hour 
week throughout the year for all labor- 
ers, helpers, skilled and -semi-skiiled 
workmen, and mechanics, exclusive of 
ostal service and the 


the Federal Government, was passed 
the Senate Apr. 1. 


The bill includes all such employes, 


by 


num, piecework or other basis. Four 
hours, under the terms of the act, shall 
constitute a day’s work on Saturday with 
full pay. 

The right is reserved to the head of 
the department having control of such 
employes, in cases where the services of 
sueh employes can not be spared, to-grant 
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‘| Demand for Livestock Maintained 
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Despite Lower Industrial Activity 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics Reports. Only Slight 


|, Decrease Except for Lambs . 


The decreased industrial activity of 
the t Winter had only slight effect 
on the demand for livestock and meats, 
‘with changes in su\ply operating as 
the chief factor affecting the priger of 
these commodities, according to C. A. 
Burmeister of the Bureau of Agricul- 
i tural Economics, in an analysis of the 
Wsituation, in The Agricultural Situation 
of Apr. 1, the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced Apr. 2. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 
| After it became apparent last Fall 
that business conditions this past Win- 
ter would be much less favorable than 
jin the preceding, Winter, there was con- 
| siderable speculation as to the effect 
the decreased industrial activity would 
have on consumer demand for agricul- 
tural products. 

Livestock producers in particular-were 
somewhat concerned as to- how the: situa+ 
tion would affect the prices of cattle, 
hogs. and sheep. = ‘ 

hile it is yet too ae to datermine 
the ultimate effect of the business reces- 
sion in livestock and meat prices, suffi- 
cient statistical evidence is now at hand 
to make it possible to obtain a rough 
measurement of consumer demand for 
meats during the four months, November, 
1929, to February, 1930, compared, with 
the corresponding months of the previ- 
ous Winter. 

The figures show that the total per 
capita disappearance of meats and lard 
decreased 1.25 per cent during this pe- 
riod, while the average retail price, based 
on prices published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, was reduced only 0.1 


Reduced Production 
Of Wheat Is Urged 


Farm Board Advocates Crop 
Limited to Domestic De- 
mands 


With many countries bred arama § to 
produce their own wheat and raising bar- 
riers against American es Ameri- 
can farmers: inevitably will: have to at- 
tempt to restrict production to domestic 
requirements, the Federal Farm Board 
stated Apr. 2. 


The Farm Board, in its wheat reduc- 
tion campaign, is urging farmers to re- 
duce planting of Spring wheat 10 per 
cent. A similar aéreage reduction cam; 
paign will be conducted in the Winter 
wheat belt, it was stated. 

The Board’s statement in full text is 
as follows: 

In emphasizing the necessity for re- 
ducing wheat. acreage, the Federal Farm 
Board points out that growers will find | 
it to their advantage to reduce plantings 
of Spring wheat 10 cent. ; 

With many countries in the world un 
dertaking to produce their own wheat’ 
and raising barriers against our ex- 
ports, it is inevitable that American 
armers will have to confine their pro- 
duction in so far as 
mestic requirements. 

The Farm.,Board is confident that 
grain growers will volunteer to plant less | 
wheat this Spring if they are thoroughly 
familiariezd with the facts concerning 
the wheat situation. The tariff on wheat 
can be made more effective 
the acreage. 

Reports from the Northwest indicate 
that farmers responding to the acre- 
age reduction ,campaign~ launched re- 
cently in Minfiesota, Montana and the 
Dakotas. Dr. John 'L. Coulter, chief 
economist of the Tariff Commission and 
former head of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, is in the Northwest, 
aiding in a campaign to withdraw 2,000,- 
000 acres from the area that would nor- 
mally be planted to Spring wheat. He is 
encouraging farmers to plant flax, 
barley, rye, oats, alfalfa and sweet 
clover. ‘ 

The attitude of farmers toward the 
acreage reduction campaign is* indicated 
in the following telegrams receiyed by 
the Federal Farm Board from’ wheat 
growers in the Spring wheat area: 

Thomas D. Campbell, a Montana 
wheat grower who produces many thou- 
sands of acres of grain annually, says: 

“I most emphatically endorse your 
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practicable to do- 


aby reducing 


per cent, and the total amount paid per 
capita decreased 1.35 per cent. Since 
there was a slight reduction in both con- 
sumption and price, a slightly weaker de- 
mand ig indicated. 

In case of beef and veal the per 
capita disappearance decreased 2.8 per 
cent while the average retail .price in- 
creased 0.4. per cent. .Per ¢apita disap- 
pesrance of pork and lard decreased 
0.99 per cent while the average paid by 
consumers was reduced 0.37 per cent. 

Per capita disappearance of lamb in- 
creased 8.39 per cent while the average 
retail price of leg of lamb was lowered 
1.46 per cent. is would indicate a 
stronger demand for lamb, but it. is 
questionable whether the price change 
shown represents the.full decline in re- 
tail lamb prices, 

Comparisons of total live weight of 
animals slaughtered under, Federal in- 
spection with the average price paid for 
such animals, for the four months’ period, 
show a general weakening in the demand 
for all livestock, with the greatest weak- 
ness indicated for cattle and calves. 

The greatest decrease in price was fér 
sheep and lambs and is attributed in 
large part to the large increase in 
slaughter. The world-wide decline in 
wool prices is cited as a contributing 
factor. 

The statistical evidence indicates that 
the demand for livestock and meats dur- 
ing the last Winter was adversely af- 
fected to a slight extent. The reduction 
in demand, however, appears to have 
been small, and prices have been princi- 
pally influenced by changes in supply. 


Petition to Enter 
Radio Suit Denied 


Press Wireless Is Refused 
‘Right to Participate in 
Court Litigation 


Press Wireless, Inc., on Apr: 2 was de- 


nied permission to intervene in the con-| 


tinental short wave litigation now pend- 


ing before the Court of Appeals of the | 
District of Columbia and involving the | 


distribution of frequencies for use in do- 
mestic point-to-point service in compe- 
tition with the existing wire companies. 

The court at the same time denied the 
motion of Press Wireless for modification 
of orders which prevent the Federal 
Radio Commission from licensing certain 


Leragpencies in both the transoceanic and 


continental bands for use during the 
pendency of the litigation.. Another mo- 
tiop for diminution of the record in the 
cases, which embrace appeals of four 
companiés which applied for facilities, 
was denied. ’ 

In denying the petition tS intervene 

and the motions of Press Wireless, the 
court, however, granted permission to 
the’ corporation to file a brief amicus 
curiae, or as a friend of’the court, in the 
short wave litigation. The brief must 
be filed by Apr. 15, and the other parties 
te ‘the. case, under the court’s action, are 
aliowed ‘to file answers to the amicus 
within 10 days following the submission 
cf the Press Wireless. brief. 
_ On Mar. 26, Press Wireless, through 
its counsel, Louis G. Caldwell and Elisha 
Hanson, filed with the court its petition 
and motions. It sought to have the 
court so modify its stay orders in the’ap- 
peals as to permit it to use the remaining 
7 of the 20 transoceanic frequéncies pre- 
viously allocated to if by the commission, 
and also the 20 continental frequencies, 
involved in the litigation, which the Com- 
mission has reserved for the Nation’s 
press. 


Intercity Radio Telegraph Company, 
Wireless Telegraph & Comniunications 
Co., RCA Gommunications,. Inc., and 
Mackay Radio and Telegraph Company, 
appellants from’ the Commission’s allo- 
cation of the frequencies, all.filed plead- 
ings in opposition to the petition to in- 
tervene and*the accompanying motions. 

Briefs of the four appellants are due 
to be filed with the court on Apr, 3, The 


Commission’s reply brief is due later in 
the month. 


Senator Norris 
Opens Debate on 
~ Musele Shoals 


American Cyanamid Com- 
‘pany Seeks Power, Not 
Manufacture of Fertilizer, 
Holds Nebraska Member 


Declaring that the American Cyanamid 
€ompany seeks control of the Muscle 
Shoals power project not for the purpose 
of making fertilizer but for use of the 
power available, Senator Norris (Rep.), 
of Nebraska, Apr. 2 opened debate in 
support of his resolution (S. J. Res. 49) 
for Government operation of Muscie 
Shoals, which is the unfinished business 
before the Senate. 

The Nebraska ‘Senator. pointed out 
that the Américan Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion through its Washington representa- 
tive, Chester H. Gray, had supported 
the American Cyanamid Company bid 
as embodied in the Wright bill (H. R. 
744). Publicity material had been sent 


,}out by Mr. Gray, ostensibly from the 


Federation but in reality paid for by 
the Cyanamid Company, Senator Norris 
declared. 


Contending that the project should be 
operated by the Government, Mr. Norris 
stated that the people of the United 
States had been taxed for approximately 
$125,000,000 for the project on the pro- 
posal that it should be operated by the 
Government. Senator ‘Heflin (Dem. 
of Alabama, introduced an .amendmen 
to the resolution as follows: 


History of Project Reviewed * 


“Provided, that for the period of 10 
years after the enactment of this joint 
resolution the Board is authorized to fur- 
nish, free of charge, to farm organiza- 
tions designated by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, an amount of power sufficient 
to produce annually 40,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen; and after the expiration of 
suth 10-year period to furnish power to 
such organizations upon the payment of 
such reasonable charges therefor as may 
be fixed under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture; provided 
further, that any fertilizer, either mixed 
or unmixed, produced with the use of 
such power, shall be sold by such farm 
| organizations at reasonable rates to be 
fixed by the Secretary of. Agriculture.” 

Senator Norris reviewed the history of 
the Muscle Shoals power project, point- 
ing out that it was established in 1917 
as a war project for the taking of nitro- 
gen from the air to be used in the manu- 
facture of explosives. He stated that 
two processes then were known, the ar® 
process and the cyamid process. . The 
arc process required a large amount of 
power, much more than the cyanamid 
process, he said. . 

Afterward a third process, used by 
Germany during the war, became known, 
the haber or synthetic process, which is 
still better, requiring still less power, 
Senator Norris continued. - : 

Cost of* Living Affected. | 


was that it was to be Government oper- 
ated’ for production of explosives in time 


the Nebraska Senator continued. “It is 
like a battleship, a necessity in time of 
war and‘an advantage in time of peace.” 
Cheap fertilizer has a direct bearing on 
the cost of living, hé asserted. ; 

Approximately $125,000,000 was take 
from the people in taxes for construc- 
tion of this project, Mr. Norris stated. 
“We are going to-try to utilize that proj- 
ect on the basis proposed when the 
money was taken from the people. 

“Recent deyelopments before the lobby 
committee regarding the American 
Cyanamid Company and the Union Car- 
bide Company have taken.away what- 
ever standing the Cyanamid Company 
bid had,” said the Senator. “I don’t 
look for anyone to offer their bid as a 
| substitute for my proposal.” 

Mr. Norris stated further that while 
the original purpose of the project was 
to take nitrogen from the air, it had 
come to the point where interests were 
in it for its power possibilities, He con- 
tended that the cYanamid process, though 
improved in recent years, has been su- 
preseded by the synthetic process. 

Continuing, the Nebraska Senator said 
the Cyanamid Company bid asked the 
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The plan in establishing the wel F 


of, wa and fertilizer in time of peace,. 


wheat acreage reduction plan. Am re- 
4ucing our own Spring wheat acreage | 
100 per cent.” 


* President Hoover’s _ other answers 
were that he was married at the age of 
25; that his occupation was that of an en- 


the shortened day on some other day of 


Senator Blease (Dem.), of South ie weak 


| Carolina, objected to confirmation - of 


Other Answers to Questions 
Proposed in New York 


ineer; that he could read and write; that 
he was born in West Branch, Iowa, and 
Mrs. Hoover in Iowa; that his father aS Albany, Apr. 2. 
was born in Miami County, Ohio, and| Provisions for chartering the New 
his mother in Ontario Province, Canada; ; York and New England Motorways Corp. 
and that Mrs. Hoover’s mother and |to construct an elevated high speed motor- | 
father were born in Wooster, Ohio. | way from a point in Bronx Borough to} 

According to the policy of the Bureau/the Connecticut State line are contained | 
of the Census the reports from the va-|in a bill introduced Apr. 1, in the New 
rious States will be made public as soon | York Legislature. ; 
as they are completed in a preliminary; The measure-authorizes the corpora- 
form. It was pointed out that midsum-| tion to enter into contracts with trans- 
mer should find this work well advanced, | portation companies to operate buses for 

The number of people who are actively | the carrying of persons and property 
engaged in the work of the census is ap-| over the elevated roadway, which, it | 
proximately 120,000, it was explained. | was stated, is to be constructed for the 
About 90 per cent are.engaged in the| most part over the right of way of the| 
field work and the rest are doing clerical | New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- | 
work at the Bureau in Washington. | read and lands belonging to Westchester | 


State of New York: 


| Luther H. Reichelderfer to be a Com-| 
missioner of the District of Columbia, 
| when the matter came up in the Senate 
| Apr. 2, explaining that he wishes it held 
|up until the name of Maj! Gen. H. B. 
| Crosby, appointed as the other civilian 
Commissioner, is also before the Senate. 
Gen. Crosby’s name is now pending be- 
fore the Committee on District Affairs. | 





Women Lawyers Ask President to Instruct 
Treaty Delegates to Stand for Equal Rights 


This act does not affect any right of 
leave or holiday with pay under the ex- 
isting law. 

In the issue of Apr. 2 it was qtated 
erroneously that the bill provided a 44- 
hour week throughout the year “for all 
Government employes, exclusive of the 
postal service and the Government Print- 
ing Office.” 


Spokesman Asserts United States Should Oppose Declara- 


tion on Nationality by The 


The supervisors receive a specified sum 
for their services. The enumerators are 
paid according to the number of names 
that they obtain. Those engaged in the 

arm census receive remuneration ac- 
cording to the number of farms visited. 

Most of the work on the census of dis- 
tribution will be done through the mail, 
being handled by the clerical force at the 
Bureau. The census of manufactures 
will be handléd in the same way for the 
most part. ‘ 

Une lofment and farm data will be 
obtained in the same manner as the popu- 
Tation census. The irrigation census will 


be carried on only in certain States, it | 


Was stated. 


‘Icarus’ Proposed as Name 
For Newly Found Planet 


s stion that the newly found 

nal be named “Icarus” in honor of 

hological hero’s effort at fying, 

Was made to Senator Bingham (Rep.), 

of Connecticut, president of the National 

Aeronautics Association, by Rear Ad- 

> miral Moffett, chief of the Navy Bureau 

ef Aeronautics, in a cablegram from 
Apr. 2. ; . 

This name would be given the new 

Neptunian planet because of its 

in this era of intensive and 

ful development of aviation, the 


ag astawhans expressed himself 


County. 

The original incorporators 
company are stated to be Lester P. Bar- 
low, of Stamford, Conn., Wendell W. 
Chase, of New York City, and Hiram C. 
Todd, of New York City. 


forded by any corporation operating 
buses upon the motorway shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the public serv- 
ice commission, but any such corporation 


cate of convenience and necessity from 
the commission. 


ture the project by giving one year’s 


work plus the origina! investment of the 
promoters. 


by Walter W.,.Westall,,of White Plains, 
and in the assembly b Herbert B. onk, 
of Scarsdale, who explained that the pro- 
moters stated the company planned to 
build a four-track motorway from New 
York to New Haven, with the idea of 
developing a system from New York. to 
Boston. 

The estimated cost of the project, it 
was stated, including construction in 
| Connecticut, is upward of $200,000,000, 
which would be financed by the sale, of 
bonds secured by the revenues of the sys- 
tem, of which the rental of concessions 
or the direct operation thereof for the 
sale of oil, supplies and other necessary 
articles along the motorway would form 





ily endorsing the suggestion, |a part. 


of the| 


The bill provides that the rates of fare | 
to be charged and the facilities to be af- | 
shall not be required to obtain a certift- | 


The State reserves the right to recap-| 


notice and paying the original cost of the | 


The bill was_introduced in the senate | 


|2 by a delegation representing the Na- 
tional Association of Women Lawyers, 
| headéd by Mrs. Olive Stott Gabriel, of 
| New York, president of the association, 
who called on him at the White House, 
to instruct the American. delegation to 


treaty or declaration by the conference 
upon nationality which is based upon 
inequality of rights between men and 
women, 

Addresses were made by Mrs. Gabriel, 
Mrs. James Garfield Riley of Washing- 
ton, dean of Washington College of 
Law, and Miss Laura Berrien of Georgia, 
chairman of the committee on interna- 
tional relations of the National Associa- 
tion of Women Lawyers. 

In her address, Mrs. Gabriel asserted 
that there appeared to be imminent 
danger that the conference might de- 
claré for something less than equality 
between men and women in the proposed 
law on nationality which}tt-was declared, 
would be a.“backward step.” 
| Mrs, Riley called attention to what she 
| described as the “crisis” existing at The 
Hague in the affairs of women which, 
| She declared, calls for immediate action. 
Mrs. Berrien told the President of the 
| “deep concern” of the women in the ques- 
tion of equal rights as between men and 
women. * 

The address of Mrs. Gabriel*follows in 
full text: 

Mr. President: “Equality or nothing 
at The Hague conference!” 





President Hoover was urged on Apr.) 


The Hague conference to oppose any | 
| 


Hague Based on Inequality 


This, we believe, Mr. President, should 
be the stand of the United States dele 
gation at The Hague. 

The National Association of Women 
Lawyers. of which I have the honor to 
be president, has endorsed the equal 
|rights treaty on nationality ich has 
been laid before Thé Hague cdnference 
by the plenipotentiary from Chile, a 
|country which has complete equality be- 
| tween men and women in its nationality 
| law. t { 

Because we have learned that) there is 
imminent danger that this world confer- 
ence of jurists may declare~fqr some- 
thing less than equality betwéen’ men 
and women in the proposed world law 
on nationality, we have come. directly 
to you as the one person with power to 
act and halt this backward step, 

We ask that you instruct the United 
States delegation to oppose any treaty 
or declaration upon nationality which is 
based upoft inequality of rights between 
men and women. 

Women have struggled consciously in 
this country Since 1848 to secure equality 
in law and custom. 

It is unthinkable that we should tol- 
}erate the imposition of a new world law 
| based upon the false principle which 
yoromens have tried so long to destroy. 

It is unthinkable that you, Mr, Presi- 
|dent, should permit the representatives 
|of this Nation to subscribe to the in- 
| corporation of this rejected theory of 
the subjection of women to men in a ew 
code of law for all the world, 


Mr. Campbell is planting principally | 
flax instead of Spring wheat. 

This telegram was sent by J. W. 
Schnitzler, a wheat grower of Froid, 
Mont., and member of the Wheat Advi- 
sory Commodity Committee: 

“Growers fast falling in line here. 
Plan to reduce acréage meet with favor. 
Suggest campaign be started through 
county agents and agricultural associa- 
tions, Reduction will firgt come in high- 
priced Jand area.” 

A similar acreage reduction campaign 
Me be conducted in the Winter wheat 


Use of Radio to Protect 
Lake Shipping Discussed 


Ways and means of safeguarding ves- 
sels on the Great Lakes through broaden- 
ing of radio operations were discussed 
Apr. 2 at a conference of ship operators 
with representatives of the Steamboat 
Inspection Service, and the radio division 
of the Department of Commerce. The 
conference was motivated because of 
three serious disasters ‘on the Lakes last 
year, it was stated. 
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Proposals were submit to increase 
the number of land, radio stations to 
communicate with vessels plying on the 
Lakes. The advisability of making man- 
datory the use of modern transmitting 
and receiving equipment on vessels also 
was discussed, At present, it was 
brought out, there are 30 land stations in 
the Great Lakes area, six of which are 
on the Canadian side, 

A committee of ship’ operators was ap- 

inted by D. N. Hoover, Chief of the 

teamboat Inspection Service, who pre- 
sided at the conference} to make a sur- 
vey and report to a future conference. 


Naming of Immigration 
Commissioner Approved 


The nomination of Benjamin M. Day 
to be Commissioner of Immigration in 
the Port of New York was confirmed by 
the Senate Apr. 2. The appoititment o 
Randolph Bryant to be United States at- 
torney in the eastern district of Texas 


| was also approved, 
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4 
Hearing of Group 
Against Repeal of 
Prohibition Ends 
Unheard Witnesses Allowed 
. To File Statements; Date 


For Rebuttal by Opposi-| 
_ tion Set for Apr. 16 











Hearings by the House Committee on 
Judiciary of testimony of witnesses op- 
osing bills to repeal or thodify the 
Ei hteenth Amendment were brought to 

lee Apr. 2. 

Chairman Graham (Rep.), of Phils: | 
delphia, announced that the rebuttal .by 
proponents of the bills would be hear 
Apr. 16. . . \ 

Following the testimony of J. Weston 
Allen, of Boston, former governor of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Graham announced 
that, at a previous conference between 
himself, Mrs. Lena L, Yost, in charge of 
the Prohibitionists’ program, and mem- 
bers of the Committee, it was decided 
that the statements of other dry wit- 
nesses would be included in the record, 
but that they would not be_cross-ex- 
amined. He asserted that lack of time 
due to vressing business on the floor of 
the House and other business of the 
Gommittee was the reason for this pro- 
cedure. 


{ 


Six File Statements — : 
Statements’ from the following wit- 
nesses were received: Edwin C. Din- 
Widdie, superintendent of the National 
thperance Bureau;’ Francis Scott Mc-_ 
Bride, general superintendent and legis- 
lative superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America; Deets Pickett, re- 
search secretary of the board of temper- 
ance, prohibition and public morals of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Eugene L. 
Crawford, of the board of temperance 
and social service of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South; the Rev. William 
Sheafe Chase, superintendent of the‘In- 
ternational reform Federation, and E. H. 
Cherrington, of the World. League 
Against Alcoholism. 
ealing with the legal phase of the} 
question, Mr. Allen stated that Massa- 
chusetts has been a “hotbed of wet ac- 
tivity,” and that antiprohibition organ- 
izations have attempted to drown the 
legal problems involved. Personal liberty 
has been made an issue by some, he said. 
He said that the Puritans early en- 
acted a law preventing “tippling” in ex- 
cess of half an hour, and that the Na- 
tion has the right to place in or out of 
the Constitution such laws. 
Representative eller (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., brought out that the 
Puritan_law merely sought to “limit” | 
liquor traffic, bat did not “prohibit” it | 
as the law does now. 
Urges State Cooperation | 
Mr. Allen said that the way out of) 
the “difficult situation” is by the coop- 
eration of the States with the Federal 
Government. The Government could en- 
force the law itself in time if enough 
money were expended, he said. b 
aS announcement that ofher wit- 
nesses would file their statements, 
Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, said, “I’ve been wait- 
ing. 10 years’ for the opportunity to 
cross-examine the superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League (Mr. McBride), and 
now that the time has come I cannot 
do it.” : 
Mr, McBride’s statement included the 


lipwing: 

PRr prepdisenti of the measures be- 
fore this Committee have resting upon 
them, in my opinion, the burden of proof 
to show the following: 

“First—That the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment fails to contribute most effectively 
towards the solution of the alcoholic 
liquor problem. 

“Second—That the people are clamor- 
ing to reverse their decision as to prohi- 
bition and are now asking for repeal. 

“Third—That they are ready to pro- 
pose a constructive program that will 
better solve this problem and upon which | 
they can unite. 

“We maintain that the proponents of 
these bills have failed to present evi- 
dence proving any of these propositions. | 
Liqupr Problem Admitted 
“We ne that there is a liquor prob- 
lem, but we also maintain that there has 
been such a problem for a century. One 
of the chief reasons why this problem 
exists and has existed is the fact that the 
liquor trafic is and has been lawless from 
the beginning. : 

“Prohibition at its worst, even in the 
worst cities. and in the worst places 
within those cities, is*better than the old- 
time licensed liquor trdffic at its best. 

_ “The increasing dryness of each suc- 
ceeding Congress proves the continued 
and increasing popular support of. prohi- 
bition. Some wish the repeal of prohibi- 
tion, but who are they? This sentiment 

anates largely from eenters that have 
By. been bdverwhelmingly wet and in 
which liquor has been deeply intrenched. 

“Seven joint House resolutions are be- 
fore this Committee—all are liquor-sell- 
ing programs and contain the blase and 
foolish assumption that the liquor prob- 
lém can be solved by selling and using 
more liquor.® 

“Any legalized beer and wine program 
Sci put enforcement of all laws against 
liquor in the hands of the friends of the 
liquor traffic. The beer and wine agita- | 
tion is both false and foolish. (It is false 
because those who clamor for’ beer and 
wine would restore the entire Jiquor traf- 
fic if it were within their power. 

-“The Wets’ program is also false be-: 
cause beer and light wine will not satisfy 
the Wets. There wag a time when they 
couid have had beer and wine. legisla, 
tion, but they did not want it. : 

“Prohibition can be enforced and is 
being better enforced as time goes on. | 
Not currentes, but education, observance | 
and enforcement is the solution of the 
liquor problem the only answer to the) 
alcoholic question.” 

“Fair Chance” Advocated 

Mr. Dinwiddie in his statement told 
the Committee that the thing to do is to 
give prohibition a fair chance; “back up 
to the fullest. possible extent the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his praise- 
worthy effort to carry out the mandate 
of the Constitution; to support the Con- 
gress in its enactment and the executive 
and legislative arms of the Government, 
State and national, in the.enforcement of 
legislation to make it effective; let us 
speed up and ee our judicial pro- 
cedure, sadly needed along many lines; to 





AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHen Without COMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DaiLy 
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Silver is! a commodity, and its price 
moves up or down in unison with the 
prices of other commodities, but silver 
is subject to its own ‘peculiar influences 
in the interplay of supply and demand, 
according to a trade information bulletin 
made public Apr. 2 by the Department of 


‘| Commerce. 
“The attention of the world was once | 


again focused on the unruly metal,” says 
the bulletin, when the price of silver de- 
clined steadily during 1929 and by March 
of this year had reached a new low level 
for all time of 40% cents per fine ounce. 
The bulletin discusses the numerous 
factors that enter into fluctuations, and 
those regarded as responsible for the 
recent decline. Such factors as civil war- 
fare in China, a favorable or unfavorable 
season of rain-bearing monsoons in 
India, a: spurt in the production of mo- 
tion-picture film, the abandonment by 


money standard, are treated. 

The price of silver in New York is 
strongly influenced by the price in Lon- 
don, and theoretically represents the cost 
of transporting to the United States sil- 
ver purchased in London, the bulletin 
points out. The price“ throughout the 
world is readjusted daily according to the 
price in London, it is stated, and a de- 
scription of the London market is given 
as follows: 


“In that city the price is ‘fixed’ by four 
firms, which for many years have con- 
stituted the silver market: Moccatta & 
Goldsmid (founded in 1684, 10 years be- 
fore the Bank of England), 
Montagu & Co., Pixley & Abell, and 
Sharps & Wilkins. ‘These four firms— 
with whom are placed all orders to buy 
or sell (in London)—meet daily at ,2 
p. m. (Saturdays at 11 a. m) and com- 
pare their orders in hand for purchase 
or sale. If the demand and supply, as 
evinced by these orders, are seen to be 
unequal, the previous day’s price is. al- 


[mo government or another of the silver 


the largest amount of silver. This is 
quite natural, for the only interest of 
the brokers is the commission which 
they make on the transactions. It may 


one of the few examples of a market 
being cénducted ‘with all the cards on 
the table. The price is quickly deter- 
mined and © immediately announced, 
literally, to all the world. Orders re- 
ceived lafer the same day may be exe- 
cuted at a higher or lower price than 
that announced. or they may not be 
executed at all.’”® ’ 2) 

A foreword by William L. Cooper, 
Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, follows in full text: - 

During the past few years much con- 
cern has been expressed in various parts 
of the world over the constantly sinking 
price of sjlver: The present declire, 
which set in during the first half of 1928, 
is only a continuation of a greater one 
from the comparatively high levels of 
1925. By Mar.«1, 1930, the price of silver 
reached 40% cents ‘per fine ounce, the 
lowest price on record. 

The decline is of interest not only to 
American producers ‘of silver, both at 
home and abroad, but also to Americans 
engaged in trade with the silver-produc- 
ing and _ silver-using cougptries.. For a 
time it was hoped that China, a major 








Freedom of Sale Sought 





Eliminatié6n of the legal restriction 
oe for payment_of a maximum of 
2 cents in royalties on each mechanical 
record of copyrighted’ musical composi- 


|tions was urged, Apr. 2, by Gene Buck, 


song composer, before the House Com- 
mittee on Patents. The Committee held 
hearings on a bill (H. R. 9639) to re- 
peal this provision of the copyright law. 

Mr. Buck advocated full freedom for 
the composer to obtain whatever price 


|he could for the use of his composition. 


The present law provides that any maker 
of phonograph records may use any com= 
position on payment of the fee, which is 
limited to 2 cents. 

Opposition to the bill was expressed’ in 
a brief filed with the Committee by Wil- 
liam-J. Donovan on behalf of the Radio 
Victor Corporation of America, the Co- 
lumbia Phonograph Co., Inc., and the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. It is 
contended in the brief that accessibility 
to copyrighted compositions should be 
preserved and that the bill would make 
possible monopolies by publishers and 


copyright owners. —. 


traffic to recognize the right of the 
States to protect themselves from the 


various kinds of Federal prohibition 
laws, and later of the national prohibi- 
tion amendment,” said Mr. Crawford in 
his statement. He asserted that the 
evils resulting from the prohibition regu- 
lation existed in a much wider scope in 
the preprohibition: days. 


‘The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
April 2, 1930 


—_—— 


10 a. m.—Representative LaGuardia 
(Rep.), of New York, called; subject of 
conference not announced. 

10:30 a. m.—Hugh Wallace, former 
American Ambassador to Russia, called 
to pay his respects. 

10:45 a. m.—The executive committee 
of the Gridiron Club of- Washington, D. 
C., headed by its president, Charles: S. 
Groves, Washington correspondent of 
the Boston Globe, called to invite the 
President ta attend the eclub’s annual 
Spring dinner to be held at the Willard 
Hotel Apr. 26. The President accepted. 

11 a. m.—The Minnesota delegation in 
Congress called to invite the President to 


held in St, 
Sept. 5, 1980:+ 

11:15 a. m.—A delegation representing 
the National Association of Women Law- 
yers, headed by its president, Mrs. Olive 
Stott Gabriel, of New York, called to 
urge the President to instruct the Amer- 
ican delegation to The Hague conference 
to vote for the launching of the world 
code on a basis of equality between,mei 
and women, and to oppose any conven- 
tion not based on equality. 


Paul-Minneapolis, 





build up and seme a sentiment to 
observe the law and to throttle nullifica- 
tion and incipient rebellion wherever it 
raises its hand; to encourage honest, 
courageous officials in their difficult task 
and to drive out the dishonest and unfair 
who for personal gain would barter away 
it priceless boon of representative de- 
m Tv 

ie 

I 


as the utter refusal, the defiant 


ldwiéSsness on the part of the liquor 


vs 


j) 





11:30 a. m.+—David Kaufman, former 
American Minister to Bolivia, called to 
discuss the question of his reentering 
the diplomatic service. 

i Pp. m.—J. Sterling Moran, census su- 
pervisor for the District of Columbia, 
called at the White House to take a cen- 
sus of the President’s household. 

Remainder of day-z-Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in ‘answering mail cor- 
respondence, : 


Samuel | 


tered as much as is necessary to move) 


be stated, parenthetically, that this is | 


;even complete depletion. Because of this | 


THE- UNITED STATES WAILY: THURSDAY, APRIL. 3, 1930 


Many Diverse Factors Found Entering ; Senate Committee 
Into Frequent Changes in Silver Price % 


Metal. Is Commodity, Department of Commerce Bulletin 
Says, and Fluctuates in Unison With Others 





silver-using country, would soon be able 


to effect financial reorganization, but in 
view of the slump in silver the realiza- 
tion of that hope may again be delayed. 
Mexico has been hard hit by the decline; 
Canada, an important silver producer, is 
also concerned. The present low silver 
price is an impediment to the recently 
initiated currency reform in India.. More- 
over, producers of copper, lead, and zinc 
normally derive a portion of their profits 
from silver; the loss of their profits af- 
fects not .only those’ producers, but, | 
éventually, everyone who in any way | 
uses copper, lead, or zinc. 


Silver Standard Cause 
Of Trade Uncertainty , 


The instability of the price of silver 
has long been a disturbing influence in 
international trade. In the.case of sil- 
ver-using countries, it often subjects 
profits of foreign trade to partial and 


fact, trade with those countries is fre-| 
quently reduced to a_ speculative basis. | 
Another unfortunate ,effect“is that com- 
modity prices within a silver-using coun- 
try must be readjusted frequently, es- 
pecially where foreign trade is an im- 
portant part of the country’s business. 

Silver has been discarded as a stand- 
ard of monetary value in the principal 
countries of the Occident, while in the 
Orient, India, Siam, the Straits Settle- 
ments, the Netherland East Indies, and 
the Philippines have all pegged their 
currencies to gold. Recently, Indo-China 
linked its piaster to the French franc, 
while Persia and Hong Kong are both} 
|considering the advantages of the gold 
standard. Japan, as early as 1897, went 
on the gold standard, extending its “eur- 
rency system to Taiwan and later to 
Chosen. } 


This exposition of the factors which 
| determine the price of silver emphasizes 
|that silver is a commodity. The study 
was -prepared in the finanee’ and - in- 
vestment. division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Comnferce under the 
direction of Ray Hall, acting chief. That 
division will be pleased to give its at- 
tention to inquiries on the subject. 


The publication is under the title, 





traffic, which flooded the adoption of; 


“The Price of Silver,” trade infor- 
+» mation bulletin No. 682, by Herbert 
M. Bratter, of the finance and in- 
vestment division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commorce. 
It may be obtained at 10 cents a 
copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 


Office. 





Review of Conviction 


Of Mr. Fall Is Asked 





Court Is Requested by 


| «Government Counsel 





Government counsel on Apr. 2, asked 
the Supreme Court of the United States | 
to igsue its writ of certiorari immediately | 
to review the case of Albert B. Fall, | 
former Secretary of the Interior, con- 





zs ee \ victed of accepting a bribe in connection | 
For Musical Compositions | 


with the negotiation of certain contracts | 
and leases between the United States) 
and the Pan American Petroleum &| 
Transport Company. 


Mr. Fall’s counsel perfected an appeal | 


to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia on Mar. 31, 1930, 


ing awaiting argument. 


present petition is based on 
240 (a) of the Judicial Code which per- 
mits the review of cases pending in cir- 


either before or after judgment. 


was found guilty of accepting a bribe of 
$100,000 from Edward L. Doheny. 
indictment made th 

with a lease demising Naval Petroleum 


gas is produced 
thereon, it is stated. 


, the contracts and the lease included in 
the indictment were set aside and can- 


preme Court on Feb. 28,1927. 

Mr. Doheny was acquitted in the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 
on Mar. 22 under an indictment charg- 
ing him with bribing Mr. Fall. (V U. S. 
Daily 232.) 


appeals raises no issues of fact, but is 
confined to questions of law. 

‘The court’s attention is called to the 
fact that Mr. Fall is in a very serious 
physical: condition which has his con- 
tinuous confinement to his,home. ‘Un- 
der these circumstances it it highly im- 
portant that the pending appeal be 
promptly heard and disposed of: for the 
reason that. Mr. 
wrongfully convicted of bribery, is en- 
titled to a prompt vindication; whereas,” 


sustained on appeal,.the United States 
is entitled in the interests of good goy- 
ernment and the public weal to have 





petition the Supreme Court for a writ | 
of certiorari.. “The trial of this cause | 
and the administration.of justice will be | 
promoted if, putsuant to section 240 (a) 
of the.Judicial Code, this court brings 
upon a writ of certiorari the pending ap- 


attend the Minnesota State fair to be! peal in the court of appeals,” it is pointed 
Minn., | out. 





Census to Affect House 
Membership of 28 States, 


\ 

[Continued from Page 1.] 
representation and the amount of the in- 
crease are: Ohio, 3; Texas, 2; New Jer- 
sey, 2; Arizona, 1; Connecticut, 1; ‘Plor- 
ida, 1; Montana, 1; Washington, 1; 
Oklahoma, 1; North Carolina, 1. 5 

The States that will lose by the new 
apportionment and the number of Rep- 
resentatives lost by each are: Indiana, ’' 
2; Iowa, 2; Kentucky, 2; Mississippi, 2; 
New York, 2; Alabama, 1; Kansas, 1; 
Louisiana, 1; Maine, 1; Massachusettes, 
1; Nebraska, 1; North Dakota, 1; Ten- 
nessee, 1; Vermont, 1; Virginia, 1. The 





other States remain the same, it was ex- | 
plain 







Resumes: Muscle 


Shoals Inquiry 


‘Witness Is Questioned on| 


Statement That President 


Is Pledged to Veto Bill for! 


, Government Operation 





[Continued from Page 1,] 
mittee. Legal services represented a to- 
tal of $99,158.44 paid to three firms, the 
statement showed. Amon: legal services 
obtained, Mr. Bell explained, were those 
of. Charles Evans Hughes, now Chief 

Justice of the “Supreme Court. 
Mr. Hughes was consulted chiefly with 
regard to the constitutional features of 
the Cyanamid bid and had advised that 


tthe lease be‘sought through congressional 


action rather,than through some other 
department of the Government, he stated. 

The statement showed total expendi- 
tures for the period from July 1, 1924, to 
Feb. 11, 1930, to be $168,706.88.e This 
included $20,950.28 for traveling ° ex- 
penses,, $20,321.69 for engingering serv- 
ices, $10,684.11 for printing, $10;588.89 
for publicity, and various‘minor items. 
| The amounts paid for legal services were 
}divided as follows:. $67,000 to Bond, 
| Schoeneck & King, $19,031.19 to, Hughes, 
Rounds, Sherman & Dwight, and $13,- 
127.44 to J. L. Andrews. 


| Mr. Bell maintained the power in- 
|terests had opposed not only the Norris 
| proposal for Government operation but 
|also the’ bid of the American Cyanamid 
| Company. 





é 


|Senate Approves Bill for 
Survey of Public Domain 





| An appropriation of $50,000 is author- } 


lized by legislation passed by the Senate 
| Apr. 2 to cover any expenses incurred by 
the President in making a study and 
report‘on the conservation and adminis- 
| tration of the public domain. 

| The act. as it passed the Senate, is an 
; amendment by Senator Bratton (Dem.), 
of New Mexico, in the form of a substi- 
tute to the bill (H. R. 6153); which au- 
thorized the President to appoint a com- 
mission to study and report on the sub- 
ject. 

The substitute act authorizes the ap- 

propriation to cover expenses incurred 
“through such methods as he may em- 
| ploy.” 
BMF Ty 
those States towards the Republican 
ranks. * * * : 
| “A shrewder political stroke on the 
|; part of the Administration is hard to 
imagine.” 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
and Chairman Caraway (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, asked Mr. Bell if‘ he could give 
the name of any power representatives 
who have been opposifig the Wright 
| bill. The witness replied he could not 

but he and T. W. Martin, of the Alabama 
Power Company, had been unable to 
agree as to certain features of the bid. 

A statement from the Union Carbide 
Company showing expenditures of $34,- 
634.22 for publicity in connection with 
Muscle Shoals was entered in the 
record. 
| Mr. Waldo stated he could not give 
|the name of power interests opposing 
the Cyanamid Company bid“ He was 
questioned concerning various telegrams 
relating to the activities of the Ten- 
nessee River Improvement Association. 

Included among these was a telegram, 
|dated May 31, 1929, from J> W. Worth- 
| ington tosMaj. E. B. Stahiman, Nashville, 
'Tenn.. which said: 
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President Names 
Three to Launch 
Alaskan Survey 


Commissioners Are Charged 
With Making Recommen- 
dations for Improvement 
Of Administration 








man Wilbur, announced Apr! 
President Hoover has designated the 
three commissioners for Alaska to con- 
stitute a committee to recommend steps 


for improving governmental administra- 
tion in Alaska. 

The codmmittee is to determine by 
study whether recommendation could be 
made leading to the placing of more au- 
thority for the control of Alaska in that 
Territory rather than in Washington, and 


thus increasing the opportunity for the | 
economic development of the Territory. | 


Among the first problems before the com- 
mittee are those dealing with sanitation 
and educational reorganization. 


The announcement of the Department 
of the Interior follows in full text: 









" TODA , 
353) race oe 
study of the administrative’ proble 
presenting themselves in the far n 
se commissioners represent | 


partments of the Federal Government in : 


, Washington, and each has. chatge of 


| portant elements of administration - 
| Alaska. 


| ernor of Alaska, representing. the” 
| partment of the Interior;. Dennis wa 
| representative of the Department 

‘Commerce, having charge of fishing’ 


|problems in Alaska; and Charles 


They are: George Parks, govs 




































| Flory, representing the Department 6 








Agricultme, and having charge) of far 
stock and forestry problems in A 
Each of these commissioners 
been a resident of Alaska. 
nis post as representative of his De- 


commissioner. ‘ 
The committee was appointed by an 


10; 1927.. The purpose of the committee 


‘is to determine %yv study whether recom- 


mendation could be made leading to the 
| placing of more authority for the control 


|opportunity for the economic.and com- 


|is in. harmony with that recent act of 
the Department of the Interior which 
transferred responsibility for the rein- 
|deer herds of Alaska from the Office of 
Education, in Washington, to that of 
'the governor of Alaska. 

| One of the first problems scheduled for 
|study and possible reorganization is that 





has. long _ 
Each retains 


The, Secretary of the Interior, Ray Ly- *Pattment and adds to it the duties of © 
2 that! 


executive order ‘ssued by the President ~ 
under the authoritv of an act of Feb, 


of Alaska in that Territory rather than 
in Washington, and thus increasing the” 


mercial development of the Territory. It — 


Secretary Wilbur announced today|vf the sahitary and medical work of the 
that the President has formed the three; Territory. Another problem for imme- 
commissioners for Alaska appointed | diate study is a consideration of the re- 
under tite act of Feb. 10, 1927, into a| organization of the educational system of 
committee to recommend steps for im- | the Territory. While the ex-officio com- 
proving governmental administration in| missioners have no authority. for final 
Alaska. The first meeting of the com-|attion their recommendations to the 
mittee’ will be held in Juneau, Alaska,| President will make it) possible for him_ 








during the present month, to begip a to bring about needed coordination. 


The witness testified to a communica- | 


Prompt Action. by Supreme) 


| tion, dated May 17, 1929, submitted to 
| Representative Dempsey (Rep.), 
| Lockport, N. Y., chairman of the Com- 


to the Cyanamid Company and its bid in 





of a bid for production of cheap fer- 

tilizer as a “shrewd political stroke.” 
Called Shrewd Move 

from the communication 


| 
| 
| Exeerpts 
| ollow: 
|. “President Hoover is the first Repub- 
| lican President to break into the “Solid 
| South.” If the Republican Party wishes 
to repeat its success in the South in the 
|next prefjdential election, it cannot do 
|better than to solve the fertilizer 
| Problem, = 

“No surer appeal to the great South 
can be *made than by adoption of a pro- 
| gram which would cut the price of ferti- 
|lizer to the southern farmer before the 
| next presidential primaries. 

“The expenditure by the Government 
|for improvement of navigation (etc.) 


| would, okviously increase the trend ir 


| 
| 
r 
| 


| 


of | 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, relating | 


which reference was made to support | 


“The Norris resolution reported favor- 
ably. and unanimously by the Senate 
Agricultural Committee is indentical with 
the bill that you opposed in the House 
with the exception of a mess of pottage 
‘which Norris offers Tennessee of 5 per 
cent on the gross sales of power at 
Cove Creek, and he neither guarantees 
the sale or pewer nor does he state 
the gross sales.” ’ 

Mr. Waldo testified a friend of his, 
R. H. McNeib; had conferred with Jo- 
sephus Daniels, former Secretary of the 
Navy, to ascertain his views on Muscle 
Shoals. He testified to a telegram he 
had sent Sept. 27, 1929, from Raleigh, 
|N. C., to Mr. Worthington, which stated: 
| “Making progress here; but not with 
|ex-Secretary. He is irrevocably com- 
mitted to Norris policy and may, advocate 
| Roosevelt for next Democratic candidate 
|for President on a Government owner- 
‘ship and dperatfon of power platform.” 
| The Committee issued'a call for J. E. 
| Pierce, of Huntsville, Ala., whese name 
|was brought out in previous testimony, 
|to appear for questioning. 
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s%, Sula & Company 
SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


THE WILL TO PLEASE’ 
Shirtmaking with us is more than Expert 


Knowledge; it requires an Organization * 
mentally equipped with the Will to Please. 
We are pleased to make Sample Shirts and Collars 


NEW YORK— 512 FIFTH AVENUE. 
CHICAGO-—6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


; LONDON PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 





« AN. OFFER» 


(VU. S.| 
Daily 338), where the case is now pend- | 


The cight of the Government to file the | 
section 


cuit courts of appeals or the Court of | 
Appeals of the Distriet of Columbia, | 


made up the Commitfee, on Recent Economic Changes. 
The former Secretary of the Interior | 


The | 
arges in connection | 
Reserve No. 1 in California to the Pan| 
American Company for a period of 20! 
years and so long thereafter as oil or| 
in paying quantities | 


It is pointed out in the petition that | 


celled for fraud and illegality by the Su- | 


The Government’s petition states that | 
the appeal now pending in the court of | 


Fall, if he has been| 


the brief states, “if the conviction be | 


him appropriately punished.” | 

Whatever the decision of the court of | 
appéals might be on, the pending appeal, | 
the brief declares the losing party . will | 


| 


| 


ab 





« « What are the reasons behind 


aM 


ey 
gal 


et 


“current business conditions 


? 


Tuat question is answered by the seventeen men who 


Their answer is based on one of the most searching surveys ever 


The epitome of the Committee’s conclusions is that 
leadership is vital to equilibrium.” 


’ 
A 


oes 


a 


made in America, a detailed study of every phase of social and eco- 
nomic development that has affected the nation’s business fabric since 
the great war. ; 


informed 


Because this pronouncement so perfectly coincides with the whole 


INFORMED LEADERSHIP 


More than a thousand requests for the booklet have already been 
received and a second printing has been ordered so that we are now 


le to satisfy further demands. 


program of the founders'of The United States Daily—to provide for 
the nation’s leaders every possible fact concerning the Government 
which affects national progress and welfare—we caused to be printed 
in handy form the conclusions of the Committee on Recent -Economic 
Changes under the title: 


' 


It is doubtful if so much vital information was ever packed into 


Just Write “Informed Leadership”? and Your 
Name on a Sheet of Your Business Stationery 
and Mail It to Us 


Educational Departmént 


he Anited States Daily - 


WASHINGTON 





seventeen pages of type before. Its authorship speaks for itself. Its 
“content is so fundamental, so vital t6 American business that none 
should overlook it. 
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upport 


Privilege of 


t 
a 


‘Claim Said to Be Futile - 


_. New Orleans, La.—The Board of Tax 

~ Appeals should have permitted the tax- 

paying company to support its amended 

_ petition with evidence, the Circuit Court 

_ of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit held in 
this case. The original opinion appro 

a decision of th rd of Tax Appeals 

but with a proviso that the taxpaying 

company should be allowed to amend its 

tion. The Board allowed the petition 

be amended but refused to admit any 

- evidence in support of it, the court ex- 

plained. 


SouTHport MILL, LIMITED 
v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
_ Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
. No. 5564. 

Petition for review of decision of ‘the 
Board of Tax Appeals for the District 
of Louisiana. 

E. BARRETT PRETTYMAN (FREDERICK R. 
Gisss, Kart D. Loos and Preston B. 
KAVANAGH with him on the brief for 
the taxpayer; C. M. CHAREST, DONALD 
V. Hunter, J. Louis MonarcH, SEWALL 
Key and RANDOLPH C. SHAW (G. A. 
Youncquist and F. N. THOMPSON with 
them on the brief) for the Commis- 
sioner. 

Before BrYAN and ‘Foster, Circuit 
Judges, and S1stey, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
Mar 15, 1980 

Bryan, Circuit Judge—On a former 

petition for review in this case we af- 

firmed a, decision of the United States 

Board Tax Appeals which excluded 

from invested cap of petitioner two 

amounts, one for $100,000 and one for 
$197,500, and classified those amounts as 
borrowed capital. The revenue act of 

1918, in force during the period involved, 

by section 326 includes as invested capi- 

tal paid-in surplus, but excludes borrowed 
capital. 40 Stat. 1092. Petitigner agreed 


to pay to the stockholders who advanced | 


the sums above mentioned 6 per cent per 
annum, which though designated as“divi- 
dends we also held was interest. The 
borrowed capital was finally paid by peti- 
tioner to the stockholders who were en- 
titled to it, but without interest. 26 F. 
(2) 17. Petitioner’s president testified 
that he was uncertain whether the inter- 
est or so-called dividends had been 


waived. 
Amendment Allowed 


As appears from our former opinion, 

titioner was then contending that at 
east it was entitled to a deduction for in- 
terest from income, but the question of 
allowance for interest was not then an 
issue, and, besides, just stated, it did 
not oppeet definitely whether or not in- 
terest been waived. The decision was, 
therefore, affirmed, but without prejudice 
to the petitioner to make applicatior for 


an allowance on account of interest on had 


borrowed capital. On the going down of 
the mandate, the Board of Tax Appeals 
allowed the petition to be amended so as 
to claim interest, but refused to admit 
any evidence in support of it. 

The affirmance of the board’s decision 
without prejudice to the petitioner’s right 
to come se interest was for the purpose 
of e bling petitioner to show if it could 
that it was entitled to interest. The mere 
privilege to file an amended petition 
without more would have been a futile 
thing. The affirmance without prejudice 
operated to leave the amended peti- 
tion unembarrassed* by what had gone 


before, and at the same time to pre-| 


serve to the Government the right to 
make any defense it had. Taylor v. 


Slater, 21 R.I. 104. The record is not in | 


such shape as that we could finally deter- 
mine whether there should be an allow- 
ance for interest. 


The petition for review is granted, and 
the cause is remanded with directions to 
the Board of Tax Appeals to pass upon 
nee amended petition upon its 
merits. 


Ruling on California’s 
Property Tax Announced 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Apr: 2. 
County assessors should furnish city 
assessors a description of the personal 
property taxable by them when written 
request is made therefor; Attorney Gen- 
eral Webb recently ruled. The 1929 law 
amending section 3629 of the Political 
Code-and requiring county assessors to 
keep secret certain information disclosed 
in statements filed by taxpayers does not 
Prohibit the county assessor from sup- 


plying this information, the opinion held. 
~— 


Legality of Nebraska - 
. Statute Before State Court 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Apr. 2. 
The constitutionality of a 1923 stat- 
ute relating to special assessments in 
counties have a population between 9,000 
and 11,000 is now before the State su- 
preme court in a case in which Herman 
Tombrink and other taxpayers , are 
parties. Sarpy county is the only county 
to which the law applies and the act is 
special legislation designed to cover the 
construction of a particular highway, 

the plaintiffs in the case contend. 


Change in Idaho Personal 
Property Tax Is Proposed 


State of Idaho: 

Boise, Apr. 2. 
A change should be made in the Idaho 
rsonal property tax law, State Auditor 
G. Gallet said recently commenting 
upon a decision of the State supreme 
court to the effect that no personal prop- 
ny coming into the State after the sec- 
‘ Monday in January may be taxed. 
_ This ruling is unfair to established mer- 

startin 


Bs chants who 
_. whereas merchants 
; r the second Monda 
taxation for the hoe 
Gallet asserted. 


t 


business 
in January es- 
nce of the year, 


ing Testimony as Basis of 


‘Federal Taxation 


Good 


a 
+ 


Goodwill 


Will Held to Be Factor in Fixin 


Taxable Profit on Sale of Business 


Valuation Subtracted From 


Price Obtained Involves Fac- 


tors Other Than Residual Value of Tangibles 


When a fi owned 


actory 
1913, was sold, the will or, going 


gain or loss for tax p 

of Tax Appeals has~held. 
such a case is the sales price less the 
Mar. 1, 1913, value, the opinion explained. 
The going concern value on Mar. 1, 1913, 
depends upon the earnings over a series 
of years and other relevant factors, the 
Board. held, setting forth the mathe- 
matical rule to be used in this particular 
| case, 


es, the Board 


4 


Waite & WELLS Co. 


Vv. . 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Board of Tax Appeals. 


No. 20035. 
Henry F.“PARMALEE and BARRY MoHUN 


ior to Mar. 1,| 


concern value on that date should be 
taken into consideration ‘in computing 


The ‘gain in 


fiachinery, tools and appliances, office 
furniture and fixtures, stock on hand 
and in process of manufacture, mer-> 
chandise and raw materials, operated and 
used in connection with the said plant 
and factory, more particularly specified 
in the schedule.attached hereto and made 
a ‘hereof, * * * 

nder the contract of sale it was 
planned that the petitioner should with- 
draw from the factory on a Saturday 
night and that the United States Rub- 
ber Co, should commence its operation 
of the factory the following Monday 
morning. No time was lost in the man- 
;ufacture of paper boxes and the peti- 
tioner was to turn over ‘its complete 
organization of opergtives, in so far as 
it was within its pewer to do so. This 
plan was in fact carried out and the pe- 
titioner’s business, its land, buildings, 
machinery, and equipment were sold and 


for the taxpayer; L. A. Luce and F. L.| delivered as a going concern in full oper- | 


VAN HAAFTEN for the Commissioner. 
Findings of Fact and Opinion 
Mar. 26, 1930 

This is a proceeding for the redetermi- 
nation of a deficiency in income and 
profits tax for 1920 of $11,630.64. The 
cenly point in issue is the amount of 
profit, if any, realized by the petitioner 
upon the sale of a paper box factory in 
1920 for $150,000 cash, which profit the 
Commissioner has determined amounted 
to $82,095.14. The petitioner contends 
that in his computation the Commissioner 
has allowed no amount for the good will 
or going concern value of the factory at 
Mar. 1, 1913,: which it claims was not 
less than $73,689.75. 


Facts Incident to 


ation and production. Thereafter the pe- 
titioner made no more boxes for the 
United States Rubber Co. or its subsid- 
igries. | 

Profit as Returned Is 


Increased by Commissioner 


The tangible assets belonging to the 
Naugatuck factory of the petitioner at 
the beginning of each of the five calendar 
years immediately preceding Mar. 1, 
1913, had the following values: 1908, 
$61,235.93; 1909, $57,061.72;. 1910, $57,- 
231.79; 1911, $60,714.62; 1912, $53,946.99; 
total, $290,191.05. 

The net earnings of the factory for 
each of the five calendar years immedi- 
ately preceding Mar. 1, 1913, were as 
followa: 1908, $38,549.98; 1909, $28,- 
104.60; 1910, $16,555.63; 1911, $806.99; 


Valuation Narrated 1912, $18,691.67; total, $102,708.87. 
The petitioner is a Connecticut corpo-| In its income-tax return for 1920, the 
ration engaged in the manufacture and/| petitioner reported a profit upon the sale 


sale of paper boxes. In 1920, it had in 
operation factories in Bridgeport, Water- 
bury, New Haven, and Naugatuck. The 
Naugatuck factory burned in 1902 and a 
new factory building was erect@d. From 
a period prior to 1902 until 1920, 95 per 
cent of the business of the —— 
factory Was derived from the sale o 
per boxes to the Goodyear Metallic 
Rubber Shoe Co. and to the Goodyear 
India Rubber Cloth Co., which, prior to 
1920, became subsidiaries of the United 
States Rubber Co. These concerns are 
located at Naugatuck. The Naugatuck 
factory was not built to carry on a gen- 
eral paper box manufacturing business, 
other factories of the petitioner being 
equipped for that purpose. These other 
factories were located at a distante of 
from 6 to 26 miles from the Naugatuck 
factory. When the Naugatuck factory 
was rebuilt in 1902, machinery especially 
designed for the manufacture of boxes for 
the two rubber companies was installed. 
Every machine in the factory was scien- 
tifically constructed for the production of 
boxes used by the rubber companies. _If 
the Naugatuck factory had ceased doing 
business with the rubber companies not 
more than two machines in it could have 
been utilized in the other factories of the 
company. 

The Baugatuck factory was run in- 
dependently re the other Sactoriae and it 
a separate accounting system. It 
was charged with a proportioaste’ dhare 
of certain overhead expenses such as 
officers’ salaries. The business done with 
the rubber companies was secured and 
conducted under a series of five-year 
contracts. On Mar. 1, 1913, the busi- 
ness was being carried on under two con- 
| tracts entered into in 1910, which ex- 
pired on Mar. 1, 1915. On Sept. 24, 1914, 
| another five-year contract was entered 
| into between the petitioner and the rub- 
| ber companies effective Apr. 1, 1915, 
jand covering a period of five years. 
This contract stipulated that the rubber 
companies would purchase their entire 
supply of paper boxes during the five- 
| year period from the petitioner at prices 
fixed in the contract. 

The value of the Naugatuck factory 
materially increased in 1920 over 1913, 
on account of the war and the resulting 
Increase in construction costs and in 
business. 

The prices of materials and labor at 
about the expiration of the five-year con- 
| tract effective Apr. 1, 1915 were chaotic. 
{It became impracticable to enter into 
another contract covering a five-year pe- 
riod. In this situation negotiations were 
entered into in 1919 between the United 
States Rubber Co. and the petitioner for 
the purchase by the former of the Nauga- 
tuck factory. The rubber company be- 
lieved that it would be more advantage- 
‘us and profitable for it to take over the 
factory and make its own_paper boxes 
than to buy them from White & Wells. 
It was not the intention of the rubber 
company to go into the paper box busi- 
ness or sell boxes to the public but 
merely to manufacture them for use in 
its Own business. 


| Details Given of 
Sale of Factory 


The dealings between the rubber com- 
panies and White & Wells had always 
| been carried on at arm’s length. From 
| time to time the rubber companies sent 
|out feelers to other rubber companies 
at Bridgeport and New Haven to see 


’ 





of its Naugatuck faetory of $52,471.13. 
This was based upon the difference be- 
tween the $150,000 cash received on the 
sale and $97,528.87, the residual value of 
| the tangibles of the Naugatuck factory 
as computed by the petitioner. The 
commissioner rejected the method of 
computation used by the petitioner in de- 
termining the residual value of the 
tangibles and in lieu thereof found a 
value of $67,904.86. By this method of 
!computation the commissioner deter- 
mined a profit upon the sale of $82,- 
095.14. The petitioner does not challenge 
the correctness of the Commissioner’s de- 
| termination that the residual value of the 
tangibles at the date of sale was $67,- 
904.86. 7 
Question Presented 
Is Amount of Profit 
Opinion : 
SmitH.—The only point in issue in 
this proceeding is the amount of profit 
realized by the petitioner upon the sale 
of its De: eye factory in 1920 for 
$150,000. The respondent has deter- 
mined the amount of the profit to be $82,- 
095.14. He contends that the residual 
value of the tangibles at the date of 
sale was $67,904.86 and that the amount 
received in excess of that amount constic 
tutes profit. The petitio does not 
challenge the correctness of the respond- 
ent’s determination of the residual value 
of the tangibles but contends that to 
such value should be added the good ‘will 
or going concern value of the Naugatuck 
factory on Mar. 1, 1913, which it con- 
tends was at least $73,689.75. The calcu- 
latfon by which petitioner reaches 
this result is as fofiugs: 
Total value of net tangible assets 
for five-year period, 1908-1912. $290,191.05 
Average yearly. value_of net tan- 
| gible assets 
| Total net earnings for five-year 
period . Wega cds.... Bebeedec 
Average yearly net earnings .... 
Deduct: 
Ten per cent (10%) return on 
average net tangible assets, 





58,038.21 | 


102,708.87 
20,541.77 


5,803.82 


. 

Average yearly earnings attribu- 
table to intangible assets .... 

Multiply to capitalize on a five- 
year purchase 


14,737.95 
5 


| Value of. petitioner’s good will 

on Mar. 1, 1913 $73,689.75 
The -pertinent provision of the appli- 
;cable statute is section 202(a) of the 
revenue act of 1918, which provides, so 
far as material, as fqllows: 

That for the purpose of ascertaining the 
gain derived or loss sustained from the sale 
or other disposition of property, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed, the basis shall be— 








(1) In the case of property acquired be- 
fore Mar. 1, 19138, the fair market, price or 
value of such property as of that date; * * * 

In support of its contention that the 
going concern value of its Naugatuck 
factory should be taken into aceount in 
determining the Mar. 1, 1913, value there- 
of the petitioner relies upon the decisién 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit in Pfleghar Hardware 
Specialty Co. v..Blair, 30 Fed. (2d) 614. 


Good Will Said to 
Augment Going Value 


In that case the vendor corporation 
sold its plant in 1919 to the English & 
Mersick Co. and went out of business. 
The question before the court was the 
Mar. 1, 1913, value of the property sold. 





them for the manufacture of paper boxes:| residual value of the tangibles there 
which they needed and which were then] should be added nothing for. the gooa 
being manufactured by the petitioner at| will or going concern value at Mar. 1, 
| its Naugatuck factory. 1913, for the reason (1) that the vendor 
The 5-year contract of Sept. 24, 1914,| had no good will to sell; (2) that if it 


what arrangement could be: made with|The Government contended that to the | 





effective Apr. 1, 1915, expired Mar. 31,}had such good will such good will was 
1920, before negotiations for the pur-| not sold; (3) that if good will existed 
chase by the United States Rubber Co.| and was sold, there was no proof of its 
of the Naugatuck factory had been con-| value as of Mar. 1, 1913; and (4)~ that 
cluded. Thereafter business was con-|no proof was made of the original cost 
ducted between the Naugatuck factory|of such good will and’ that such proof 
and the United States Rubber Co. on a| was necessary. Allof the contentions o 
month to month basis.. In 1920, the|the Government were overruled by the 
rubber company made an offer to buy|court. The principal contention of the 
the Naugatuck factory for $50,000. On| Government appears to have been that 


Apr. 21, 1920, the petitioner refused the 
offer of $50,000 and made a counter- 
offer. to sell for $150,000 and notified 
the United States Rubber Co. that if 
this offer was not accepted it would forth- 
with discontinue the manufacture: of 
paper boxes for the rubber company. 
The rubber company carefully, considered 
the situation and on May 24, 1920, a con- 
tract of sale was entered into between 
the petitioner and the United States 
Rubber Co. by which the petitioner sold 
|to the rubber“company its Naugatuck 
| factory for $150,000 cash. The contract 





inasmuch as the vendor corporation man- 
ufactured goods for a sole customer no 
good will could attach to the business. 
The evidence was held to show that the 
vendor corporation Pert good will 
on Mar. 1, 1913, and on the date of the 
sale of its factory in 1919, though prac- 
tically all of its products were purchased 
by one customer. “Good will” was held 
to mean every possible advantage ac- 
quired by the old firm in the progress 
of its business, whether connected with 
| debts, business or with the name of the 
jold firm, or with any matter carrying 


are required to pay a tax | 


| provided that the seller agreed to trans- 
fer the land on which the factory stood; 
| * * * Together with all, the buildings 
and the entire plant and structures; also 
jal chatels in and about said plant and 
premises including factory equipment, 


with it benefit of business. 

In the instant proceeding the res 
dent attempts to differentiate the 
ghar Hardware Specialty Co. case from 
the instant case, since in the former the 
company sold its plant and went out of 
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Board of Tax Appeals—Amended Petition—Evidence— 
When the court affirmed a decision of the Board of Tax Appeals, but with- 


_out prejudice to the 
and the Board of Tax Ap 


Daily, 354, Apr. 3, 1930. 


petitioners to make application for a certain deduction 
als allowed the 
claim the deduction, it should have admitted 
amended petition.—Southport Mill v. Commissioner. 


tition to be amended so as to 
evidence in support of the 
(Cc. Cc. A. 5)—V U.S. 


Gain or Loss—Sales—Goodwill and Going Concern’ Value—Mar. +1, 1913— 


Value— 


When the basis for the computation of the 


ain on the sale of a factory 


is the Mar. 1, 1913, fair market value,.such value may be an amount in ex- 
cess of the residual value of the tangibles depending upon the earnings over 
a series of years and other relevant factors.—White & Wells Co. v. Commis- 
sioner. (B. T. A.)—V U. S. Daily, 354, Apr. $, 1930. ~ 


Statute of Limitations—Collection—Waiver Executed After Statute Expired— 
Under section 278 (e) of the revenue act of 1926 a collection waiver exe- 
cuted after the effective date of that act is without effect where the cdllec- 


tion was barred prior to the enactment 
pany v. Commissioner. (B. T. A.)—V 
S ‘ 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals © 


Promulgated Apr. 1 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles and 
will be printed in full text in this 
or Subsequent issues. Subscribers 
who are interested in any decision 
not so designated should write to the 
Inquiry Division, The United States 
Daily. ; 

Myra Furst. Docket No. 26892. 

The Board has jurisdiction of a 
proceeding brought by a withholding 
agent. to determine the liability of 
the withholding agent for the taxes 
of nonresident alien individuals. 

Where® nonresident alien individ- 
uals neither filed returns of all in- 
come from sources within the United 
States nor claims with the petitioner 
as withholding agent for the benefit 
of the personal exemption, the peti- 
tioner, as withholding agent, is hot 
entitled, under the revenue act of 
1924 and the regulations promul- 
gated thereunder, to the benefit of 
@ personal exemption for each non- 
resident alien individual. _ 

Promulgated Apr. 2 
Western Elaterite Roofing Company. 
Docket No. 33931. 

Donations. Respondent disallowed 
as deductions from gross income 
18 items consisting of contributions 
made by petitioner to various or- 
ganizations. Upon the record re- 
spondent’s determination is approved 
as to 13 items and disapproved as to 
the remaining 5. 


Limitation of Missouri 
Road District Tax Set Forth 


| State of Missouri: 

Jefferson City, Apr. 2. 
Twenty-five cents on the $100 valua- 
tion is the maximum amount of taxes 
hich may be levied by a special road 
district without a vote of the people and | 
an order of the county court, A. M.! 
Meyer, ‘assistant attorney general, re- | 
cently ruled in an opinion approved by 
Attorney General Shartel. | 


—_—_———s—s—s!_!_—ala_—w 


business, whereas in the instant proceed- 
ing the petitioner sold only one of its 
factories and continued in the general 
paper box business. It is further con- 
tended that the United States Rubber 
Co. did not buy the good will of the peti- | 


| tiener or of the Naugatuck factory, be- | 


cause the Naugatuck factory was de- 
signed especially for manufacturing sup- 
plies for the rubber company; that it was 
not necessary for the rubber company to 
buy any good will of the. plant. 


Method of Computing 
Value Lowers Taxable Gain 


We are of the opinion that there is 
no sound basis for distinguishing the in- 
stant case from that of the Pfleghar 
Hardware Specialty Co. case. The ques- 
tion before us here is the fair market 
value of the Naugatuck factory as a go- 
ing concern on Mar, 1, 1918. The evi- 
dence indicates that it was operating at 
a good profit and we are by no means 
persuaded that the factor of profitable: 
operation should not be taken into ac- 
count in computing the fair market value. 
It is to be assumed that a manufacturer 
doing a profitable business will not sell 
his plant at any date for the residual 
value of its tangibles. The Commis- 
sioner also contends that the petitioner 
did not sell any géod will when it sold 
i eee factory. We believe that 
it did. 

The record indicates that the petitioner 
had-been doing a profitable business with 
the United States Rubber Co. or its sub- 
sidiaries for a long period of years. Such 
a business relationship had valué. Our 
concern here is the determination of that 
value. Petitioner contends that that 
value on Mar. 1, 1913, was $73,689.75. 
We have above set out the formula by 
which it reaches such valuation. The re- 
spondent criticizes this formula for the 
reason that two years of the period of 
operation, namely, 1908 and 1909, were 
under contracts antedating the contracts. 
of 1910 and that “the operating results 
of those two years are not a criterion in 
the determination of the Mar. 1, 1913, 
value. {We think this criticism is sound. 
Presumably, the rubber companies in the 
making of the contracts of 1910 either 
obtained better prices from the petitioner 

r else the costs of operation under the 
contracts effective Apr. 1, 1910, were less 
advantageous to,the petitioner. 

We are of the opinion that the de- 
termination of the going concern value 
of the petitioner on ae 1, 1913, should 
be predicated upon operating results cov- 
ering the years 1910, 1911, and 1912 and 
to exclude the results obtained under the 
earlier contract in February for the 
years 1908 and 1909. _ 

From a consideration of the entire 
record we reach the conclusion that the 

oing concern value of the petitioner’s 
Naugatucie factory on Mar. 
the amount of $31,441.60, which amount 
added to the residual value of the 
tangibles of $67,904.86 gives a basis for 
the determination of the profit upon the 





| gale of the Naugatuck factory of $99,- 
n- | 846.46, Since such factory was sold in 
fle- | 1920 for $150,000 cash the profit realized 


upon the sale was $50,653.54. 
Judgment will be entered under 
rule 50, * 


1, 1913, was |. 


of the 1926 act.—Jacob Brothers Com- 
U. S. Daily, 354, Apr. 3, 1930. 


Hlinois Tax Changes 
‘Suggested by Report 


State Commission Makes 27 
Recommendations for Re- 
form of Methods 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Apr. 2. 
Twenty-seven specific recommenda- 
tions for changes in the tax laws of II- 
linois as well as proposals for the com- 
plete revision of the revenue article of 
the State constitution are contained in 
the tenth annual report of the Illinois 
State tax commission, just released by 
Chairman William H. Malone. The fol- 
lowing are ong the recommendations 
in the commission’s report ,to the gov- 
ernor and general assembly: 
“1. That property assessments be 
placed on an actual basis of full value by 
1931. « 


“2. That the township assessor systém 
be replaced by a county assessment sys- 
tem, with a full-time: supervisor in 
charge in each county, working with the 
advice of five district supervisors ap- 
pointed by the tax commission. 


“3. That the commission be given 
broader powers of equalization, which 
would enable it to raise or lower the as- 
sessed valuations in any taxing district 
of any class of property or of any tax- 
payer. 

“4, That State tax administration in 
Illinois be consolidated in, a single de- 
partment, preferably in the tax com- 
mission. : ' 


Complete Revision Sought 


“5. That the commission be empowered 
to substitute its own appointees, for 
local assessors in making reassessmeénts, 
where it judges necessary; and that i 
have the further power te compel | 
governments to adjust their tax rates to 
changes in, valuations resulting from 
reassessments, in order that the revalua- 
tions will not affect the amount of rev- 
nue collected. \ 

“6. That the general property tax in 
its present form ‘has outlived its useful- 
ness in Illinois’ and ‘must be abolished,’ 
and that, to this end, a complete revision 
of the revenue provisions of the gonstitu- 
tion must be effected at once. Broad 
discretion as to tax policies should be 
lodged in the general assembly.” 

Commenting upon the recommenda- 
tions, Chairman Malone said: 

“Our purpose is to overhaul and mod- 
ernize the antique taxing machinery of 
Illinois, place the assessment, of prop- 
erty on a scientific and equitable basis, 
and wipe out tax fixing, favoritism, dis- 
honesty, and inequalities wherever they 
may exist in the State. 

“The commission has-done much dur- 
ing recent years to give relief to those 
who carried more than their just share 
of the tax burden, It has. not hesitated 
to order reassessments when the facts 
justified such aggressive action. 

Would Step Tax) Dodging 

“Now we propose to get at the bot- 
tem of the assessment evil and root out 
the causes for inequalitits. I am con- 
vinced we can do this only by strength- 
ae the taxing system all along the 
ine. ; ‘ 

“By the assessment of property at 
full value we will eliminate confusion, 
and attending opportunities for tax eva- 
sion. Tax rates will be reduced so the 
levies will remain at their present 
amounts. ._This will safeguard the prop- 
erty owner against higher taxes. 

“Few people complain about paying a 
fair tax. y do bitterly oppose pay- 
ing more than their share of the burden. 
Real estate is paying more than its 
quota. It must have relief. Uniformity 
in assessments is the first step in the 
right direction. 

“Our present methods of obtaining as- 
sessments are too haphazard. Large 
Repay owners invariably profit under 
such a system because they know how 
to obtain and can pay for privileges and 
low assessments, But the fittle taxpayer 
gets the worst of it. He must pay to the 
hilt and in addition stand part of his tax- 
dodging neighbor’s load. Tha recom- 
mendations outlined in the commission’s 
report will go far toward the correction 
of evils which have existed too long.” 


Acquigsences Announced 
In Decisions on Tax Cases 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Robert H. Lucas, announces his acqui- 
escence in decisions of the Board of Tax 
Appeals, the titles, docket numbers and 
citations of which follow: 


5 ice Plywood Co., 25797, 17-166. 
uu 


lany, George W., estate of,* 20169, 


Dulany Jr.; et al., George W., benefici- 
aries,“ 20169, 17-486, 

Elias & Co., Joseph, 20482, 17-628. 

Kauai Railway Co., Ltd., 11101, 13-686. 

Kennedy, John T., 19785, 16-1372. 

Landreth Co., E.,f 15885, 11-1, 15-655. 

McBryde Sugar Co., Ltd., 11102, 13-686. 


* Estate tax decision. t Acquiescence re- 
lates to all issues in both decisions casone 
invested capital question in decision pub- 
lished in it B. T. , 


The Commissioner does not acquiesce | 


in the following decisions: 


Gideon-Anderson Co., 22365, 18-329, 
Landreth Co., E. A.,” 15835, 11-1. 


* Nonacquiescence relates only to invested 
capital issue, 
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Expiration of Limitation Period H eld 
To Bar Tax Collection Despite W aiver 


Release Executed After Date 


of 1926 Act Ineffective Due’ 


To Bar Previously Existing Against Government 


sd , 

A collection waiver executed by a tax- 
payer after the effective date of the reve- 
nue act of 1926 was in ineffective when 
prior to the enactment of that act the 
time had run within which the Govern- 


|ment could have forced collection, the 


Board of Tax Appeals has held, citing 
section 278 (e) of the 1926 act. — 


JACOB BROTHERS COMPANY 


Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
, Board of Tax Appeals. 
No. 18832. ; 

R. Kemp SLAUGHTER and HuGH C. BIckK- 
FORD for the taxpayer; H. L. Jones for 
the Commissioner. 

Findings of Fact and Opinion 
Mar. 19, 1930 


was filed with the Board on July 24, 1926, J 
On Dec, 3, 1927, the collection waiver set 
forth in the findings of fact was exe- 
cuted. 

Except for the collection waiver filed 
as aforesaid, it seems that there could be 
no question but what the collection was 
barred. The real question here isthe ef- 


‘| fect. of the collection waiver which) was 


filed on Dec. 3, 1927. ‘ 

The respondent takes the position that 
the revenue act of 1928, which repealed 
section 1106 of the revenue act of 1926, 
| had the effect of removing retroactively 
section 1106 to the same effect as if it had 
never been enacted and that this brings 
the situation within the scope of our de- 
cision in the Joy Floral Company,’7 B. T, 





This is a proceeding for the redeter-| 4 go0 


mination of a deficiency in income and 
profits taxes for the calendar year 1917 
in the amount of $2,956.69. The only 
issue presented is whether the collection 
of the deficiency is barred by the statute 
of limitations. The facts were stipulated 
as follows: 


The petitioner is a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of New 
York and is engaged in the business of 
manufacturing and selling pianos and 
other musical instruments. Its principal 
office is located in the City of Néw York. 

The petitioner filed its separate income 
and profits tax returns for the calendar 
year 1917 on Forms 1031 and 1103 on 
May 2, 1918, the time for filing such re- 
turn having been extended to that date 
by proper’ authority. Upon the basis of 
the return, tax was assessed and paid in 
the amount of $5,667.89.. On June 15, 
1922 an. amended consolidated return 


We are unable to agree with this posi- 
tion. On this point we think that secti 
278(e) is controlling. That section pre 
vides as follows: 


Enforcement of Deficiency 
| Tax Barred by Statute 


(e) This section shall not bar a distraint 
or proceeding in court begun before the 
enactment of the revenue act of 1924; nor 
shall it authorize the assessment of a stax 
or the collection thereof by distrainf®or 
by Eescoatiog in @tirt (1) if at the time 
of the enactment of this act such assess- 
ment, distraint or proceeding was “barred 
by the statutory period of limitation prop- 
erly applieable thereto, unless prior to the 
enactment of this act the Commissioner 
and the taxpayer agreed in writing thereto, 
or (2) contrary to the provisions of sub- 
division (a) of section 274 of this act. 


*At the time of the enactment of the 


was filed by the petitioner and certain| revenue act of 1926 the collection of the 
other companies with which affiliation | t@x was already barred by the statutory 
was/claimed. No assessment was made | Period of limitation properly applicable 


on this latter return and the affiliation 
claimed was not accepted by the De- 
partment. 


Claim for Abatement 
Rejected in Full 


On Mar. 7, 1928, the Commissioner 
advised the petitioner that an additional 
tax for the year 1917 in the’ amount of 
$2,956.69 would be assessed but that a 
claim for abatement thereof would be 
entertained if an appeal were filed within 
30 days from the date of the receipt by 
the petitioner of the Commissioner’s 
detter. Such additional tax was assessed 
in the March, 1923, assessment list. On 
Mar. 26, 1923, the petitioner filed a 
claim for abatement of the additional 
tax so assessed against it.» 


After several conferences the claim for 
abatement was rejécted in full. 1 
petitioner was notified of the Commis- 
sioner’s action on the claim for abate- 
ment by letter dated May 26, 1926, which 
provides as follows: 

Sirs: Your claim for abatement of a de- 
ficiency in tax amounting to $2,956.69 as- 
sessed against you for the taxable year 
1917 has been. carefully considered. hy this 
Office, and it is proposed to allow the said 
elaim fors$ \none and to reject it for 
$2,956.69, as computed upon the enclosed 
statement. 

In accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 283 (e) or section 283 (k) of the sev- 
enue act of 1926, you are allowed 60 days 
(not counting. Sunday as the sixtieth day) 
from the date of mailing of this letter 
within which to file a petition with the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals, Earle 
Building, Washington, D. C., contesting in 
whole-or in part the correctness of this de- 
termination. 

If you acquiesce in this determination and 
do not desire to file such petition, you are 
requested to execute waiver of your right 
to file a petition with the United States 
‘Board of Tax Appeals on the enclosed 
Form A and forward it tothe Commissioner 
of Internat Revenue, Washington, D. C., 
for the attention of IT:CR:D-TGH. In 
the event that you acquiescé in a part of 
the determination, the waiver should be 


executed with respect to the items to which 


you agree. . 
Collection Waiver Was 
Given by Petitioner 

From the determination of the Com- 


missioner’ as set forth in the letter of |; 


May 26, 1926, the petitioner appealed to 
the Board on July 24, 1926, claiming that 
collection of such assessment was out- 
lawed by the statute of Jimitations. 

On Dec. 3, 1927, petitioner executed a 
collection waiver which expired Dec. 31, 
1928. This waiver provided: 

It is hereby agreed by and between Jacob 
Bros. Co. of 539 West 39th Street, New 
York City, party of the first part, and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, party 
of the second part, that the amount of 
$2,956.67 representing an assessment of 
income tax for the year(s) 1917 made 
against the said party of the first part, 
appearing on the Wash.-Mar, 86,spl. 22/1923 
assessment list, page 8, line 6, for the 
third district of New York, may be col- 
lected (together with such interest, penal- 
ties, or other additions as are provided by 
Jaw) from said party of the first part by 
distraint or by a proceeding in court begun 
at any time prior to Dec. 31, 1928. 

Except for the foregoing the petitioner 
never consented in writing to the assess- 
ment of any additional income or profits 
taxes for the year ended Dec. 31, 1917, 
nor to a determination of the assessment 
or the collection of additional taxes after 
the expiration of five years after the time 
when the petitioner’s 1917 tax return 
was filed, namely, May 2, 1918. 


Collection Barred at 
Time of 1924 Act 


pinion ‘ : 
TRAMMELL.—The only question pre- 
sented \is whether the statute of limita- 
tions bars the collection of the deficiency. 
In this case the assessment of the de- 
ficiency was made in March, 1923, pecs 
te the enactment of the revenue act o 
The five-year period of limitation 
applicable to the assessment and collec- 
tion thereof expired on May 2, 1923. At 
the time of the enactmerft of the reve- 
nue act of 1924 both the assessment and 
collection of the tax were barred by the 
statute of limitations. Bowers v. New 
York & Albany Lighterage Company, 273 
U. 8. 346. 
The notice'to the petitioner of the re- 
jection of the claim in abatement was 
mailed on Mey 26, 1926, and the petition 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 





State of Mississippi 
S. C. R, 26. Mr. Kiger. To amend sec- 


| 
tion 112 of the constitution to provide ‘for 


the imposition of a severance tax, fixing the 
limitation upon tax ac and bond issues, 
and for the classification of personal prop- 


erty for taxation, ; 


thereto and’ the ‘Commissioner and the 
‘taxpayer did not agree in writing prior 
to the enactment of the revenue act of 
1926 to any extension of time for the 


‘| collection of the tax after the expiration 


ef the statutory period. Subdivision (e) 
of section 278 is a limitation upon .all 
the other provisions of section 278 of 
the revenue act of 1926, and under that 
subdivision any consent‘or agreement by 
the Commissioner and the taxpayer with 
respect to the assessment or collection of 
the tax must be made prior to the enact- 
ment of that act in order to have ef- 
fect, provided at the time.of the enact- 
ment of the act the assessment or col- 
lection was barred. This being true, it 
is not necessary for us to discuss the 
effec€.of the repeal of section 1106 of 
the revenue act of 1926 by the revenue 
act of 1928, nor is it necessary for us 


©\to discuss the applicability of our de- 


cision in the Joy Floral Company case. 

In view of the foregoing, it ig ue 
opinion that the collection of the’ dWfi- 
ciency is barred by the statute of limi- 
tations. 


Judgment will be entered for thg,.pe- 
titioner. 


State of Washington Holds 
Stored Salnion Is aeeee 


State of Washington: 

Olympia, Apr. 2. 
Salmon shipped from Alaska to 
Anacartes, Wash., and placed in a. stor- 
age warehouse at the latter point Sept. 
2, 1929, is subject to personal property 
taxes when it has been held in the ware- 
house until the present time, Assistant 
Attorney General John A. Homer ad- 

vised the State tax commission Mar. 20. / 


The salmon is worth approximately 
$550,000, the opinion pointed out. The 
law (section 26, chapter 130; Laws Ex. 
Sess. 1925, as amended by section 1, 
chapter 282, Laws of 1927) provides that 
goods brought into the. State for the 
sole purpose of transportation through 
and to points without the State, while 
being so transported, or while held. in 
storage in a warehouse awaiting such 
transportation, for a period not exceed- 
ing six months from the time of entry, 
shall be considered to be property in 
transit and nontaxable, Mr. Homer ex- 
plained. 

As the property has come to rest in 
Washington and hence is not. in inter- 
state commerce,,it is taxable under the 
provision referred to, the opinion held, 
and should be valued as of Mar. 1, 1930, 
even though that date: was less than six 
months after the time the goods were 
brought into the State. 


Taxation of Moneyed Capithd 
Ruled on in Oklahoma 


State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, Apr. 2. 
Moneyed capital of a corgeration which 
is invested in either producing or me 

producing oil and gas leases or roy 
ties is not subject to taxation under the 
provisions of the moneyed capital tax 
law (section 1, chapter 135, Session Laws 
1925), As8istant Attorney General Fred 

Hansen ruled Mar. 28. 


The moneyed capital tax is on the 
property or assets of the corporation and 
the value of property exempt from tax 
cannot be included in the basis, the opin- 
ion exptained, pointing out that the law 
in express language “exempts from. tax- 
ation on an ad valorem basis the min- 
eral contents in lands, by providing that 
the gress production tax is to be sub- 
stituted for all-:taxation for all royalty 
interests in the land.” 


The company’s contention that its en- 


| tire capital stock is invested in property 


which would not. be taxable if owned by 
an individual and hence it is not required 
to pay any moneyed capital tax must ba 
sustained, the opinion held, even though 
the company has a capital stock of $60,- 
000 fully paid up. 


South Carolina Senate 
Votes Tax on Bus Lines 


State of South Carolina:, 
Columbia, Apr. 2. 
An excise tax of 3 per cent of gross 
receipts for intrastate motor bus and 
public service. truck operators, with a 
tax of 1 cent ‘a mile for interstate 
operators, has been passed by the senate 
and the bill sent to the house. 4 
The measure provides for allo Ms 
of license fees and other State c¥§rges 
to be credited against the tax, 
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Agricultural Economist De-| 
scribes Different Agencies | 
‘ Through Which Supplies 


Move to Retailers 





| 


By_Charles D. Bohannan 
Economist in Charge, Section of Agricul- | 
tural Commodities, Census of Distribu- 
tion, Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce 

Sometimes also referred to as a car- 
lot receiver, the city distributor is the 
one who on the larger markets receives 
in car lots and sells to jobbers, who in 

~turn sell to the retail trade. Wholesale 


receivers by no means confine their out- | 


lets to selling to jobbers direct, but they 
also may sell through brokers, auction 
houses and other wholesale receivers. 
Some of them also do an exporting bui- 


should be noted that some wholesale re- 
ceivers take title to the goods and buy 
and sell in their own name, while others 
handle’a greater or less per cent of their 
carlot receipts on a commission basis. 

Strictly speaking, the commission mer- 
chant—whether he receives in car-lots 
or less—acts as an agent for the person 

rfirm consigning products to him and 
p¢eives his compensation in the form 
of commission. He does not take title 
to the goods. On many markets, how- 
ever, “Simon pure” commission mer- 
chants are a rarity, as most of them at 
times and under certain conditions, buy 
some or all of the products outright 
and resell them to their own account. 
Such transactions, of course, are not com- 
mission transactions and to that extent 
these persons who call themselves com- 
mission merchants take on the nature of 
wholesale receivers, or if they sell to re- 
tailers, of jobbers. Most commission 
merchants, like most wholesale receivers, 
have places of business with facilities for 
receiving and handling products, includ- 
ing sorting, washing, grading and re- 
packing, when necessary. 

In the agricultural products trade, the 
jobber is a distributor who supplied the 
retailer. He may secure his products 
from the wholesale receiver or commis- 
sion merchant, or from agricultural co- 
operative sales agencies on his own mar- 
ket, or from any of the types of buyers 
and shippers operating on the produc- 
tion point markets. The jobber buys 
outright and sells on his own account, 


PusLisHep WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy 


In most of the principal agricultural | 
sections cold weather has persisted dur- | 
ing the past two weeks, retarding the 
growth of vegetation and generally slow- 
ing up farm work, the Weather Bureau 
stated in the weekly weather report made | 
public on Apr. 2: The general summary 
of the report in full text is as follows: | 

At the beginning of the week an ex-| 
tensive “low” was central over Ontario, 
attended by strong winds and rain or 
snow over practically all sections east of | 
the Mississippi River, éxcept the extreme 
southeast and the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley. At the same time there had_ been | 
a reaction to colder, over the eastern 
part of the country, especially in the 
middle Appalachian region. Tempera- 
tures were moderately low over much of 
the West, with precipitation reported 
over the central Rockies and parts of the 
Northwest. 

The Northeast “low” moved slowly ous 
|the St. Lawrence Valley, attended by 
snow over the Qhio Valley and the lake 
region, while temperatures were moder- 





try. 
Gulf region, attending the passage of a 
storm eastward on the 28-29th, with es- 
pecially heavy local falls on the 29th, 
when Tampa, Fla., reported 5.62 inches 
of rain for the 24-hour period ending at 
8 a. m. Precipitation was rather local 
in character the latter part of the week, 
except toward the close when rain or 
snow was reported from many parts of 
the Northwest and Great Basin. Tem- 
peratures remained subnormal in most 
sections, except for some warming up 


|“low” over Arizona. 


Cold Weather Persists 
In Most Localities 
The week was abnormally cold in 


Mountains, though the weekly mean 
temperatures were somewhat above nor- 
mal in the extreme Northeast. From 
the central valleys and central Great 
Plains southward the deficiencies in tem- 
perature ranged generally from 6 de- 
grees to as much as 15 degrees, In the 
far West the week was much warmer 
than normal, especially in Pacific sec- 
{tions where the mean temperature was 
from 6 degrees to 11 degrees above the 
| seasonal average. Freezing weather ex- 
tended as far south as northern South 
Carolina, central Arkansas, and west- 





takes possession of the goods, and gen- 
erally has a place of business and physi- 
cal equipment for such handling as they 
may require. It should be noted, how- 


ever, that on some of the large city mar- | 


kets there is, at least, in the fruit and 
vegetable trade, a trucking jobber who 
has no place of business and generally 
© physical equipment except his truck. 
@ Brokers, like commissien merchants, 


operate on a commission or fee basis. 


Unlike the commission merchant, they do 
not, as a rule, take possession of the 
* goods, nor do they, as a rule, have a 
physical plant or equipment for handling 
products. Their established place of bus- 
iness ‘is generally an office, the size and 
equipment for which, of course, are de- 
rmined partly by the size of their op- 
$ebione vand the number of products 
yhich they handle. However, the total 
sales which some of these brokers nego- 


tiate in a year’s time run into figures of | should contain foods known as sources | 


considerable size. They may operate 
either at the instance of sellers or buy- 
ers, being known as selling brokers in 
the one case, buying brokers in the 
other. Some brokers, however, do not 
confine. themselves to a strictly broker- 
age basis. Sometimes firms calling them- 
selves brokers actually buy outright part 
of the products which they sell. 

The auction house generally specializes 
on one agricultural commodity or a group 
of.related products. An example of the 
first is the. tpbacco auction, while the 
fruit and ve™table auction and the fur 
auction are examples of the related group 
type. While fruits have been sold by the 
auction method for a great many years 
in some cities, it is only comparatively 
recently that the same principal has been 
extended to the selling of vegetables. 
The auction company does not buy and 
sell on its own account, but receives con- 
signments for sale from various classes 
of shippers and distributors. These con- 
signments* may come from. individual 
farmers or cooperative associations, other 
‘production point shippers, or from any 
of the various types of wholesale dis- 
tributors on the'city markets. 

Variations in these practices may be 
found in connection with specialized types 
of auction houses. The purchasers at 

ese auctions, in the case of tobacco, 
may represent tobacco manufacturers or 
they may be brokers or dealers, buying 
for their own account or that of others, 
or buyers for some of the foreign gov- 
ernment tobacco monopolies. On the 

¢ typical fruit auction floors will be found 
from time to time representatives of dif- 
derent classes of the distributing trade, 
in¢luding at times buyers who supply the 
needs of a considerable number of retail- 
ers, peddlers or hotels. 

From even this brief summary of 
some of the principal classes of dis- 
tributors engaged in the gigantic task 
of moving agricultural commodities 
from country to city centers, it is appar- 
ent that the undertaking is no child’s 

‘ play. If, in the development of this sys- 
tem, inadequacies and duplications have 
crept in or uneconomic methods have at 
times developed, it is not to be won- 
dered at. 

Many of the facts concerning the dis- 
tribution of agricultural commodities 
are not yet fully understood. It is an- 
ticipated that the census of distribution 
will give us much needed factual data on 
which to base our thinking concerning 
the possibility of improving or introduc- 
ing more ecoonmical methods in this 
system. 





Court Orders Lower Duty 
On Silk Net Bridal Veils 


New York, Apr. 2.—The United States 
~ Customs Court, in sustaining a protest 
of the Dynamo Tulle Importing Com- 
pany, rules that imported bridal veils, 
or embroidered silk net veils, taxed at 
90 per cent ad valorem, should have been 
assessed at only 75 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1430, tariff act of 1922.) 
(Protest 261564-G-39887-27). 
The Monroe Foreign Forwarding Com- 
of St. Louis, loses before the 





| central Texas, while frosts were reported 
|from the northern portions of the Gulf 
| States. 


| Rainfall was excessive in much of the 


| 


\ _— or 








Vitamin A Essential 


For Healthful Diet 


iMenu for All Ages Should 
Contain Sufficient Sources 
of Element, Report Says 








The human system has the power of 
storing up a reserve of vitamin A, needed 
in“ nutrition, but the diet of all ages 
|of this element, according to a statement 
| just issued by the Department of Agri- 
}culture, which follows in full text: 
| People have become 
scious,” as the advertisers would put it. 
They want to know whether a given food 
“contains vitamins.” What they often 
| fail to realize is that there are several 
| different vitamins and that each has a 
different function in a nutrition of the 
body, says the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Vitamin A Essential 


Some foods are a good source of one 
vitamin and some of another, while a 
number of foods contribute more than 
one. If the homemaker wants to give 
her family a diet cbntaining enough of 
all of the vitamins she must know some- 
thing about the function of each and the 
foods likely to supply it in sufficient 
amount. She can then see that these 
| foods are included in her menus. 

Vitamin A, for instance, is essential 
for growth, well-being at all ages, and 
successful reproduction. A deficiency of 
this vitamin leads to the weakening of 
the body tissues and increased suscepti- 
bility to bacterial infection. 

If laboratory animals are given a diet 
lacking in vitamin A they develop infec- 
tions of the eye and other parts of the 
body. It is thought that similar inflam- 
matory and infective processes in the 
human body occur when there is a de- 
ficiency of vitamin A. 

Early Supply Safeguards 

| Fortunately, the body has the power 
| of storing this vitamin to a considerable 
extent for future needs. 
supply of it in early life undoubtedly 
safeguards the body against later in- 
fection as well as provides for present 
requirements. 


need for vitamin A is confined to the 
young. Nursing mothers, especially, 
should have food containing vitamin A 
in abundance. 

Milk and dairy products, eggs, liver, 
and leafy vegetables are among the rich- 
est sources of vitamin A. Green or yel- 
low vegetables are much richer in it than 
the corresponding white varieties. Thus 
green lettuce is much richer than white, 
green asparagus than bleached, and yel- 
low than white corn. 

The Bureau of Home Economics gives 
these foods as good sources of vitamin 


butter, carrots, cheese, cod-liver oil, dried 
cowpeas, cream, dandelion and other 
greens, eggs, lentils, lettuce, liver, milk. 
peas, sweet potatoes, spinach, squash, to- 
matoes, 





Customs Court Announces 
Reappraisal Valuations 





New York, Apr. 2.—Reappraisement 
circulars haye been announced by the 
United Statés Customs Court here, fixing 
the valutions, for duty assessment pur- 
poses, upon_the following classes of im- 
ported merchandise: 

Wheat flour, imported from Moose Jaw 
and other places in Canada and entered 





ny, 
Cpioms Court in a decision affirming 
th peers assessment at 90 per cent, 
undef aragraph 1430, on artificial 
tassels, (Protest 99568-G-15837.) 


§ 4 ; 
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through the.port of Buffalo, N. Y., by C. 
J. Tower & re 


| the 


ately subnormal over much of the coun- | 
There were general rains in the} 


over the Southwest and West due to a} 


nearly all sections east of the Rocky | 


“vitamin con- | 


An abundant | 


This does not mean, however, that the | 


A: Avocados, bananas, string beans, | 
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‘Cold Weather Over Wide Area Retards 
Farm Operations, Weekly Report Says To Provide Data 


On Fruit and Nuts Chief 





Considerable Damage Suffered by Vegetation and Early| 
Fruit Bloom as Far North as Ohio Valley 





Florida Peninsula and was moderately 
heavy in some west Gulf sections and 
along the south Atlantic coast. There 
was also rather heavy precipitation in 


|many places of the Lake region and 


Northeast and generous showers oc- 
curred in parts of the far Southwest. 
Elsewhere precipitation was 
negligible, 

In most of the principal agricultural 
areas cold weather has persisted during 
past two weeks, retarding the 
growth of vegetation and generally 
slowing up farm work. The coolness 
during the week just closed was wide- 
spread and marked, especially in the 
| Central Valley States and in the South, 
| with frost extending well southward to | 
|the northern Gulf area. Considerable | 
|harm is indicated to tender vegetation | 
jand some additional damage to early | 
| fruit bloom as far north as parts of the | 
|Ohio Valley. In general, however, aside | 
|from the winterkilling of peach buds in | 
|much of the interior, there has been no | 
serious, widespread damage to the fruit | 
| crop. | 

Precipitation was beneficial locally in 
the Southwest, but a@ large and impor- | 
|tant agricultural area in that. part of | 
the country is badly in need of mois- 
ture; in some sections the drought is be- | 
coming serious, especially in Oklahoma 
and in parts of the adjoining States. 
| The low temperatures and dry soil were | 
decidedly unfavorable for Winter wheat | 
in this area, but snows were -helpful in 
much of the Ohio Valley. In the South 
germination and growth of early-planted 
crops have been slow, with much com- 
| plaint of irregular stands because of. un- 
|favorable germinating whether. Exces- 
sive rains in parts of Florida did much 
| damage to truck crops. 

In the Corn Belt preparations for 
planting were inactive because of wet- | 
|ness, coolness, and considerable frozen | 
soil in the northern parts. Farther 
south but little additional planting was 
done, and some early corn that was up 
has been frosted. Very little cotton was 
put in during the week because of the 
|low temperatures; preparation of seed 
beds has been retarded, but in most sec- 
tions this work is rather well advanced. 
| Early-planted cotton made little or no 
| progress. In Texas, where the bulk of 
| seeding, so far, has been done, the prog- 
|ress of the crop was poor and there was 
| some frost damage, while much seed has 
| been lost in the central and northern 
| part of the eastern half of the State be- 
cause of unfavorable germinating 
| weather, Planting continued in Califor- 
|nia, and cotton is up in the Yuma dis- 
| trict of Arizona. 


Winter Wheat Benefited 
| By Snow in Ohio Valley 


Small Grains—Winter wheat was 
| benefited by snow in the western Ohio 
Valley, but in other parts there were 
| further reports of heaving, although the 
}crop appears to be holding up well. 
| Rains would be of benefit in the central | 
| portions of the belt; growth was re- 
| tarded by the cold weather. In. the 
| Southwest, especially in Kansas and 
| Oklahoma,. wheat needs moisture rather 
| badly, with marked signs of deterioration | 
| appearing in the south central and west- 
|ern portions of Kansas. 
| Progress of Winter wheat was poor | 
in the more southwestern States, but 
| condition remains fair to good. . In the 
| East Winter cereal crops are doing well, 
|but in the Northwest there is again a 
{need of moisture in some parts, while 
in others heaving was noted. Some oats 
were put in north to South Dakota and 
Minnesota, while Spring wheat seeding 
was retarded by frozen ground in places. 
Oats are making only slow growth in| 
the Southwest, while condition is poor | 
to only. fair as the soil is too dry and} 
| cold for germination of seed. Conditions | 
were more favorable in the South and} 
East. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures and 
meadows are doing well in the more 
j|eastern States, but in trans-Mississippi 
| sections growth was practically stopped 
| by cold weather. There was some retarda- 
| tion of grass on the northwestern ranges, 
but elsewhere mostly good condition pre- 
vailed, with livestock doing well gen- | 
|erally. Some slight local shrinkage oc- | 
curred, due to cold weather, but lambing 
was favored in most seetions. 

The cold weather and frost or freezing 
| temperatures were very detrimental to 
| tender truck in many central and south- 
ern parts of the country, with reports 
of more or less deteede, extending from 
Texas to Virginia. There was also con- 
siderable retardation in growth by the 
| cold, where there was no apparent dam.- | 
| age. Heavy rains in Florida caused | 
|much injury to beans, peppers, potatoes, | 
and some other crops, while a suspen- | 
sion of potato digging in the St. Johns | 
district may cause some rotting. While 
| there was a favorable checking’ of pre- | 
|mature development of fruit buds in the | 
|more northern sections of the country, 
some further slight injury was reported. 
In the Southwest and far West) condi- | 
tions are good for all fruits and truck | 
crops. | 

















New Vote Sought in Case 
President-elect Should Die | 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

j hereby proposed to the Constitution of 
|the United States which shall be valid 
|to all intents and purposes as part of | 
|the Constitution when ratified by three- 
| fourths of the legislatures of the several 


States. Said amendment shall be as fol- 
| lows: 
| Section 1. If the President-elect dies, 


then the Vice President-elect shall be- 
come President. If a President is not! 
chosen before the time fixed for the be- 
ginning of his term, or if the President- 
elect fails to qualify, then the Vice Presi- 
dent-elect shall act as President until 
\@ President has qualified; and the Con- 
| gress may by law provide for the case 
where neither a President-elect nor a 
Vice renee has qualified, de- 
claring who shall then act as President, 
or the manner in which a qualified per- 
son shall be selected, and such person 
|shall act accordingly until a President 
or Vice President has qualified. 

Section 2. The Congress may by law 
provide for the case of the death of 
;any of the persons from whom the 
| House of Representatives may choose a | 
President whenever the right of choice | 
| devolves upon ahem, and for the case of | 


the death of any of the persons from.| 








Fur felt hats, imported from Ulm,|whom the Senate may choose a Vice 


D, H, Green & Co., Ine. ; ‘ 


silk| Germany, and entered at New York by| President whenever the right of choice 


deyolves upon them, : i 


mostly | 
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Crop Weather 


‘Census Expected 





Survey Planned to Cover 


| Production of Orchard 


| tropical Fruits in Nation 


' 


| 





Beneficial information on the fruit and 
;nut crops of western States is expected 
|from the current census, according to a 
| statement Apr. 2 by the Department of 
| Agriculture. The statement follows in 
full text: 

A special survey of the fruits and nuts 
industries in California, Arizona, Idaho, 
| Oregon and Washington will be included 


| 


| 
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Fruits, Grapes and Sub. 


Suspension of Reports on Large Grain 
Operators Is Declared Unjustified 





The claim that the suspension of re- 
ports required to be made to the a 
Futures. Administration concerning re 
cperations of large traders in grajn fu- 


| tures would attract large buyers and en- 


|in the census now being taken by the! 


bance wheat prices has been shown bg 
actual demonstration to be unjustified. 
This statement was made on Apr. 1, by 


Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, Chief of the Grain | 


Futures Administration, In commenting 


cn the final report of the Department of | 


Agriculture submitted to the Senate re- 
garding the effect of suspending between 
Feb. 26 and Oct. 31, 1927, certain daily 
reports required to be made to the Ad- 
ministration. 





of Grain F utures Administration Declares Informa-| 
tion Essential to Regulation of Futures Markets 


“The reports upon operations of large 














Bureau of the Census, Department of 


Commerce. Economists of the United) will include apples, apricots, cherries, 


States Department of Agriculture em-! figs, peaches, pears, plums and prunes. | 
phasize that this survey is expected to Subtropical fruits include Valencia} 
yield important information on the pro- oranges, navel oranges, lemons, Marsh | 
duction and acreage of orchard fruits, grapefruit, avocados, olives and other | 
grapes, subtropical fruits, and nuts;/fruits. Nuts will include Persian or | 


also on acreage, number of trees and 


production of citrus fruits classified into 
several varieties, and similar informa- 
tion with reference to total grapes, | 1930, will be ascertained. 

raisin grapes and juice grapes. For| Census officials give assurance that the 
fruits that are dried, census enumerators | information covered by the survey will | 
will ask for the quantities sold dry and|be treated as strictly confidential and | 
sold fresh, will not be used as a basis of taxation, 
. Orchard fruits covered by the survey! nor communicated to any tax official. 


English walnuts, almonds and other nuts. 
The total area in fruit orchards, vine- | 
|yards and planted nut trees on Apr. 1, 
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| 
traders,” Dr. Duvel said, “have been re- | 
garded always as essential to effective | 
regulation of the futures markets and | 
to prevent manipulation of grain prices.” | 

The Department’s statement in full | 
text is as follows: | 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has just submitted to the Sen- 
ate its final report regarding the effect 
of suspending, between Feb. 26\and Oct. 
31, 1927, certain daily reports required to 
be made to the Grain Futures Admini- 
stration concerning the operations of 
large traders in grain futures. Part 1 
of the report on the results of this sus- 
pension was made to the Senate Mar. .2, 
| 1929, and was published as Senate Docu- 
ment 264, 70th Congress. 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, Chief of the 
Grain Futures Administration, in com- 
menting upon the results of the suspen- 
sion as set forth in the formal report to 
the Senate, said: 


Reports Declared Essential 
To Regulation of Market 


“The reports upon operations of large 
traders have been 


futures markets and to prevent manipu- 
lation of grain prices. Unfortunately, 
this view was not shared by all inter- 


|tion were responsible for the low price 
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statements and reports to the effect that 
these reports were keeping large s 
lators from. operating in the w fu- 
tures market who otherwise would be 
heavy buyers and whose aire the 
reports were dispensed with, would /re~ 
sult.in higher. prices.to ucers. — . ¥ 

Most of the known large. speculators” 
have been in the markets at the 
time these claims were being p 
most urgently, but without an actual test ~ 
it could not be determined definitely how © 
many unknown interests there might be 
who would enter the markets if the re- 
ports were dispensed with, When the 
principal grain exchanges themselves 
were persuaded into representing offi- ” 
cially to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
early in 1927, that the reports in ques- 


of wheat and that improvement would 
result from their suspension, the then 


Secretary of Agriculture, William M. — 4 
| Jardine, decided that the most: satisfae- 


tory way of determining the facts was 


by actual trial and demonstration. Aec- 
cordingly, the reports were dis ; 
| with, effective Feb. 26, 1927, and were 


|not again required until Nov. 1, 1927, 


'Seven Speculators Acquired 


regarded always as | 


ss i ffective r lati f the | 
Sor te cr eceye Memenen :6 4 speculators large enough to be reported 


|ests in the speculative grain trade, and! 


Two Million Bushels 

“The Department’s investigation dis- 
closed that during the eight months the 
reports were suspended the greatest 
number of speculators, large enough to 
be affected by reporting requirements, 
that were in the Chicago wheat futures 
market at one time was 39; that during 
January and February prior to the 
suspension there were six davs when 39 


were in the wheat market at the same 





. [Continued on Page 8, Column 1.) 











1,000,000 MILES... 
STOUT AIR LINES! — 





On scheduled service Ford planes frequently fly in\two or more sections to meet the demand for. swift, comfortable transportation 


' 


Aumosr incredible is the achievement of Stout Air 
Lines, operating the Detroit-Chicago-Cleveland routes. 
‘Up to the end of 1929, well over a hundred thousand 
passengers had been carried eight hundred and forty 
thousand miles without the slightest injury to a pas- 
senger, and with an extraordinary record both for 
reliability and the percentage of scheduled trips com- 
pleted! Ford all-metal, tri-motored transports only are 
used on these lines, 


‘All classes accept transportation by Ford planes with the same con- 
fidence that they accept rail transportation 


FORD MOTOR 


isitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 


; ‘ y 





The first operating route of Stout Air Lines was be- 
tween Detroit and Grand Rapids, beginning in. August, 
1926, using Ford Liberty motored ships. Since then 
new lines have been opened .. . schedules extended 


... rates cut almost in half! 


Four round trips a day are flown between Detroit, 
Toledo and Cleveland. One way fare is $10. Two round 
trips daily are flown between Chicago and Detroit, one 


way fare being $18. On this route stops are made at 
Battle Creek, Kalamazoo and South Bend. The 


COMPANY 


» x s 


demand for passage on these lines is so great that 

on one occasion, at least, it was necessary to run 

eleven sections of Ford tri-motored planes. . 
Ford planes are used with the steady depend- 

ability of trains and busses. They are recognized 

by every one as a permanent form of swift trans- 

portation between the great cities they serve. 


' The Ford Plane 


The Ford plane is planned, constructed and operated as a 
commercial plane. Built of corrugated aluminum alloys, it 
has great structural strength, unequaled durability, and is 
most economical to maintain in operation. The uniformity 
of its material is determined by scientific test. All planes 
have three motors in order to insure reserve power to meet 
and overcome all emergencies. The engines may be Wright 
or Pratt & Whitney, air-cooled, totaling from 900 to 1275 
horse-power. Ford planes have a cruising range of from 580 
to 650 miles and a speed range of from 55 to 135 miles per 
hour. Loads may weigh from 3670 to 6000 pounds. 

Capacity of planes is 13 to 15 passengers and pilot and 
assistant. Planes can be equipped with a buffet, toilet, run- 
ning water, electric lights, adjustable table chairs. 

The price of the Ford tri-motored, all-metal plane is excep- 
tionally low because of its highly scientific methods of com- 
mercial production. Price is $42,000 to $55,000 at Dearborn, 

Ford branches will be glad to give you information on the 
Ford tri-motored, all-metal plane in all models, 
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CREY 356) 
Packing Industry 


Ee ate, toAct |Armour & Company Denies Danger 
) Of Trust Monopoly on Foodstuffs 


s Bondsman Held 
Not to Be Binding 


N Liability for Failure of 
Person to Appear Though 
_ Arrest Was Withheld Due 


- To Agreement 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh. 


_ Persons who agreed during a conver- 
sation with a justice of the peace over 
the telephone to go on the bond of a per- 
son for whose arrest a warrant had been 
issued, but who did not sign a blank bond 
maming them as sureties, were not lia- 


ple on the failure of such person to ap- 


pear, according to a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina. 

It appears from the opinion that the 
defendants called the justice of the peace 
over the telephone to inquire about the 
amount of bail which would be required 
for the appearance of a person for whom 
a warrant of arrest had been issued; that 
the defendants stated that they would 
go on the bond; that no bond was ever 
written out but a blank bond called a 
“recognizance” with a notation that de- 
fendants had agreed by telephone to go 
on. the bond had been sent up to the 
superior court; and that the person for 
whom the warrant had been issued, in 
‘eonsequence of such agreement, had not 
been arrested and had failed to appear 
when called. 

The judgment of the lower court 
against the defendants as sureties was 
reversed -by the supreme court. The 
court states that the instrument was 
neither a recognizance nor a bond and 
that the defendants were not bound 
thereon, 


STATE OF NorTH CAROLINA 


v. 
MACON MyYnscCK ET AL. 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 
No. 90. 
Appeal from Halifax Superior Court. 
DENNIS G. BruMMiTT, Attorney General, 
and FRANK NASH, Assistant Attorney 


General, for State; GrorGe C. GREEN 
, for defendant. 


Statement and Opinion 

The defendant, Macon Myrick, on or 
about Nov. 24, 1928, assaulted a man 
named Shell. On the night of Nov. 24, 
W. O. Thompson, justice of the peace; is- 
sued a warrant for said Myrick. Between 
12 and 1 o’clock on the early morning of 
Nov. 25, and before the defendant was 
arrested, the defendant, Robert Myrick, 
called the justice of the peace over tele- 


—* to inquire about the amount of | 
il required for the appearance of de- | 


fendant, Macon Myrick. After some dis- 


cussion over the telephone, the justice of | 


the peace stated that he would require 
nd of $500 for the appearance of said 
defendant in the court of said justice of 
the peace. Thereupon the defendant, 
Robert Myrick, and the defendant, Ed 
Woodruff, in a telephone conversation 
with the magistrate, stated that they 
would go on the bond of said Macon My- 
rick. In consequence of said telephone 
conversation the said Macon Myrick was 
not arrested under said warrant. On the 
next day the defendant, Macon Myrick, 
was called and failed, and the defendants, 
Robert Myrick and Ed Woodruff, have 
never signed the bond. 

No bond was ever written out, but a 
blank bond called a recognizance was 


sent up to the superior court with the | 


following notation: “The above sureties 
agreed by telephone to go on this bond 
in the presence of G. F. Gray. Taken, 
subscribed and acknowledged this, the 
26th day of November, 1928, before me 
and W. O. Thompson. , justice of 
the peace.” 


In the superior court the facts were 
found by the trial judge as’ aforesaid. 


The defendant, Macon Myrick, was sol- | 


emnly called and failed, and thereafter 
judgment nisi issued against the defend- 
ants, Robert Myrick and Ed Woodruff, 
as sureties on said purported bond. The 
sureties denied liability on said bond and 
pleaded nul tiel record. The plea was 
overruled, and judgment entered against 
said sureties, with direction that exetu- 
tion issue upon said judgment. Where- 
upon the defendants, sureties, appeal. 


Oral Promise Not Binding 


BROGDEN, J.—Is an oral promise, made 
over a telephone, to a justice of the peace 
issuing a warrant, to sign a bail bond or 
enter into a recognizance, binding upon 
such purported sureties, who thereafter 


declined to sign said bond or enter into | 


said recognizance? 


The earlier declarations of this court | 


upon the subject of bail bond tend to 
manifest a disposition to construe such 
instruments strictly. For instance, it was 
held in Walker v. Lewis, 3 N. C., 16, “that 
a bail bond having all the forms of such 
an instrument, except the seal, was in- 
valid, and that the plea of nul tiel record 
» would be upheld.” 


Again, in Adams v. Hedgepeth, 50 N. 
C., 327, it was held that “the signing and 
sealing of a party at the foot of a bail 
bond, without his name’s being mentioned 
in the condition, or any other part of the 


body of the instrument, does not consti- | 


tute him the bail of the party sued.” This 
case was dealing with certain aspects of 
a civil action, but the principle announced 
was broad and comprehensive. State v. 
Edney, 60 N. C., 463. Of course, the law 
has been liberalized through the years, 
and doubtless such technical objections 
would not now be permitted to prevail in 
criminal procedure. However, the dis- 
tinction between a recognizance and a 
bail bond was thoroughly discussed in 
the case of State v. Bradsher, 189 N. C., 
401; 127 S. E., 349, by Connor, J. The 
authorities are therein assembled and 
applied. The purported instrument in the 
w at bar, under the law as interpreted 

this court, is neither a recognizance 
nor a bond. Hence the defendants are 
not bound thereon, and the judgment 
must be reversed. 


Senate Bill Covers Limits 


Of Federal Court Subpoenas 


& 


% « 


Subpoenas for witnesses who are re- 
_ to attend a court of the United 
ites, in any district, may run into any 


her district, under the terms of a bill | 


. 1645) passed by the Senate Apr. 1. 
civil cases, however, this power of 
is limited to 100 miles outside 
Mf the district in which the court is held 
oe it the permission of the court, 


Ri 


Petition to District of Columbia Court Seeks Modification | 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: THURSDAY, APRIL 3, 1930 


Bail 


Of So-called Packers’ Consent Decree : 


An amended petition for modification 
of the so-called packers’ consent decree 
was filed Apr. 2 in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia by Armour & 
Company and related firms, by leave of 
the court. The original petition was 
filed last August. : 

The petition, among other things, al- 
leges that no illegal monopoly existed at 
the time the decree was entered in 1920, 
that there is no present danger of the 
national packing organizations securing 
a monopoly of foodstuffs, and a-modifi- 


tail meat and distribute other food prod- 
ucts will be in the public interest. 

The Armour & Company’s amended pe- 
tition declares that the decree “of Feb. 
27, 1920, was,entered by this court upon 
the motion and at the request of the 
United States and would have. been vio- 
lative of the Sherman Act and, therefore, 
unlawful, if the same had been entered 
in a suit between private parties.” 

After the entry of the decree, the 
amended petition explains, the Supreme 
Court on Mar. 1, 1920, refused to dissolve 


though it controlled approximately 45 per 
cent of the entire steel business of the 
United States, and in its decision, the 
first interpreting the Sherman Act, it was 
held that the mere power of a corporation 
to achieve a monopoly was not a viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act, but that the 
actual present existence of a monopoly 
wag required to justify the application of 
the penalties provided for in the statute. 


Primary Defendants Said 
To Be Active Competitors 


At the time of the entry of the decree 
f Feb. 27, 1920, the defendants con- 
rolled substantially less than 45 per 
cent of the purchase of livestock and the 
sale of meat and meat food in the United 
States, it is alleged in the petition. The 
primary defendants are active competi- 
tors, it is declared, and that they are not 
parties to any contracts or combinations 
or conspiracies in restraint of trade or 
commerce. 


If the business of the defendants to 
this proceeding were consolidated their 
| combined business “would not constitute 
a measure of control equal to that ap- 
| proved by the decision of the Supreme 





| Court in the anti-trust proceeding against | 
the United States Steel Corporation, the | 


| petition points out, since in 1929 the com- 
{bined slaughter of livestock by all the 
| defendants to this proceeding constituted 
|but 36.2 per cent of the total livestock 
| slaughtered in the United States.” 


As to any present danger of a mo- 
nopoly in the packing industry being 
created, the Armour petition quotes from) 


Packing Company v. Court of Industrial 
Relations of the State of Kansas, 262 U. 
|S. 522, where it was stated: “There is 
no monopoly in the prepagation of foods. 
The prices charged by plaintiff in error 
are, it is conceded, fixed by competition 
throughout the country at large. Food 
is now produced in greater volume and 
variety than ever before. Given unin- 
terrupted interstate commerce, the 
sources of the food supply in Kansas are 
country-wide, a short supply is not likely, 
and the danger from local monopolistic 
control less than ever.” 


Loss Was Distributed 
| Among Five Concerns 


| The petition declares that “during the 
| fiscal year 1921 subsequent to the entry 
|of the decree of Feb. 27, 1920, the de- 
|fendants to this proceeding sustained 
losess in the operation of their business 
amounting to $61,001,265.89,” the losses 
being distributed among the five con- 
| cerns. 
|Company paid its preferred stock divi- 
|dends from surplus for the years 1921 
and 1922, and has been unable to pay 





}1921. “On Aug. 27, 1924, creditors of 
|bankruptcy against it in the District 
| Court for the Southern District of New 
| York.” 

The purchase of the physical proper- 
ties and business of Morris & Company 


gether with a suit brought by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under the packers’ 
and stock yards act of 1921 charging 


| this purchase have the tendency or effect 
of restraining interstate commerce and 
of creating a monoply in the purchase 


of meat. This suit, it is stated, was 
| dismissed because the charges made by 
the notice and complaint were not sus- 
tained by evidence. 





enlarging and improving 
plants and in building new plants during 
a period of eight years because of the 
| war, the reduction of the volume of 
business from $1,037,845,250 in 1919 to 


| $547,560,375 in 1922, and an operating | 


|loss of $31,709,817.52 in 1921 are al- 
leged as necessitating the Morris pur- 
| chase which was proved in the hearing 
|had not lessened either the degree or 
}amount of competition and had not re- 
| sulted in a monopoly or created in Ar- 
;mour & Company any power to restrain 
commerce or to depress or control prices. 
|\Government Allegations 

| Declared Negative Now 

| The petition then alleges that the 
reasons assigned by the Government’s 
petition for the 1920 decree as to stock- 
yard conditions and such kindred inter- 
ests have been negatived since the entry 
of the decree by the report on Apr. 8, 
1922 of trustees appointed by the court 
in 1921. This report disclosed, it is al- 
leged, the report being quoted in the 
petition, that the packers were not 
guilty of any monopolistic conduct in 
regard to their interests in connection 
with such institutions. 

As to the intervenors, the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
the Armour petition states their conten- 
tion, construing the restraining clauses 
of the 1920 decree, as prohibiting the 
defendants from engaging in business of 
manufacturing, transporting, distribut- 
ing or otherwise dealing in commodities 
known as unrelated lines, and that these 
phases are insisted on as necessary be- 


tribution of these unrelated lines in that 
they used their refrigerator cars in 
transporting such commodities and 
thereby secured quicker and more cer- 





cation of the decree to permit them to re- | 


the opinion of the Supreme Court of the} 
United States in the case of the Wolf| 


It is further alleged the Armour} 
any dividends on its common stock since | 
| Wilson & Co., Inc., filed a petition in| 
by the. Armour concern is recited to-| 
|that the Armour Company would by} 


of live stock and the shipment and sale; 


| The expenditure of $61,051,971.99 in| 
| its packing | 


eause the defendants had an undue and | 
illegal competitive advantage in the dis- | 


tain deliveries than obtainable by the 
wholesale grocers. 

The petition declares’ that this con- 
tention was met in a-decision of the 
case of Wholesal€é Grocers’ Association 
v. Director General, 62 I. C. C., 375, 
where the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission said: 


Petition Says Railroads 
| Do Not Favor Packers 


| “The gravamen of the complaints with 
|respect to service is two-fold. The 
complainants contend (1) that by ship- 
|ping unrelated articles, as hereinafter 
}explained in the packers’ peddler and 
| branch-house cars with fresh meats and 
| packing house products, the packers ob- 
|tain more speedy transportation and 
|more prompt delivery than if such 
| articles were shipped by them through 
| the carriers’ freight houses in the regu- 
| lar merchandise cars ordinarily used by 
|the wholesale grocers and jobbers, and 

(2) that the carriers unjustly discrimi- 
|nate against the wholesale grocers in 
| their failure to maintain less-than-car- 


the United States Steel Corporation, | load refrigerator service to many points | 


| which are served by the packers’ pneddler 
|ears. The complainants do not demand 
|the discontinuance of the packers’ ped- 
| dler or branch-house cars, but ask that 
| the packers be forbidden to ship in such 
|cars commodities which are not the 

products of slaughtered animals. This 
|demand they say upon their brief, is 
| the issue between the packers and the 
| wholesale grocers in this controversy, | 
j stated in one sentence.” 

The Commission, the petition states. 
| after reviewing the facts in the record 
jat great length declared: “Upon con- 
sideration of all the facts of record, we 
|find that the practices of defendants 
(railroad companies) in permitting the 
meat packers to load articles of gro- 
ceries in their peddler andgbranch-house 
|cars is not shown to result in undue | 
prejudice to complainants or unduly to 
prefer the packer.” 

Changing conditions in methods vf 
transportations are also alleged as de- 
| stroying the possibility of the packers | 
obtaining an? unfair advantage in dis- | 
tribution. 


Decline in Slaughtering 


Loss to Other Packers 

The petition urges that, when the 1920} 
decree was entered, the last available | 
statisties—1919—disclosed that the de- 
| fendants slaughtered 69.3 per cent of the 
stock killed under Federal inspection. 
This percentage has fallen since the! 
time of the decree to 56.5 per cent, and | 
it is alleged that the amount of busi- 
ness lost to the defendants has been 
acquired by competitors. 

As to present competitive conditions 
in the purchase of livestock, it is al- 
| leged that there is a uniformity in price 
which is largely due to the thorough and 
complete dissemination of market news 
which results in diversion of purchases at 
temporarily high markets, and that this 
dissemination of market news has largely 
developed since the public stockyards 
were placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture by the packers 
and stockyards act of 1921. 

It is claimed that by reason of these 
facts it would be impossible for any 
packer or group of packers to establish 
and maintain for any length of time a 
monopoly in the purchase of livestock, 
and that price statistics show that the 
prices of livestock at particular markets 
are not affected by the percentage of the 
receipts of that market which may be 
purchased by any packer. 

On the question of the alleged radical 
and extensive changes in marketing 
methods since the entry of the decree in 
1920, the Armour petition states: 

“That fundamental and nation-wide 
changes in methods of marketing and 
distributing commoditi¢és including food 
products have occurred since the entry 
of the decree of Feb. 27, 1920; that in 
1920 and prior thereto the general 
method employed in marketing and dis- 
tributing commodities ultimately sold at | 
retail was from manufacturer to whole- | 
|saler, to retailer, to consumer; and un- | 
{der such conditions the manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer each performed | 
separate and distinct functions; that 
since 1920 there has been a pronounced 
| and nation-wide movement in the food in- 
dustry and in many other industries to 
effect economies and enlarge sales and | 
reduce the ultimate cost to the consumer; 
that the principal method employed to 
effect this result has been a consolidation 
of the various market functions by mak- 
ing food and other commodities move di- | 
rectly from manufacturer to consumer 
without the intervention of the whole- 
saler or independent retailer; that this 
change in marketing methods has been 
initiated both by the manufacturer in es- 
tablishing retail outlets for his products 
and by retail stores in entering the manu- 
facturing field and producing some or a 
part of the products they sell, and this 
in turn has compelled wholesalers, job-’ 
bers and other middlemen to create their 
own retail outlets and to enter the manu- 
facturing field; that this change in mar- 
keting methods commenced in a small 
way prior to 1920 and the new method 


| 





a comparatively insignificant extent and 
with little or no appreciable effect at the 
time of the entry of the decree of Feb. 
27, 1920, but since said date the new 
meth ds of marketing and distribution 
have been developed to a high degree 
and have attained a proportion which 
was not anticipated or considered reason- 
ably possible in 1920. 


Elimination of Middleman 


And Grewth of Mass Output 


“That the above described trend to- 
ward integration and the elimination of 
the middleman has been accompanied by 
mass production and selling and by an 
enormous development of Soonde. par- 
ticularly as to food products and also by 
a tendency on the part of retail stores 


diversified line of products; that stand- 
ardized mass production and the devel- 
opment of brands with resulting assur- 
ance of uniform quality have played a 
conspicuous part in developing the new 
distribution methods and in eliminating 
the middleman. 

“That this recent trend toward inte- 
gration and the elimination of the middle- 
man is illustrated by the recent history 
of numerous industries; that in the drug 
business there were in 1927, 347 chain 
organizations operating retail drug 
stores, and at the present time practi- 
cally every large drug store chain manu- 
factures a substantial part of the drugs 





; 


| operated 


of marketing and distribution existed to | 


and particularly chain stores to handle a| 


Competition 


Index and Digest 


) 


State Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Minnesota—Jury—Competency of Jurors—Trial of Action by Members of 
Panel before Other Members with Whom He had Associated for Seven 


Weeks— 


Member of petit jury panel who had associated with and has served as a 
juror with other members of the panel for seven weeks prior to the calling 


Daily, 356, Mar. 3, 1930. 


Daily, 356, Apr. 3, 1930. 


Daily, 357, Apr. 3, 1930. 





it sells at retail; that chain stores had 
become so extensively established in 1928 
that the Supreme Court took judicial 
notice thereof, saying in part, ‘It is a 
matter of public notoriety that chain 
drug stores in great numbers, owned and 
by corporations, are to be 
found threughout the United States’ 
(Liggett Co. v. Baldridge, 278 U. S., 
105, 113); that in the clothing business 
there were in 1927 230 chain organiza- 
tions operating 2,180 stores selling men’s 
clothing and furnishings, and 215 chain 
organizations operating 2,036 retail 
stores selling women’s wearing apparel; 
that between 1920 and 1929 the leading 
chain organizations selling clothing for 
men and women increased their sales 
333 per cent, whereas wholesale firms 
handling the same commodity suffered an 
actual decrease in sales; that the large 
mail order concerns have followed the re- 
cent trend toward integration, and Sears, 
Roebuck & ,Company now operates 70 
large department stores and more than 
200-smaller retail stores, and Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company during the 
past two years has opened 532 retail 
stores and has recently announced an in- 
tention to open 1,500 additional retail 
stores; that in 1920 there were approxi- 
mately 27,000 retail chain grocery stores 
in the United States, whereas in the year 
1929 there were in existence in the United | 
States approximately 800 chain store or-| 
ganizations operating approximately 
75,000 retail grocery stores; that be-| 
tween 1920 and 1929 the leading chain 
grocery store organizations increased 
their sales approximately 255 per cent, 
whereas the sales of the leading whole- 
sale grocery organizations substantially 
decreased. 


Changes in Methods 
O} Retail Business 





of the business of retail stores and their 
handling of a diversified line of products 
is illustrated in the modern retail chain 
drug store which handles food and an 
endless variety of commodities not 
formerly associated with the drug busi- 
ness; by the modern retail chain grocery 
store, which sells cigars, cigarettes, 


candy, soft drinks, hardware, and also 
meat products; by the modern chain 


drug items; by the modern chain shoe 
store which frequently sells hosiery and 
knit goods, and by the vast variety of 
products handled in the modern 5 and 10 
cent stores. 

“That the above described changes in 
marketing methods have effected eco- 
nomies in operation and reduced prices 
to the consumer; that this trend toward 
integration, mass selling, the handling 
of branded products, and of diversified 
lines is rapidly and continuously inereas- 
ing, but that thegdecree of Feb. 27, 1920, 
prohibits the defendants to this proceed- 
ing from adapting their businesses to 
the changed economic conditions; that 
the normal outlet in 1920 for the prod- 
ucts manufactured by the defendants 
was the wholéesaler whose volume has 
been reduced to a large degree by the 
trend toward integration, and the in- 
d@pendent retailers who have been sub- 
stantially reduced in number and in 
volume of business because of the enor- 
mous development of chain store organ- 
izations; that the decree of Feb. 27, 1920, 
prevents the defendants from following 
the marketing trend from manufacture 
to consumer and prevents the defendants 
from selling the unrelated commodities 
and, developing brands therein and thus 
neutralizing the effect of the serious loss 
in the business formerly done by them 
with the wholesaler and independent re- 
tailer; that said decree of Feb. 27, 1920, 
compels the defendants to concentrate 
|all the tremendous overhead involved in 
the vast branch house and distributing 
system to the national packer, herein- 
after particularly referred to, upon 
meats and meat food products alone 
}and denies to them the opportunity to 
reduce costs and ultimately the price 
paid by the consumer by means of the 


handling commodities other than meats 
and meat food products.” 


Chain Stores’ Growth 


Shown in Petition 
The development of grocery chain 
stores since 1920, recent consolidations 
and mergers in the food indastry, the 
sales of meat by chain stores, the activ- 
ities of chain meat stores operated by 
nondefendant packers, and voluntary 
chains, are detailed in the petition. 

The petition compares the profits of 
the defendants with those of the leading 
chain-store organizations. It alleges that 
the combined profits of all the defendants 
during 1929 amounted to 4.57 per cent 
of their aggregate investment, while that 
shown by the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company was approximately 18 per 
cent, 

It is stated that the Armour profits 
were but 3.54 per cent. As compared 
with five large chain organizations, the 
defendants averaged 1.24 per cent on 
ales as against 2.7 by the other organ- 
izations, it is declared. 
| Under present marketing conditions 





and methods, the 1920 decree, the 
Armour petition alleges, is also against 
the interest of the consuming public be- 
cause the entry of the defe 


4 


| 
| 


“That the recent change in the scope; 


tobacco, household utensils, drug items, | 


cigar store which sells candy and minor | 


utilization of this distributing system in| 





ts\ into | 


of his own case noticed for trial during the same term was not entitled to 
the trial of his action before other members of the panel, on motion of ad- 
verse party for continuance to the following term or call of other jurors to 
try the case—State of Minnesota v. Adams. 


(Minn, Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. 


North Carolina—-Bail—Telephone Agreement to Go on Bond—Insufficiency of 
Unsigned Instrument Made out Pursuant to Agreement— 

Instrument naming persons who had agreed over the telephone to go on 
the bond of a person for whom a warrant had been issued as sureties, where 
not signed by such persons, was neither a bond nor a recognizance and the 
persons so named were not liable thereon on the failure of such person to 
appear when called.—State v. Myrick et al. 


(N. C. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. 


South Carolina—Insurance—Life Insurance—Beneficiary Murdering Insured 
Precluded From Taking Under Policy— ‘ 
A beneficiary who murders the insured ret take under the policy 
though not convicted, since statute providing tha 
unlawfully killing another person shall receive any benefit from the death of 
the person unlawfully killed does not abrogate the common law rule preclud- 
ing murderer from benefiting by unlawful death but merely supplements it 
by making a conviction in a criminal court a conclusive judicial determina- 
tion of the convict’s status with respect to receiving any benefit from the 
wrongful death—Smith, Admr. v. Todd, Admx. (S. Car. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. 


no person convicted of 


Classifications Changed 
For Refrigerator Patents 


The Patent Office has announced 
changes in classification of patents relat- 
ing particularly to refrigerators. The 
full text of the order of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, No. 3,144, follows: 


In class 62, Refrigeration (Division 44), 
establish the following subclasses and 
definitions: 

Refrigerators, ice 

Display 

Top ice cooled, 
End ice cooled, 
Bottom ice cooled. 

Refrigerators 

Display 

Top cooling means, 
91.5 Solidified gas. 


Refrigerators, ice, display, top ice 
cooler. Patents coming under subclass 
37 in which the cooling ice is above 
the thing cooled. 

Refrigerators, ice, display, end ice 

cooled. Patents coming under subclass 

37 in which the cooling ice is near one 

end of the refrigerator. 

Refrigerators, ice, display, bottom ice 

cooled. Patents coming under subclass 

37 in which the cooling ice is below 

the thing cooled. 

89.5. Refrigerators, display. Patents com- 
ing under subclass 89 and having in 
addition structure or added means to 
display the contents. 

Note.—See the search note under this 
class, subclass 89. 

Note.—See this class, subclass 37, and 
the subclasses indented thereunder. 
Note.—See class 312, supports, cabinet 

structures, subclasses 114, Show-case 
type, and the subclasses indented 
thereunder, and 168, With compart- 
ments, With refrigerator, 

. Refrigerators, display, top cooling 
means. Patents coming under subclass 
89.5 and having cooling means above 
the thing to be refrigerated and dis- 

layed, 

Rilctabrators, solidified gas. 


37.1 
37.2 
37.3 
89.5 
89.6 


37.1. 
37.2. 


37.3. 


91.5. Refrig- 


erators cooled by a solidified gas other | 


than water ice. 
Note.—See search note under subclass 92. 


The patents contained in subclasses 37.1, 
37.2, 37.3, 89.5, and 89.6 have been taken 
from class 62, Refrigeration, subclass 37, 
Refrigerators, ice, Display, and those con- 
tained in subclass 91.5 have been taken 
from class 62, Refrigeration, subclass 92, 
Refrigerators, Liquefied gas. 

In class 64, Pulleys and Shafting (Divi- 
sion 45), establish the following subclass: 

Rotary shaft couplings 
Angular adjustment 
90.5 Speed cogtrolled. 

The patents contained in this subclass 
have been taken for the most part from 
class 64, Pulleys and Shafting, subclass 90, 
Rotary shaft couplings, Angular adjust- 
ment; class 123, ternal-Combustion En- 
gines, subclass 117, Speed regulators, Auto- 
matically-controlled igniting device; and 
class 264, Speed-Responsive Devices,,. sub- 
class 16, Centrifugal, Parallel pivot, and 
are directed to shaft-coupling devices in 
which the position of a driven shaft is con- 
trolled from a driving shaft in response to 
the speed of the latter. They are largely 
directed to spark advancing, and class 123, 
Internal-Combustion Engines, subclass 117, 
Speed regulators, Automatically-controlled 
igniting device, should be noted for combi- 
nations in which similar couplings are used. 


—LLLLLLLlLL—LL———— 


the business of Handling unrelated com- | 


modities and of selling meats and meat 
food products at retail would operate to 
reduce the distributing and selling costs 
of the defendants and would increase 
competition in both wholesale and retail 
fields and thus tend to bring about a re- 
duction in prices to the public. 


The petition declares that the re- 
quested modification of the decree is fa- 
vored by an overwhelming majority of 
farmers and livestock producers, packers 
who are competitors of the defendants, 
commission men, traders, speculators, 
order buyers, market reporters and 
others closely connected with the selling 
of livestock, and by an overwhelming 
majority of numerous economists in the 
United States who have made a study of 
the decree and its effect under present 
marketing conditions. 

As specific injuries resulting from the 
enforcement of the decree, the petition 
alleges, among other things: 

(1) That because of the extensive de- 
velopment of regular chain store organ- 
izations and voluntary chain store organ- 
izations, the purchasing power for retail 
meat distribution is rapidly becoming 
concentrated into a relatively smal! num- 
ber of buyers; 

(2) That because of a loss in the 
volume of branch house business, Ar- 
mour & Company has been compelled to 
close and discontinue numerous branches 
during the last few years; 

(3) That a further loss of volume in 
the business of the defendants has re- 
sulted from the practice of chain stores 
to handle their own brands of meat 
products either partially or exclusively; 


Merger of Packers 


With Chains Cited 


(4) That the merger of nondefendant 
meat packers with chain store organiza- 
tions has injured and in the future will 
injure the defendants, because under con- 
Gitions prevailing in 1920, a part of the 
meat food products sold hy such chain 
store organizations would have been pur- 
chased from these defendants; 

(5) That the decree of 1920 not only 


prohibits the defendants from establish- | it could be supposed that a litigant, not 





|and grain farm. 


| tract on the west. 
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State Court Decisions 


\Failure to Postpone Case of Litigant - 


. Serving on Term Jury Is Ruled Error 


Failure of Opponent toAct at Drawing of Panel Held Not 
To Constitute Waiver of Objection 


State of Minnesota, St. Paul. 


A member of a petit jury panel who 
for seven weeks had associated with and 
served on juries with the other members 
of the panel was not entitled to a trial 
of his own law-suit noticed for trial at 
the same term, before a jury drawn from 
the same panel, on a motion, a few days 
before the case was called, by the adverse 
party for a continuance of the case or a 
call for jurors not on the panel to try 
the case, the Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota has held. 

The motion was denied by the lower 
court. The defendant, on appeal, claimed 


that he was not -accorded a fair trial | 


before an impartial jury. The plaintiff 
claimed, according to the opinion, that the 
defendant had waived any objection to 
the jury because of the association of 
the plaintiff with the other members of 
the panel by his failure to call the atten- 
tion of the court thereto at the opening 
of the term. 

The supreme court sustained the We- 
fendant’s contention. The opinion ex- 
plains that there was no showing, in op- 
position to the motion of any loss or 
prejudice likely to result to the defendant, 
and states that although a litigant is 
entitled to a prompt trial of his cause 
such right must yield to the superior 
right of every litigant to have a fair 
trial before an impartial jury and that 
in view of the interest of the courts, 
litigants and the public, in the preserva- 
tion of the purity and integrity of the 
jury system there was no waiver. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, BY ITS ATTORNEY 
GENERAL, 


v. 
WALDo R. ADAMS. 
Appeal from Blue Earth County. 
Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 21, 1930 

OLSEN, C.—The State of Minnesota 
condemned a strip of land 100 feet wide 
across the farm of Waldo R. Adams for 
right of way for trunk highway No. 5, 
and appeals from the judgment fixing 
the amount of damages. A motion for 
a new trial had been made and denied. 

The Adams farm contains about 200 
acres, is located about 3 miles from 
Mankato, and is used as a dairy, stock 
1 It consists of an ap- 
proximately square tract of some 160 
acres, with an additional 40-acre tract 
adjoining the northwest 40 of the larger 
The farm buildings 
are located near the center of this addi- 
tional 40-acre tract. The highway runs 
diagonally across the 160-acre tract from 


|@ point a short distance west of the 
|northeast corner thereof to a point on} 


the westerly line thereof a little more 
than half way south of the north line. 


|The ground taken for the highway} 


amounts to 6.76 acres. By running the 
road through the farm, there is left 
approximately 84.5 acres, with the farm 
buildings thereon, north of the highway, 


|and about 109.5 acres, without any build- 


ings thereon, south of the highway. A 
public highway, a town road, runs along 
the north line of the farm. 


Delay in Objecting 
Said to Be Waiver 


The trial of the case commenced on 
Apr. 2, 1929, at the then pending gen 
eral February, 1929, term of the court. 
The next general court term would open 
on June 6, 1929. 

The respondent, Waldo R. Adams, was 
a member of the regular panel of petit 
jurors for the February term of the 
court, the term at which his case was 
noticed for trial. He served as such 
throughout the term and served on a 
number of juries trying cases prior to 
Apr. 2, 1929. The petit jury commenced 
serving on Feb. 11, and respondent had 
been in attendance and associated and 
served with the other jurors for a period 
of seven weeks before his case was 
brought on for trial. On Mar. 28, a few 
days before the case was reached for 
trial, the State, appellant here, made a 
motion for a continuance of the case 
until the June term, based on an affidavit 
showing the facts stated and alleging 
that, because of his service and associa- 
tion with his fellow jurors, respondent 
had such intimate acquaintance and re- 
lations with them that a fair and impar- 
tial trial of the issues in the case engi 
not be had before the jurors on the panel 
a in attendance. The motion was de- 
nied. 

_We have been cited to the cases of 
Zinn v. Updegraff, 113 Kan. 25, 218 p. 
916, Crowder v. Williams, 116 Kan. 241, 
226 P. 774, and Garrett v. Patton, 81 W. 
Va. 771, 95 S, E. 436, as throwing some 
light on the question whether the denial 
of such a motion was error. In the West 
Virginia case, a State statute provided 
that no person should serve as a juror, 
except in felony cases, at any term of 
court at which he had any matter of 
fact to be tried by jury. The court, in 
considermg the statute, said that one 


|serving as a juror during a ‘term of 


court is in many eases thrown into inti- 
mate relations with his fellows, and such 
recent intimate relations might have 
undue influence upon the other jurors 
with whom he had served. 

It expressed the opinion that all the 
other jurors on the panel with whom the 
one in question had so served were in- 
competent to sit in the trial of his case. 


| The court, however, held that defendant 
there had waived any error by failing to 


move for a continuance or to take advan- 
tage of the disqualification before the 
jury was sworn. 

In Zinn v. Updegraff, supra, the court 
criticizes the practice of permitting one 
who has an action to be tried at a term 
of court to serve as a juror at that term, 


| but, in view of the fact that no applica- 


tion for a continuance had been made 
and that the court had taken pains to 
see that no juror who had served with 
the litigant on any case tried was placed 
on his jury and no showing that the 
matter was ever referred to between’ him 
and the other jurors, it was considered 
too remote to constitute misconduct. 
The matter is summed up in the later 
Kansas case of -Crowder vy. Williams, 
supra, in the statement that some show- 
ing of prejudice other than’ conjecture 
would be required before reversible error 
could be predicated on such an incident. 

We agree with the courts mentioned 
that one who has an important case for 
trial at a term of court should not be 
permitted to serve upon the jury panel 
at that term and associate and serve with 
his fellow jurors for many “weeks, and 
then have his case tried before them, If 


a juror, should associate daily with the 


[Continued on Page 18, Column 2] |jurors' on the panel for several weeks 





during a court term and be present and 
take part in their deliberations, such 
close association with the jurors, irre- 
spective of any question of right or pro- 
priety, would be held to disqualify the 
jurors from hearing his case. It would 
also be such misconduct on the part of 
the litigant as to preclude him from hav- 
ing his case so tried. Here the respondent 
had the right to associate and serve with 
his fellow jurors on all other cases. He 
was clearly in the right in so doing. 

But when it came to the trial of his 
own case it is difficult to see why his as- 
sociation with them might not result in 
the same situation as if he were not a 
member of the jury panel. The law in- 
tends and seeks to safeguard juries from 
contact with, or influence by, litigants 
and others, except what is brought out 
before them in open court in the trial of 
actions. 
portunity for influence is had by a liti- 
gant who is a member of the jury panel, 
or by a litigant who is not such member, 
can make little difference. It is the close 
contact and association with the jurors 
who are to sit on his case, and not his 
position as a member of the jury panel, 
that is objectionable. The public interest 
in preserving the integrity of, and * 
high regard for, the jury system of tri 
ig a material factor to be considered. 

In State v. Snow, 130 Minn. 206, 153 
N. W. 526, and Magnuson v. Bouck, 168 
Minn. 39, 209 N. W. 896, the importance 
of preserving the purity of jury trials 
and the respect of the litigants and the 
public for jury verdicts is pointed out. 
It is held that undue familiarity between 
jurors and a litigant is very likely to 
breed distrust of the result of jury trials; 
that a litigant should not bé permitted 
to have a part in causing suspicion; that 
the purity of jury trials must be jeal- 
ously guarded; and that the court should 
not only see to it that the parties have 
a fair trial, but also that nothing occurs 
to shake public confidence in the integ- 
rity of the verdict rendered. 


Verdict Is Said to 
Show Prejudice 


Cases involving rulings on challenges 
of jurors are not strictly in point, but 
have some bearing. Jurors, in order to 
be qualified should be indifferent both as 
to the parties and the cause to be tried. 
35 C. J. 327. Bias and prejudice may 
arise from such a variety of causes and 
depend so much upon the particular 
facts and circumstances that no definite 
rule can be laid down. 35 C. J. 328. A 
juror is incompetent if he admits such 
friendship for one of the parties or mem- 
bers of his family, as, other things being 
equal, would influence his _ verdict. 
Musser v. Musser, 92 Neb. 387, 138 N. 
W. 599. Where it appears that the rel 
tions between a juror and one of ‘t\¥e 
parties are so intimate as would reason- 
ably be calculated to influence his ver- 
dict, the juror. should be _ excused. 
Rooker v. Deering S. W. Ry. Co. (Mo.) 
247 S. W. 1016; Rosenberg v. Rubin, 164 
N. Y. S. 201; Commonwealth v. Mosier, 


| 135 Pa, 221, 19 A..943. Courts are’ vigil- 


ant to preserve the impartiality of the 
jury. International Agricultural Cor. 
Willette, 120 Me. 423, 115 A. 170. ni 
court, and not the juror, must be satis- 
fied that a challenged juror is free from 
bias. State v. Caron, 118 La. 349, 42 So. 
960. The court is governed by the facts 
shown, and not by the opinion of the 
juror as to the effect thereof. Linga- 
felter v. Moore, 95 Ohio St., 384, 117 
N. E. 16; Texas Cent. R. Co. v. Blanton, 
36 Tex. Civ. A. 307, 81 S. W. 537. 

The trial court, in passing upon a mo- 
tion for continuance, or ruling upon the 
competency of jurors, has great discre- 
tion. The only limitation is that the 
court must exercise a sound discretion 
upon the facts and circumstances shown 
to exist. 

It is also the general rule that an or- 
der or ruling upon a motion for continu- 
ance, or upon the competency of jurors, 
will not be disturbed by this court un- 
less the party complaining shows that 
he was prejuciced thereby. . 

The verdict here returned was for the 
amount of $15,250. The appellant con- 
tends that the verdict is greatly exces- 
sive; that it appears to have been given 
under the influence of passion and prej- 
udice, and that it, together with certain 
incidents hereinafter referred to, estab- 
lishes the fact that appellant was prej- 
udiced by the denial of the motion for a 
continuance. 


Verdict Does Not Agrée 
With Any Witness 


Examining the evidence, we find ie 
ms 


usual conflict in the opinions of witnes 
for each party as to the depreciation in 
the market value of the farm. Such opin- 
ions are not conclusive, but are for the 
consideration of the jury in connection 
with all physical and other facts anc cir- 
cumstances shown. The verdict does not 
coincide with the opinion of any witne: 
It comes closest to the opinion of re 
spondent’s witness Streater. He testifie 
to a depreciation in market value of 
$12,000, and then added $2,500 for ex- 
pense of additional fencing and for the 
value of land taken. 

Having given his opinion as to the 
market value of the whole farm before 
the road was established and its market 
value after the road was established, 
there would be nothing to add thereto. 
The necessity for additional fencing and 
the value of the land taken were elements 
to be taken into consideration in arriving 
at the depreciation in value of the farm 
as a whole, but not to be added thereto, 
The measure of damages was the depre- 
ciation in the market value of the farm 
as a whole by the taking of the strip of 
land for road purposes and establishing 
the road thereon, or, if preferred, the 
damages might be measured by takin 
the reasonable market value of the 6.7 
acres taken, as one item, and the depre- 
ciation in the value of the remaining 
acreage as the other item. 

The court gave to the jury as a mease 
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PuBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


¥ Federal 


Forfeiture of Car 
After Conviction in 


Liquor Case Upheld 


Absence of Transportation 
Element Under National 
Prohibition Act Permits 
Taking by Government 








Houston, Tex.—An automobile in which 
liquor upon which no tax has been paid is 
deposited and from which such liquor is 
dispensed may be forfeited under section 
8450 of the Revised Statutes, if no ele- 
ment of transportation under the national 
reeeren act is in’ fact involved, the 

istrict Court for the Southern District 
of Texas has held. 

The owner of the car had been prose- 
cuted and convicted for illegal possession 
and sale under the national prohibition 
act, but the court held that so long as no 
element of transportation under that act 
was involved, the authorities could pro- 
ceed against the car under section 3450. 





¢ UNITED STATES 


Vv. 
ONE BuIcK AUTOMOBILE. 
District Court, S. D. Texas. 
No. 1213. 
Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 25, 1930 
BP ycurs0n, District Judge.—In this 
ease one J. A. Roberts, having used a 
parked Buick coupe as a place in which 
to store and’ from which to sell whiskey, 
was tried and convicted for possession 
and sale of intoxicating liquor. The car 
having been seized by the officers was 
libeled under section 3450. 


The Brazos Valley Buick Company 
and Bob Sullivan, the one holding a 
mortgage and the other being an en- 
dorser on the notes secured by the car, 
intervened, pleading and proving inno- 
cence and want of complicity in the un- 
lawful act, or any guilty knowledge. 

The bottles containing the whiskey, 
which were concealed in the coupe, had 
no revenue stamps on them. 

At the conclusion of the case the Gov- 
ernment moved for judgment, on the 
ground that the uncontradicted evidence 
showed the deposit and concealment in 
the car of tax unpaid liquors with intent 
to defraud the Government of the tax. 

The intervenors resist the Govern- 
ment’s forfeiture (1) on the ground that 
the evidence does not show the requisite 
facts to make section 3450 applicable, 
and (2) that Roberts, the. person who 
used the car unlawfully, having been 
prosecuted under the national prohibition 
act, the Government was bound to pro- 
ceed against the car under that act and 
not under section 3450. 

Decisions Conflicting 

_ The Government and intervenors have 
cited many authorities. The trouble and 
confysion which undoubtedly did exist, 
if Mocs not now exist, in the law on 
the point arises out of the fact that 
the national prohibition act was framed 
with the recognition of and a regard for 
the rights of bona fide claimants of the 
vehicle seized, while section 3450, the 
revenue act passed many years ago, took 
no account of bona fides. 

The prosecuting office having two stat- 
utes. a at least,generally to the 
samy te of facts, has invoked the one 
or the other according to the prosecutor’s 

oint of view, while bona fide claimants 
ave struggled to bring about the ap- 
plication of the prohibition act in all 
these cases. 

The sions on the point reflect quite 
well the impact upon the minds of the 
different judges of these conflicting views. 
Some of the judges have felt that the 
claims of innocent owners, and others 
that the claims of the Government, should 
be given paramount protection, with the 
result that a matter which ought to have 
been. settled by congressional enactment 
so that an industry concerned as much 
with credit as the automobile industry 
is, would know what to expect from the 
law, has been muddled over by many 
judges, with here a victory for strict, 
and there one for a liberal construction. 

Procedure Elective 

The Government in United States v. 
One Ford Coupe, 272 U. S. 321, scored 
victory by overthrowing two conten- 
ions of the industry which had found 
some favor with some of the lower 
ourts, that section 3450 was entirely 
superseded by section 26, and if not, that 
proof of finding tax unpaid liquor in the 
ehicle was not sufficient proof, while in 
he same volume, Port Gardner Inv. Co. 
v. United States, 272 U. S. 564, the in- 
justry scored a temporary victory by 
btaining a decision that prosecution 
rith @ffect of the driver of the car.under 
sectiiy 26 constituted an election by the 
overnment to proceed thereunder, mak- 
ng the disposition of the automobile 
prescribed in that section mandatory 
hereafter, and preventing the forfeiture 
f the car under section 3450; a concur- 
ing opinion in that case also suggested 
hat upon the discovery of one in the act 
f SEE gportation in a vehicle, the Gov- 
n must proceed to forfeit it under 
ction 26. 

Thereafter the Commercial Credit 
4 v. United States, 276 U. S. 226, the 
‘ts showing a seizure of an automobile 

the act of transporting liquor and 

secution under the national prohibi- 

1 act on the charges of unlawful pos- 

sion and transportation, and plea of 

ilty to the unlawful possession inci- 
ut to and involved in the transporta- 
and a dismissal of the transporta- 
1 charge, the Supreme Court held that 
prosecution for possession and trans- 
tation where the possession was in- 
‘ved in the transportation, though the 
nsportation count was dismissed, con- 
uted an election to proceed under 
ee barring procedure under sec- 


Transportation Factor Controls 


‘ince these decisions the controversy 
ween government and industry has 
e on with unabated vigor, and out of 
welter of decisions of the lower 
‘ts has emerged an author/tative line 
lecisions resting indeed upon a nar- 
and a literal base, but well and 
tly defined, which is, that section 
may be invoked in cases where no 
nent of transportation under the na- 
sal prohibition act is in fact involved. 
ited States v. General Motors Accept- 
we Corporation, 25 Fed. (2) 2388; 
inited States v. One Studebaker, 32 
od. (2) 866, 
There is a strong line of authorities 
t whe#e there was transportation, but 
United States district attorney's 
e wcted not to proceed criminally 
der Vie sations! prohibition act even 
eizing and arresting offi- 
eed under such act in both 
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Trade Marks 


. Inheritances 


Estate of Beneficiary Who Caused 


Insured’s Death Denied Policy Profits 





Rule Against Permitting Gain From Commission of Crime 


Applied Although Suicide Prevented Conviction 





A State statute denying, to any 
party “convicted in any court of com- 
petent! jurisdiction” of unlawfully 
killing any other person, benefits 
from the death of such person un- 
lawfully killed, has been held not to 
apply inthe case of a man who was 
beneficiary on a policy of insurance 
held by his. wife, and who killed his 
wife and committed suicide, since 
there was no conviction of the crime. 
However, the court held that the 
common law rule preventing a party 
from profiting by his crimes was ap- 
plicable, not being supplanted by the 
State statute, and the estate of the 
suicide was denied the profits of the 
insurance policy. The decision, given 
in the case of W. D. Smith, admin- 
istrator, v. Mrs. Minnie E. Todd, 
administratrix, awarded the proceeds 
of the policy to the estate of the wife. 


Publication of the full teat of the 
opinion was begun in the issue of 
Apr. 2, and concludes as follows: 


However, we think that the legal con- 
clusion—that a beneficiary who murders 
the insured is not entitled to take under 
the policy—is not necessarily dependent 
for its validity upon a bald judicial dec- 
laration of ‘‘public policy.”” A decision 
predicated upon ‘the ground of “public 
policy” proceeds upon the assumption 
that there are no definite, established 
principles of the substantive law which 
govern the particular case, and that in 
the absence of such applicable rules and 
principles, the court is justified in deter- 
mining the issue presented in accordance 
with what it deems to be for the public 
interest as a matter of governmental 
policy. In the case of Lanier v. Box 
(Tenn.), 64 L. R, A, 458, 464, involving 
a question identical in principle with that 
before us, the court said: 


vision against the forfeiture of estates 
for crime, ’ 


By the commission of the crime for 
which he was , executed, the insured 
neither acquired ‘nor perfected any prop- 
erty right in the policy that could inure 
to the benefit of himself or his estate 
which he did not already have. What the 
insured reaped from the commission of 
his crime was involuntary death by legal 
execution. To hold that in reaping death 
he also thereby reaped a benefit by ma- 
turing his life insurance policy would be 
to give to the maxim, that one shall not 
Gerive a benefit from his own wrong, an 
ultramundane scope wholly beyond its 
legal signification, since, as was said in 
the Weeks case, payment of the policy 
could “bring no profit to, and confer no 
earthly benefit upon, the dead man who 
committed the crime.” 

But in the case at bar, under the ad- 
mitted fact that the right of the insured 
to change the beneficiary was reserved 
by the policy, the beneficiary, through 
whom the defendant claims, had no 


vested property right in the policy prior | 
to the death of the insured. His interest | 


Was a mere expectancy. Antley vy. In- 
surance Co, 139 S. C: 23, 187 S. E. 199. 


Claim to Proceeds 


Sprang From Crime 
The beneficiary’s title to the proceeds 


of his crime—the murder of the insured. 
The fact that the beneficiary committed 
suicide after the murder is wholly im- 
material in this aspect of the matter. 
Unless he took or acquired the right to 
the proceeds of the policy by surviving 
the insured, it is plain that. he could 
transmit by his death no right or title 


It has been well said that there are certain] therein to his personal representative. 


general and \fundamental maxims of the 
common law which control laws as well as 
contracts. Among these are: ‘No one shall 
be permitted to profit by his own fraud, or 
to take advantage of his own wrong, or to 
found any claim upon his own iniquity, or to 


acquire property by his own crime. * * *,” 


These maxims embodied in the common law, 
and constituting an essential part of its 
warp and woof, are found announced, both 
in textbooks and in‘reported cases. Without 
their recognition and enforcement by the 
courts, their judgments would excite the in- 
dignation of all right-thinking people. The 
first of these mixims is applied in, order to 
prevent one from taking the benefit of his 
own fraud. Why should not the last be en- 
forced so as to forbid a party receiving the 


| fruits of his own erime? | 
A review of the decisions, for the pur- 


pose of showing the wide variety of 


| cases in which these fundamental prin- 


ciples have been expressly or impliedly 
recognized and applied in actions aris- 
ing both in contract and in tort, is not 
here necessary. But, by way of illus- 
tration of the applicability of the maxim 
that “no person shall be: allowed to reap 
the benefit of his own wrong,” to the 


question before us, the case of Taff v.? 


Smith, 114 S, C. 312, 108 S. E. 551, is in 
point. 

In that case the beneficiary named in 
the policy had wrongfully prevented the 
insured from changing the beneficiary 
by refusing to deliver up the policy to 
have the change made in accordance with 
the terms of the policy. The court ex- 
pressly invoked this maxim and held 
that, although there had been no legal 
change of the beneficiary, such bene- 
ficiary was precluded by her wrongful 
conduct from recovering. If the legal 
right of a beneficiary acquired by the 
commission of a wrong of that compara- 
tively venial character can not be recog- 
nized and enforced, manifestly a bene- 
ficiary whose title has been acquired or 


| perfected by the murder of the insured 
could thereby acquire no right or title 


to the proceeds of the policy enforceable 
in the courts of this State. , 


Beneficiary’s Right 
Limited to Expectancy 


That such conclusion follows from the | 
application of the pertinent principles of | 
law and equity above adverted to and 
coes not involve the doctrine of “public 
policy” in the sense in which that doc- 
trine was invoked by the insurance com- 
pany in the case of Weeks v. N. Y. Life 
Ins. Co., 128 S. C, 228, 122 S. E. 586, re- 
lied on by the circuit judge, would seem 
In the Weeks 
case, where the policy was matured by 
the death of the insured by legal exe- 
cution for crime, the insurer’s defense to 
a suit on the policy was, in substance, 
that to permit a recovery upon a con- 
tract so matured would tend to encourage 
crime and for that reason would be 


too clear for question. 


against public policy. 


In an elaborate opinion this~court cor- 
rectly held that the position taken by 
t we In that opin- 
ion the principle, that “no person shall 
be allowed to reap the benefits of his own 
wrongful acts,”’ was incidentally referred 
to and its application to the facts of that 
That conclusion was un- 
There the policy, 
payable to the estate of the insured, rep- 
resented a vested property right of the 
insured and was a vested part of his es- 
tate, which could not be divested with- 
out contravening the constitutional pro- 


ie 


the matter of the seizure and in filing 
the complaint, section 3450 may still be 


the insurer was untenable. 


case denied. 
auestionably sound. 


invoked.. Richbourg v. United States, 34 
Fed. (2) 88; Davies Motors Co. v. United 
States, 35 Fed. (2) 928, though centra, 


United States v. General Motors Accept- 
ance Corp., 25 Fed, (2) 238, but upon 
the decision of this case this. conflict in 
authority has no bearing for here was 
roof at all of transportation, but a 
typical case of deposit and concealment, 
as in United States v. One Studebaker 
Ae 32 Fed. (2) 866, and under|tion that it was the legislative intent, 
a 


the authorities such facts make 
proper the invocation of section 3460. 
Forfeiture Sustained 


That section being applicable, I think 
it plain that, under the line of authori- 
ties following United States v. One Ford 
Automobile, 372 N. E. 321, and illustrated 
United 
States, 276 U. S. 226; United States v. 
One Packard, 29 Fed, (2d) 424; General 
United 
States, 32 Fed. (2d) 121; United States 
Corporation, 31 Fed. (2d) 680 
Commercial Credit Corporation vy, United 
(2d) 927, the evidence 
amply supports the conclusion of fact 
raw, that the liquor was de- 
posited and concealed in the automobile 
to avoid the payment of the tax, as well 
as to carry on the business therefrom of 
the unlawful vending of liquors, and that 
it follows that the United States should 
have its judgment of forfeiture. 


in Commercial Credit Co. v. 


Motors Acceptance Corp. — v. 
v,C. I. T. 
States, 18 Fed. 


which I 


é, 





|the person unlawfully killed.” 





But if he lived to acquire title to the pro- 
ceeds of the policy ‘as a result of the 
death feloniously caused by him, it is 
equally obvious that he lived to reap the 
benefit of his wrong in contemplation of 
law_ regardless of how long he _ there- 
after lived. 

That the question involved in the 
Weeks case is essentially different from 
that here presented, and that neither the 
conclusion reached nor the reasoning em- 
ployed in that case can soundly be in- 
voked to support the view that a bene- 
ficiary who murders the, insured is en- 
titled to take under the policy, we think, 


jis sufficiently apparent. 


In the light of authority and upon 
principle there can be no doubt, there- 
fore, that under the law of this 
considered apart from statute, the bene- 
ficiary of a life insurance policy whose 
interest in the policy is a mere expect- 
ancy and who murders the insured, 
takes no title to the proceeds of the 
policy and is barred from a recovery 
thereupon. Such was the law at the 
date of the enactment of the statute of 
Mar. 26, 1924, and such was the law 
at the time of the commencement of 
this action, unless abrogated or so 
changed by that statute as to permit 
such beneficiary to recover under the 
facts alleged in the complaint. The 
question which remains for determina- 
tion, therefore, is whether the statute 
of 1924, properly construed and inter- 
preted, abrogated or changed the com- 
mon-law rule in its application to the 
facts of this case. 


Effect of Statute 
On Common Law Rule 


If .the purpose, scope, and effect of this 
act were wholly comprehended in the 
title—“an act to prohibit persons un- 
lawfully killing other persons from bene- 
fiting by reason of their unlawful act”— 
it is apparent that, in so far as its effect 
upon the case now before us is con- 
cerned, it would be merely declaratory 
of the common law and would expressly 
prohibit the beneficiary of a life insur- 
ance policy who unlawfully kills the in- 
sured from recovering upon the policy. 
But in the body of the act the prohibi- 
tion against benefit from the unlawful 


| killing of another is confined to persons 


“who shall be convicted in any court of 
co tent jurisdiction of unlawfully kill- 
ing another person.” The inquiry before 
us~ resolves itself, therefore, into the 
question whether this restriction as to 
the operative force and effect of the act 
is to be construed as an abrogation of 
the common law and the substitution 
therefor of the statute as the only law 
upon the subject. 

. The rule of construction is thus stated 
in 25 R. C. L. 1054: 

It is not to be presumed that the legisla- 
ture intended to abrogate or modify a rule 
of the common’law by the enactment of a 
statute upon the same subject; it is rather 
to be presumed that no change in the com- 
mon law was intended, unless the language 
employed clearly indicates such an intention. 
It has been said that statutes are not pre- 
sumed to make any alterations in the com- 
mon law further than is expressly declared, 
and that a statute, made in the affirmative 
without any negative expressed or implied, 
does not take away the common law. The 
rules of the common law are not to be 
changed by doubtful implication, nor over- 
turmed except by clear and unambiguous 
language. In order to hold that a statute 
has abrogated common law rights existing 
at the date of its enactment, it must clearly 
appear that they are so repugnant to the 
act, or the part thereof invoked, that their 
survival would in effect deprive it of its 
efficacy And render its provisions nugatory. 

See also Real Estate Company v. Ex- 
change Assurance, 182 §, C. 427, 128 
S. E. 865. 


Legal Status of One 
Convicted Is Fixed 


. Applying that principle of construc- 
tion here, we think the statute is readily 
and soundly susceptible of the construc- 


not to abrogate or delimit the common 
law rule barring a beneficiary who mur- 
ders the insured from taking under the 
policy, but to add to and extend that 
rule in an important particular not cov- 
ered by the common law. By its ex- 
press terms, a8 we have seen, the stat- 
ute is limited in operative effect to a 
person “who shall be convicted in any 
court of competent jurisdiction of un- 
lawfully killing another person,” and its 
plain primary purpose is to make the 
fact of such conviction sufficient of it- 
self to establish the legal status of a 
person so convicted with respect to re- 
ceiving “any benefit from the death of 
There 
can ‘be no doubt that the statute goes 
no further than to make such conviction 
in and of itself, determinative of the 
status of the person convicted with re- 


a 
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State, | 


Registry Is Granted 


Trade Mark for Use 
Upon Finger Rings 


Failure to Show Confusion 


As Result of Similar 
Marks Used by Applicant 
Is Bar to Opposer 


— 





Patents has ruled that the notation 
“Diamond Blossom” arranged in a circle 
with small diamond shapes appearing 


used on finger rings, is registrable as 
a trade mark despite the opposition of 
the owner of the registered mark 
“Orange Blossom” for the same goods. 
The word “diamond” had been disclaimed 
by the applicant. 

It was held that there was no probabil- 
ity of confusion in trade, in view of the 
fact that several other trade marks for 
finger rings, each including the word 
“Blossom” or “Blossoms,” had been pre- 


registration of the opposer. “But for 
the registrations pleaded by the appli- 
cant, the opposer would be entitled fo 
prevail,” the opinion states. - 





TRAUB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Vv. 
R. Harris & Company. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 


of the policy and his right to recover | °PPosition No. 9888 to registration of 


thereunder, if any, sprang directly out| 


trade mark for finger rings, applica- 
tion filed July 2, 1928, Serial No. 
268978. ~ 

EDWIN S. RocerRS, ALLEN M. REED, WIL- 
LIAM T. WoopsoN, FRANCIS L. BROWNE 
and Duprey BRowNeE, for Traub Mfg. 
a GeorGE EDELIN, for R. Harris 

Oo. 


Commissioner’s Opinion 
Mar. 22, 1930 


KINNAN, Assistant Commissioner.— 
This ease comes on for review, on appeal 
of the opposer, Traub Manufacturing 
Company, of the decision of the Examiner 
of Trade Mark Interferences dismissing 
the opposition and adjudging the ap- 
plicant, +R. Harris & Company, entitled 
to the registration for which application 
has-been made. 

The applicant seeks registration of 
the notation “Diamond Blossom” ar- 
ranged in a circle with small diamond 
shapes appearing between the two words, 
the mark being used upon finger rings. 
The word “Diamond” is disclaimed “apart 
from the mark shown in the drawing.” 


and use continuously since about 1914 of 
the trade mark “Orange Blossom” used 
upon the same class of goods, namely, 
finger rings, and pleads ownership of 
registration No. 146380, issued Sept. 6, 
1921, for its mark used upon this class 
of goods. 
Similar Registrations 

The opposer has taken testimony but 
the applicant has not although the latter 
has pleaded in its answer some eight 
registrations beginning in 1921 of va- 
rious marks which include the word 
“Blossom” or “Blossoms” in connection 
with some other word, the marks being 
used upon this same class of goods. 
These registered marks include the no- 
tations “Bridal Blossoms”; “Bud & Blos- 
som”; “Totus Blossom”; “Peach - Blos- 
som”; ‘“Wedding Blossom”; “Hearts and 
Blossoms”; “Wreath of Blossoms,” and 
“Love: Blossom.” 

From the testimony presented on be- 
half of the opposer it satisfactorily ap- 
pears the latter has been using its mark 
since at least as early as 1914 upon its 
goods, has expended large sums, stated to 
be $600,000, in advertising its goods un- 
der its trade mark, its sales having been 
more than $9,000,000, and during the year 
1928 having reached the sum of $1,115,- 


lieved to be in possession of a valuable 
good will as an asset of its business. Nu- 
merous witnesses in the business of sell- 
ing jewelry testify that they have handled 
the opposer’s goods and sold them un- 
der the opposer’s trade mark for many 
years. Under these conditions if there 
is doubt of confusion in trade or damage 
to the opposer it must be resolved 
against the newcomer in_accordance with 
the established rule. Wm. Waltke & Co. 
v. Geo. H. Schaefer & Co., 273 O. G. 630; 
49 App. D. C, 254; O. & W. Thum Co v. 
aa 240 O. G. 337; 46 App. D. C. 
No Evidence of Confusion 

The goods are identical in descriptive 
properties and both 
word “Blossom.” The opposer was long 
prior in the field. The sole question is 
probability of confusion in trade and 
damage to the opposer. It is thought 
that but for the registrations pleaded by 
the applicant the opposer would be en- 
titled to prevail. There is, however, no 
evidencé of actual confusion and, al- 
though these prior registrations were 
pleaded in the applicant’s answer, the 
opposer has made no showing that such 
other registrants have not used and are 
not now using their trade marks upon 
this same class of goods. 

In the absence of any evidence upon 
this subject, it must be presumed for the 
purposes here that these registered 
marks, or at least many of them, are in 
use, and the opposer has permitted them 
without protest to be used during this 
long period of nine or more years. Un- 
der these circumstances the opposer is 
deemed to have permitted the public to 
be so far educated in connection with the 
use of the term “Blossom” upon finger 
rings that such public would not be con- 
fused as to goods-or origin by the use 
of the applicant’s mark upon this same 
kind of goods. While the opposer might 
have asserted any exclusive rights which 
it may have deemed it possessed to the 
word ‘“‘Blossom” when the earlier regis- 
trations relied upon by defendant were 
granted, yet, having failed to do so at 
such time, its long silence, so far as the 
record here discloses for nine years or 
more, Warrants the conclusion that it did 
not consider it was possessed of such 
rights or it has waived them. 

The applicant’s mark is regarded as no 
nearer that of the opposer than several 
of those appearing in the applicant’s list 
of registered marks, and, since the op- 
are has made no showing here that it 

as objected to the usé of those marks 
by these other registrants, it should not 
be sustained in its opposition to the reg- 
istration of the applicant’s mark. This 
conclusion is reached after a very care- 
ful review of the decision of the United 





States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals rendered Mar. 19, 1930, not yet pub- 
lished, in American Fruit Growers, Inc., 
y. Michigan Fruit Growers, Inc.; that of 
the Court of Appeals, D. C., in Nestle 


The First Assistant Commissioner of | 


between the two words, the mark being | 


viously registered sinee the date of the | 





The opposer sets_up prior adoption | 









ure of damages “the difference between 
the reasonable market value of the land 
immediately before and the reasonable 
market value of the same land immedi- 


ately after the taking of the right of 
way and the construction of the road| 
improvement by the State,” thus adopt- | 
ing the rule first stated. The jury added 
the further sum of $750 to Streater’s 
estimate. 
spondent had given much higher esti- 
mates as to damages. 
for respondent, in stating the basis for 
their opinions, treated the road as an 
insurmountable barrier which would en- 
tirely separate the land south of the 
road from the land north thereof on 
which the buildings are located, and pre- 
vent the use of the land south of the 
road in connection with the other part 
and the buildings. 
able to estimate the damages to the 109.5 
acres south of the road at some $135 per 
acre. 


We find no sufficient basis for consider- 
ing the land south of the road as disas- 
sociated from and no longer a part of 
the farm. The road will cause inconven- 
ience in crossing to and’using the land 
south of the road, and inconvenience in 
tilling the same. 
a proper element of damages in arriving 
at the depreciation in the market value 
of the entire farm, but not on the basis 
that the land south of the road is no 
longer a part of the farm. One witness 
laid some stress on the claim that dust 
and gasses from automobiles on the road 
would injure the crops on a wide strip 
of land on each side. ' 

The right of way is 100 feet wide and 
the road is to be paved. Without fur- 
ther information on the subject, this 
claim would seem speculative. 
ness stated: “I took into consideration 
the first thing that Babcock certainly 
raised Cain with the farm when he put 
that road through there, that is the first 
thing I took into consideration.” 
lant is not in a position to and does not 
complain of the reception of the evidence 
referred to, and most of it came out on 
cross-examination by its counsel. 
refer to it only for the purpose of show- 
ing the opportunity for and probability 
of an excessive verdict. 
noted, gave to the jury the correct meas- 
ure of damages, but this evidence was 
all before the jury for consideration. 
What they did with it, except as re- 
flected in their verdict, we do not know. 

2. By affidavits, on motion for a new 
trial, appellant sought to show that in 
the courtroom, just after a recess in 
the trial and in the presence of a num- 
ber of persons, including witnesses for 
the State who had not yet testified, a 
son of the respondent approached one 
of the State’s witnesses whéd had just 
left the stand and in an angry manner 
made diapevdging remarks about his 
testimony; that, 
the days of the trial, the wife of re- 
spondent telephoned to the wife of one 
of the witnesses for the State, whose 
testimony had not yet been taken, and 


AD 


and Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co. v. 
Walter Baker & Co., Ltd., 167 0. G. 765; 
37 App. D. C. 148, and of the Supreme 
Court in Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. v. 
Finzer, 45 0. G. 943, 128 U. S, 182. 

The decision of the Examiner of Inter- 
ferences dismissing the opposition and 
adjudging the applicant entitled to the 
registration for which it has applied is 


000. The opposer is, in consequence, be- | 





marks include the | 





affirmed. 


Patents 


Index and Digest 
Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Indeq and File Cards, and filed for reference. 





Prohibition—Forfeitures—Sale and Possession of Intoxicating Liquor—Pro- 
ceedings— 2 

Where intoxicating liquor, upon which no tax had been paid, was de- 
posited and dispensed from a parked automobile by a person who was prose- 
cuted and convicted for illegal possession and'sale under the national pro- 
hibition act, a forfeiture of the automobile may be decreed under section 3450 
of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., tit. 26, sec. 1181), which disregards the 
rights of bona fide claimants of the vehicle seized, since that statute may be 
invoked where no element of transportation under the national prohibition 
act is, in fact, involved—United States v. One Buick Automobile. (D. C., 
S. D. Tex.) —V U. S. Daily, 857, Apr. 3, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Designs—Appearance or Aspect— ; 

Applicant’s design is not a mere copy of Brain’s design but the fact that 
the Brain lavatory design is suggested by applicant’s design for Beverage 
Dispensing Apparatus does not necessarily detract from its originality.— 
Ex parte Cordley. (Pat. 0. Bd. Appls.)—V U.S. Daily, 357, Apr. 3, 1930. 


Patents—Designs—Invention— 

The adaptation of an old form to a new purpose, as the use of an old form 
for an electric light fixture, a door knob, the chime bell of the sleigh, or a 
cuspidor for an automobile bell does not amount to invention—Ex parte 
Cordley. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 357, Apr. 3, 1930. 


Patents—Designs—Invention— 

The mere aggregation of known parts of other substantially similar de- 
signs to produce that under consideration is not patentable, but whenever in- 
genuity is displayed in producing something new which imparts to the eye a 
pleasing impresfion, even though it be the result of uniting old forms and 
parts, such productign is meritorious invention—Ex parte Cordley. (Pat. 0. 
Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 857, Apr. 3, 1930. 


Patents—Designs—Invention— 

What is attractive and enhances commercial value of a useful article is 
patentable if it presents to eye of ordinary observer a different effect from 
anything that preceded and renders the article pleasing, attractive and 
popular, even if it is simple, and does not/show wide departure from other 
designs, or if it is combination of old forms.—Ex parte Cordley. (Pat. O. 
Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 357, Apr. 3, 1930. 


Patents—Design for Beverage Dispensing Apparatus Allowed— 
Patent Design 80781 to Cordley for Beverage Dispensing Apparatus, ap- 
plication allowed.—Ex parte Cordley. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 


357, Apr. 3, 1930. 
Trade Marks 


Trade Marks—Oppositions— 

Where opposer has valuable good will established by extensive advertising 
and selling for many years, if there is any ddubt of confusion in trade or 
damage to opposer it must be resolved against the newcomer.—Traub Mfg. 
Co. v. R. Harris & Co. (Com’r. Pats.)—V U. 8S. Daily, 357, Apr. 3, 1930. 


Trade Marks—lIdentity and Similarity—-Words—How Determined— 

“Diamond Blossom,” word “Diamond” being disclaimed, is not deceptively 
similar to “Orange Blossom” used on rings, since applicant pleads prior reg- 
istration of “Bridal Blossom,” ‘‘Peach Blossom,” “Wedding Blossom,” etc., 
which are equally similar to opposer’s mark and there is no showing of con- 
fusion, or that the marks are out of use or that their registration was op- 
posed; but for the registrations pleaded, opposer would be entitled to pre- 
vail—Traub Mfg. Co. v. R. Harris & Co. (Com’r. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 357, 
Apr. 3, 1930. 


Trade Marks—Laches— 

While opposer might have asserted any exclusive rights which it may have 
deemed it possessed when the earlier registrations relied on by applicant were 
granted, yet having failed to do so at such time, its long silence, so far as 
the record here discloses for nine years or more, warrants the conclusion that 


it did not consider it was possessed of such rights, or it has waived them.— 


Traub Mfg. Co. v. R. Harris & Co. 


(Com’r. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 357, Apr. 
8, 1980. 


Failure to Postpone Case of Litigant 
Serving on Term Jury Is Ruled Error 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


a lunch room, that Troskey 


Other witnesses for the re-/| verdict would be $15,000 or more. 


Some witnesses 


So doing, they were} flicting affidavits, 


conduct. 


Such inconvenience is y 
favorable verdict. 





request. 


to show any actual prejudice. 


apparent. 
One wit-| Prompt trial of his cause, 


Appel- months. 


likely to result to respondent. 


We 


The cou ; ; 
6 eh, 89 i other jurors to try the case. 


county was not a serious obstacle. 


for the trial. 


that time. 
on the evening of one of 


in the case. 


granted. 
Dissenting Opinion 
Objects to New Trial 





gzants a 









| No. 72593. 


jtop being much 


asked the wife of the witness to use her | 
influence with her husband to favor, the 
respondent; that one of the jurors in 
the case, during intermissions in the 
trial, conversed about the facts in the 
case with one Troskey, a proprietor of 
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Novelty in Design 
Is Held to Justify 
Issuance of Patent 


Examine? Reversed in Rul- 
ing Approving Applica-— 
tion for Beverage Dis- 


pensing Device 








The Board of Appeals of the Patent 
Office has ruled that a claim in an appli- 
cation for a design patent, calling for an 
ornamental design for a beverage dis- 
pensing apparatus, is allowable. 

In so ruling, it was stated that “a de- 
sign is patentable if it preserits to the 
eye of the ordinary observer a different 
effect from anything that preceded it, 
and renders the article to which it is ap- 
plied pleasing, attractive, and popular, 
even if it is simple, and does not show a 
wide departure from other designs, or if 
it is a combination of old forms.” 





Ex PARTE CHRISTOPHER M. CORDLEY. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
App. No. 408. 

Design Patent No. 80781 was _ issued 
Mar. 25, 1930, to Christopher M. Cord- 
ley for a beverage dispensing appara- 
tus, on application filed Feb. 21, 1929, 
Serial No. 30169. Opinion dated Jan. 
17, 1930. | 

MaurIcE B. LANDERS and DoncE & Sons, 
for applicant. 


Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and IpE and Reprow, Examiners in 
Chief. 

Opinion of the Board 
Ipz, Examiner in Chief.—This is an 
appeal from the action of the examiner 
finally rejecting the following claim: 
“The ornamental design for a bever- 
age dispensing apparatus, as shown.” 
The references relied upon are: Cord- 


l\ley (Des.), 72593, May 10, 1927; Schatz, 


(Des.), 69,969, Apr. 20, 1926; Brain 
(Des.), 77877, Mar. 5, 1929. 

The claim stands rejected upon the 
ground that the production of the pres- 
ent design does not involve inyention in 
view of the above cited art. 

This design has somewhat the appear- 
ance of the design in the Cordley patent, 
The base, however, of the 
dispensing apparatus has a_ general 
rectangular appearance instead of circu- 


|lar and the faces are plain instead of 


fluted. The reference to Schatz shows a 


{rectangular base with the corners bev- 


eled or cut off. The base, however, does 
not have much of the appearance of the 
base in the application, the cup at the 
smaller and being 
abruptly joined to the base by a groove 
between the parts. The patent to Brain 


| shows a lavatory in which the bowl of 


the basin is supported at the top. The 
base resembles the base of applicant’s de- 
sign, in having a generally square forma- 
tion with the angles cut off. The relative 
proportions are somewhat different. The 
pedestal is much higher than the width of 
the base and the depressed surfaces of 
the Brain design are omitted. Thus it 
appears that applicant’s design is not a 
mere copy of the Brain design but the 
fact that the Brain lavatory design is 
suggested by applicant’s design does not 
necessarily detract from its originality. 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co. v. Salt’s Tex- 
tile Mfg. Co., 21 F. (2d) 470. 

The adaptation of an old form to a new 
purpose, as the use of an old form for an 
electric light fixture, a door knob, the 
chime bell of the sleigh, or a cuspidor for 





inquired 
about the case a number of times and 
told the juror to soak it to the highway | 
department, and offered to bet that the | 


| vention. 


3. At the time the motion for continu- 
ance was made, there having then been 
no trial, appellant was not in a position 
But the 
court had the situation before it and the 
likelihood of prejudice should have been 
A litigant is erititled to .a 
That right, 
| however, must yield to the superior right 


an automobile bell does not amount to in- 
Bevin Bros. Mfg. Co. v. Starr 
Bros. Bell Co. et al., 114 F. 362. 
Invention Disclosed 
The exercise of the inventive faculty 
must be present. The mere adaptation of 


That there were conversations between | that which is old and familiarly known, 
the parties referred to on these three|to new purposes, is not invention, nor 


occasions is admitted, but Troskey and| would the mere aggregation of known 
the two members of respondent’s family 


referred to deny the making of any ob- 
jectionable statements, and respondent 
denies that he had anything to do with 
these conversations or knew anything 
about what was said therein at the time. 
The showing so,made, in view of con- 
is not sufficient to 
justify a reversal on the ground of mis-| tion, 
The most that can be said is 
that such incidents, together with the 
fact that respondent, knowing he had an 
important case for trial at the court} 
term, did not ask to be excused from 
service but continued to associate and 
serve with the jurors on the panel, tend 
to indicate an undue zeal and effort by | 
him, his family, and others, to obtain a 
Had respondent, at 
the opening of the term, asked: to be 
excused from jury~service, no doubt the 
court would readily have granted his} 


parts of other substantially similar de- 
signs to produce that under considera- 
tion constitute patentability; but when- 
ever ingenuity is displayed in producing 
something new, which imparts to the eye 
a pleasing impression, even though it be 
the result of uniting old forms and parts, 
such production is a meritorious inven- 
General Gaslight Qo. v. Matchless 


| Mfg. Co., 129 F. 137. 


Applicant’s design has an attractive 


|appearance and apparently would en- 


hance the commercial value of a useful 
article and a design is poles if it 
presents to the eye of the ordinary ob- 


|server a different effect from anything 


that preceded it, and renders the article 
to which it is applied pleasing, attractive, 


| and popular, even if it is simple, and does 


not show a wide departure from other de- 
signs, or if it is a combination of old 
forms. The test is the appearance to the 
ordinary observer, not to experts. 
Phoenix Knitting Works v. Bradley 
Knitting Co. et al., 181 F. 163. 

We think the application discloses in- 
vention over the prior art cited, and the 
decision of the examiner is reversed. 


whole responsibility. That a juror is 
acquainted with a party to the suit is 
not a ground for a.challenge. It would 





of every litigant to have a fair trial be- 


fore an impartial jury. The continuance | acquaintance began in jury service or in 
asked was for a period of about twoj/any other manner. 


hold that, upon the record presented, a 
sufficient showing of prejudice has been 
made, and that it was error not to con- 
tinue the case or to call in other jurors 


4. Counsel for appellant may have been 
at fault in not calling the situation to 
the attention of the court at the opening 
of the term. Ordinarily the attorneys 
have court calendars and jury lists at 
ne. Counsel might also well have 
asked, in his motion, for the alternative 
relief of having other jurors called to sit 
However, in view of the in- 
terest of the courts, litigants and the 
public, in the preservation of the purity 
and integrity of our jury system, we do 
not find that there has been any waiver.| court had neither seen the farm, nor 

Judgment. reversed and a new trial 


therefore seem unimportant whether the 


However, it appears 


There was no showing in oppo-.| to me that appellant’s motion for contin, 
sition thereto of any loss or prejudicé| uance came too late and without any ad- 
If any | equate excuse. 
additional expense would be incurred, the 
court could impose proper terms. Again, 
if for any known reason a continuance 
was not advisable, the court, under sec- 
tion 9468, G, S. 1923, could have called 
In an 
important case involving a substantial 
amount \the additional expense to the 


As stated in the opinion, 
the court calendar available to all at- 
torneys having cases noticed for trial, in 
the rural district courts, contains a list 
of petit jurors for the term. No showing 
was made that the attorneys for the 
State did not know from the first day of 
the term that respondent was a_ petit 
juror for that .term. I assume that,a 
mere suggestion to the court of this fact 
at or near the beginning of the term 
would have excluded respondent from 
serving. 

Moreover, in my opinion, the court is 
not justified in concluding that the ver- 
dict was so large as to indicate that 
prejudice resulted from a denial of the 
motion to continue the case. There was 
evidence from practical farmers and men 
of affairs of apparently high standing, 
justifying a verdict of several thou 
dollars in excess of the. verdict ren: 
These witnesses were acquainted with 
the farm and had examined it with a 
view to determine its value with and 
without the highway, and so had the 
jury. Most of the members of 


have had recent experiences as to mar- 
ket value of farms or the depreciation 
or loss resulting to a farm from having 
a trunk highway cut diagonally across @ 
quarter section of its ‘cultivated part, 





Hott, J.—I coneur in the part of the 
opinion which stresses the importance of 
the duty of a trial court to assure liti- 
impartial jury. But a litigant) two cases is cc 

Sart should not burden the court with the|is a more moc 


| State ex rel, v. Lambert, 171 
| 


We held the damages not excessive 
Minn, 36 
A comparison of t 


Pyle 


214 N. ‘W. 153. 
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Education 


“Gain of 101 of All Classes 


Since 1926 Is Announced 
' By Office of Education; 
_ More Instructors Listed 


“A statistical survey of universities, 


 ,eolléges, and professional schools in the 
ed States made public by the Office | 


United 
of Education, Department of the Inte- 
rior, discloses that there are 1,076 such 
institutions, of which 226 are under pub- 
lic and 850 are under private control. 


Since 1926 the number has increased 101. | 


Among the professional schools are os | 


cluded 176 schools of theology, ; 
schools of law, and 73 schools of medi- 


_ cine. 


New Junior Colleges 


Between 1926 and 1928, a total of 95 | 
colleges were organized, | 
which, it is stated, largely explains the | 


new junior 


statistical increases in faculty and stu- 
dent enrollment. 


The 1,076 institutions in 1928 employed | 


67,209 profesors and instructors, of 
whom 52,263 are men and 14,946 are 
women. Since 1910, women instructors 
have steadily increased, the survey dis- 
closes. 
art of the survey dealing with the num- 
lor of institutions and the faculty fol- 
Jows in full text: 

Of 1,076 universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools for the school year 
ended June, 1928, there are 226 under 
public control and 850 under private con- 
trol. Included in these two groups are 176 
schools of theology, 136 schools of law, 
73 schools of medicine, 41 schools of 
dentistry, 66 schools of pharmacy, 8 
schools of osteopathy, and 10 schools 
of veterinary medicine. 

Statistics Are Cited 

In 1926 reports were received from 
975 institutions. The organization of 
95 new junior colleges during the bien- 


nium accounts for most of the increase | 


in numbers over 1926. 
Statistics concerning junior colleges 


for the school years 1926 and 1928 are as | 
follows: In 1926 there were under public | 
control 47 schools 13,859 students and | 


$58 instructors, compared with 114 
schools, 28,437 students and 1,119 in- 


structors in 1928; in 1926 there were. 


under private control 106 schools, 13,236 
students and 1,809 instructors, compared 
with 134 schools and 16,418 students, and 
1,565 instructors in 1928. 

During the past 10 years the number 
of junior colleges has multiplied by more 
than five, the number of instructors by 
more than six, and the number of col- 
legiate students by about 10. 

A majority of the public junior col- 
leges are located in public high schools. 
A majority of the private junior col- 
leges have rather large preparatory de- 
partments. These junior college organi- 
zations serve a very useful purpose of 
enabling our youth to continue their edu- 
cation at or near their homes, without 


any considerable expense, and at the same | 
time give opportunities of trying out cer- | 
tain courses of instruction before enter- | 
ing the larger colleges and universities | 


for more advanced work. Their success 
is best shown in the increase in enroll- 


in enrollment in public junior colleges is 


1,980 per cent, and in private junior col- 


leges, 423 per cent since 1918. 
California leads with 8,357 students in 
ublicly controlled institutions; Illinois 
as 4,583 students; Texas, 4,126; Mis- 
souri, 2,028; and Michigan, Kansas, and 
Arkansas more than 1,000 students each. 
In private junior colleges Missouri has 
2,588 students; Texas, 2,464; and Tenn- 


essee, Virginia, and North Carolina have | 


more than 1,000 students each. Since 
1926 Iowa, Missouri, California, and 
Texas have greatly increased their num- 
ber of public junior colleges. 

The total number of professors and 
instructors in all 1,076 institutions for 
1927-28 is 67,209, of which number 52,- 
263 are men and 14,946 are women. The 
public institutions employ 18,604 men and 
5,063 women, while the private institu- 
tions employ 33,659 men and 9,883 wom- 
en as professors and instructors. 

Since 1920 the number of professors 
and instructors in these institutions has 
increased 56.7 per cent, which is an in- 
trease of 53.2 per cent for the men and 
70.4 per cent for the women. 


the instructional staff has increased 8 


per cent, or 7.4 per cent for the men and | 


10.1 per cent for the women. In 1910 
the instructional staff was 84.7 per cent 


men and in 1928 it was 77.8 per cent 


men. 

The entire survey may be found in 
“Statistics of Universities, Colleges, 
and Professional Schools, 1927-1928,” 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 38, 
and may be procured from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at 30 cents 
per copy. 


buspension of Grain Data 
Is Termed Unjustified 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
fime, but that during the entire eight 
nonths the reports were dispensed with 
here were only two days when that many 
vere in the market at the same time. 
“The report further shows that during 
he period of suspension there were seven 


, jpeculators who acquired a net position | 
all Chicago wheat futures of at least | 


}+000,000 bushels. Six of these seven 


vere in the market before the reporting | 


lequirements were suspended, but, in- 
jtead of supporting the market, each was 
short’ when the reports were suspended 
ind had beer for some time. One of the 


even came in later on the ‘long’ side, | 


jut was not a new trader. 
“Considered collectively, the group of 


even had a short position in the wheat | 


harket during six of the eight months 
wf the suspension, and only one of the 
ven did any buying for long account 
mmediately following suspension, and 
ie Was on the long side for only a few 
lays before selling his holdings. This 
troup of seven, which, considered collec- 
ively, was net short slightly more than 


,000,000 bushels Feb. 25, the day before | 


he suspension, practically doubled its 
hort commitments by Apr. 19, when it 
ras 13,430,000 bushels net short. 

“By actual demonstration the claim 
hat the removal of reporting require- 
nents would attract large buyers and 

hance prices was shown to be unjusti- 

and the eight-month suspension, by 
this important question, is re- 


eres as having setved a useful pur- 


An authorized summary of that | 


Since 1926 | 


Authority to conduct aircraft radio bea- 
con experiments in cooperation with the 


Lighthouses has been grantéd the Gen- 
eral Electric Company by the Federal 
Radio Commission, ? 

Full-time operation on the 850-kilo- 
cycle cleared channel is sought by W. K. 


Shreveport, La., in an application filed 
| with the Commission. 

Applications and decisions were an- 
nounced by the Commission, as follows: 


Applications granted: 

RCA Communications, Inc., New York. 
Granted authority to construct new trans- 
mitters and to communicate with new 
points. Applicant to use frequencies to 
| communicate with any RCA station. Use of 
| channels above 6,000 ke, permitted on con- 
| dition that such use causes no interference 
te the service of a foreign country. 

Applicant agrees not to violate the stay 
order of the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the Intercity Radio & 
Authorization 
te communicate with other stations reads 
“and with other stations with which RCA 
Communications, Inc., stations are licensed 
to communicate by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission.” 

The grants as to frequencies, power (all 
80 kw.), and points of communication 
follow: 

"Warsaw . 

“Oslo, Gothenburg .. 6,950 

*Angora .,.\...... 14,830 

*San Juan, St. Martins 13,450 

*Havana...... . 6,920 

*Warsaw, Amsterdam, 
Prague . 

*Cartago 

SONG. svg 

TE Or. .:.. 2 ; 

*Brussels, Beyrouth. 

*Prague, Amsterdam 

*And other stations with Which other 
RCA stations are licensed to communicate 
by the Federal Radio Commission. 

KFXD, Frank E. Hurt, Service Radio Co., 
Jerome, Idaho, construction permit to move 





| Telegraph Company cases. 


18,980 
16,080 
21,300 
15,040 
18,860 


18,900 


6,935 
14,800 
15,970 

8,930 

8,950 

9,450 


13,870 
20,180 
20.160 
16,000 
13.840 
17,900 


N 
21,260 


transmitter from Jerome to Nampa, Idaho. | 


_KFPY, Symons Broadcasting Co., Spokane, 
Wash., construction permit to extend com- 
pletion date to May 31, 1930. 


KHQ, Louis Wasmer, Inc., Spokane, Wash.. | 


modification of construction permit to extend 
completion date to May 15, 1930. 

WNBR, John Ulrich, Memphis, Tenn., vol- 
untary assignment of license to Memphis 
Broadcasting Co. 

WMAQ, Chicago Daily News, Inc., volun- 
tary assignment of license to WMAQ, Ine. 


WEBNY, Baruchrome Corp., New York, con- | 


struction permit to make changes in equip- 
ment, to permit high modulation. 
KJBS, Julius Brunton & Sons Co., 
Francisco, Calif., modification of license for 
limited time of operation instead of daytime. 
WAAT, Bremer Broadcasting Corp., Jersey 
City, N. J., modification of license to change 
frequency from 1,070 to 940 ke. and hours 
| of operation from daytime until 6 p. m., to 
| daytime to 9 p. m. established. 
WKBB, J. Sanders & Ben Sanders, Joliet, 


Ill., license to cover construction permit for | 


{move of station (1,310 ke., 100 w). 


| WILL, University of Illinois, Urbana, mi1., | 
; construction permit, 890 ke. with 250 w.,| 


night, and 500 w. L. S., dividing with KUSD 
| and KFNF. 
| KGFI, Eagle Broadeasting Co., Ine. Cer- 
|pus Christi, Tex., i 
change equipment and increase daytime 
power,from 100 w. to 100 w, night, and 250 
w. day. 

WBAP, Carter Publications Star Telegram, 
| Record Telegram, Fort Worth, Tex., con- 


| struction permit to install 10 kw. transmitter | 
; |in order that station WFAA might go ahead | 
ments, which has been quite rapid over | 
the whole 10-year period. The increase | 


with ‘their construction. 


burgh, Pa., construction permit to extend 
| completion date to June 21. 

Peoples Pulpit Assn., Chicago, Mll., con- 
| Struction permit for portable transmitter, 
1,490 kc., 500 w., for purpose of making field 
measurements to determine suitable location 


for station WORD, to operate between 1 a. | 


m. and 6 a. m. daily; granted license to cover 
above construction permit, term of license 
30 days. 

KTRH, The Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex., li- 
cense to cover construction permit granted 
for change in location of station, 1,120 kc., 
500 w., dividing with WTAW. 

WLTH, Voice of Brooklyn, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., special authority to test between hours 
- 1 a. m. and 6 a. m., Mar. 27 to May 10, 

930. . 


WMRJ, Peter J. Prinz, Jamaica, N. Y.,| 


modification of license to change frequency 


from 1,420 to 1,210 ke., grahted; 10 w. power. | 


KGMP, Homer F. Bryant, Elk City, Okla., 
modification of construction permit to con- 
struct transmitter at Story Hotel, instead 
of 207 S. Jefferson Street, Elk City, Okla. 


WRL, Radio Corp. of America, Ohio Co., | 


Duluth, Minn., renewal of license (a) 4/775, 
5,525, 8,570 each, for either calling or work- 
ing; (b) 410 calling, 167, 425, 454 working; 
(ce) 410 calling, 425, 454 working; (a) 200 
w.; (b) 1 kw.; (c) 1 kw. 

WSK, C. Reiss Coal Co., Sheboygan, Wis., 
renewal of license, 410, 425, 454 ke., 1 kw. 

WGO, Illinois Radio Corp. of America, 
Chicago,, Ill., renewal of license, 4,775, 5,525 
8,570, 167 ke.; renewal of license, 5, 


St. Louis Police Dept., construction permit, 
| 2,416, 2,452, 1,712 ke., 250 w., unlimited time. 

West Coast Air Transport, three licenses 
to cover construction permit on 3,070, 3,460, 
6,350, 8,015, 12,180 ke., 500 w., unlimited 
time, for stations at Portland, Oreg., Seattle, 
Wash., and Montague, Calif. 

Western Air Express, Inc., granted two 
construction permits on 3,088, 3,460, 6,350, 
8,015, 12,180 ke., 400 w., for stations at El 
Centro, Calif., and Douglas, Ariz.; granted 
three modifications of licenses for change in 
one frequency, 3,088, 3,460, 6,350, 8,015, 
12,180 ke. (now assigned 3,070, 3,460, 6,350, 
8,015, 12,180 ke., 500 w.), stations at El Paso, 
Tex., Phoenix, Ariz., San Diego, Calif.; 


granted two licenses, 3,088, 3,460, 6,350, 8,015, | 


12,180 ke., 400 w., stations at El 
Calif., and Douglas, Ariz. 

Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., con- 
struction permit on 278 ke., 10 w. maximum 
power in accordance with aviation plan as 
amended. That frequency 420 ke. 1 
power, be assigned for weather reports to 


Centro, 


of airways division license issued for period 
of six months only. 

The Intercity Radio Telg. Co., Navy Pier, 
Chicago, granted two 90-day licenses on 184, 
194 and 181 ke., 1 kw., unlimited time. 

Set for hearing: 

Floyd G. Carr, Lancaster, N. H., construe- 


on permit for new station on 1,000 ke., 100| 


ti 
w., unlimited time. 


Inc., North Wilkesboro, N. C., construction 
| permit, 640 ke., 1 kw., unlimited time. 


& W. Tire Co., Sparta, Tenn., construction 
permit, 1,350 ke., 20 w., unlimited time. 
| WNBO, John Brownlee Spriggs, Washing- 
ton, Pa., asks for construction permit to move 
| studio, install new equipment, change fre- 
| quency from 1,200 to 1,120 ke.; change pewer 
| from 100 w. to 2% kw 
| operation from dividing with WHBC 
| Sunday, to unlimited. 
KGKL, KGKL, Inc., San Angelo, Tex., con- 
| struction permit to install new equipment, 
| add crystal control, increase power from 100 
| w. to 500 w., and change frequency from 1,370 
to 1,280 ke. 
J. A. Noe, Monroe, La., construction permit, 
| 1,480 ke., 100 w., daytime operation. 
Pierce E. Lackey & Fred W. Olcott, D/B 
|as Paducah Broadcasting Co., Paducah, Ky., 
| construction permit for new station on 1,37@ 


on 


Bureau of Standards and the Bureau of | 


Henderson, operating Station KWKH, at | 


San 


construction permit to.) 


KDKA, Westinghouse E. & M. Co., Pitts- | 


kw. | 


planes in accordance with recommendations | 


North Wilkesboro Coca-Cola Bottling Co.., | 


R. M. Hudgens & B. J. Welch, D/B as H. | 


, and change hours of | 


\ 
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Radio 


General Electric Company Is Granted 
Right to Test Aircraft Radio Beacons 


Work to Be Conducted in Cooperation With Two Federal 
Agencies; Other Decisions by Commission 


| change fréGuency from 930 ke. to 740 ke., in- 
|erease power from 1 kw, day and 500 w. 
night, to 2 kw., and hours of operation from 
| dividing with KFWI to unlimited time. 
WNRC, Wayne M. Nelson, Greensboro, 


IN. C., modification of license, change fre- | 


| quency from 1,440 to 1.340 ke. 
| Herber Carrol King, Stockton, Mo., con- 


struction permit for 1,340 ke., 15 w., un-| 


limited time. New station. 

Wm. Harrison Callender, Deadwood, S. 
Dak., construction permit for new station 
on 850 ke., 25 w., daytime operation. 


| Blankenship, D/B. as KBHB Broadcasting 


| Co., Kenneth, Mo., construction permit for | 
new station on 1,230 ke., 250 w., unlimited | 


time. 

Rupert C. Wright, Paragould, Ark., con- 
struction permit for new station on 1,310 kc., 
50 w., unlimited time. 


Millard RK. Armstrong, Austin, Minn., con- | 


struction permit for new station on 1,010 ke., 
10 w. 

Applications denied: 

The following cases were denied: thev 
were set for hearing but applicants failed to 
respond: 

Continental Air Express, three construc- 
tion permits on 8,550, 5,700, 4,500 ke., 250 
w. or less, station at Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and San Diego. Ve 

WGL, Fred G. Zieg, Fort Wayne, 
construction permif on 1,370 ke., 100 w. night, 
200 w. day. 


New, John Erdman, Webster, S. Dak., new | 


construction permit, 1,°30 ke., 50 w. 


The following applications were granted 


Mar. 24: 
Mutual Telephone Co., Honolulu, T. H., 
granted 90-day license at or near Honolulu, 


for point-to-point service, for five stations. | 


Mackay Radio and Telg. Co., Hillsboro, 
Oreg., granted 1-year license for point-to- 
point service. 


City of Dallas Fire & Police Dept., Dallas, | 
Tex., renewal of license for 90 days, police | 


service, 1,712 ke. 
In addition 38 ship licenses were also 
granted. } 


The Commission at the same time an- | 


nounced other decisions as follows: 

Applications granted: 

KLO, Peery Blig. Co., Ogden, Utah, 
| changed from 1,370 ke., 100 w., 200 w. LS, 
to 1,400 ke. with 500 w. power. 

WBBZ, C. L. Carrell, Ponca City, Okla., 
license to cover construction permit to 
move station and install new equipment. 


KGAR, Tueson Motor Service Co., Tucson, | 


Ariz., license to cover construction permit 
to move station, install new equipment with 
automati: frequency control and 
| daytime power. 
WEMC, Emmanuel 
Berrien Springs, Mich., voluntary assign- 
| ment of license to George W. Trendle. 
KFNF, Henry Field Seed Co., Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, construction permit to change 


equipment and install automatic frequency | 


control. 

W. Neal Parker & Herbert H. Metcalfe, 
Glens Falls, N. Y., construction permit to 
erect new station using 1,370 ke. and 50 Ww. 
| power, unlimited time, automatic frequency 
control. 

General Electric Co., South Schenectady, 
N. Y., granted construction permit on 240 
ke., 5 kw., for experimental aircraft ‘bea- 


|} in cooperation with Bureau of Standards, 
for a period of 90 days; also granted license 

| covering same. 

| . Globe Wireless, Ltd., portable, Los 

| Angeles, granted construction permit on 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


| Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


. J. Res. 285, to readmit Cornelia 
Roosevelt Von Zedlitz to the character and 
privileges of a citizen of the United States; 
Immigration. 


Title 1O—Army 


H. R. 11276. By Mr. James, Mich. (by 
request of the War Department). To pro- 
vide for reimbursement of appropriations 
for expenditures made for the upkeep and 
maintenance of property of the United 
States under the control of the Secretary 
of War, used or occupied under license, 
permit or lease; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 11277. By Mr. Johnson, Wash 


the use of a banking house upon the United 


Wash.; Military Affairs. 


Title 14—Coast Guard 


H. R. 11278. By Mr. Lankford, Va. To 
authorize the acquisition of certain land 
required by the United States Bureau of 
| Lighthouses; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


Title 15—Commerce and Trade 
H. J. Res. 198. 


investigate reported merger negotiations 
between the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
and the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany; Judiciary. 


| Title 16—Conservation 
H. R. 11285. 


ture. 


Title 25—Indians 


H. R. 11280, by Mr. O’Connor, Oklahoma, 
to carry out obligations to certain enrolled 
Indians under the tribal agreement; In- 

ian Affairs. 

H. R. 11282, by Mr. Schneider, Wisconsin, 


| authorizing a per capita payment of $100 


| to the Menominee Tribe of Indians of Wis- | 


| consin from funds on deposit in the Treas- 
| ury of the United States; Indian Affairs. 


| Title 26—Internal Revenue 


| H.R. 11275. By Mr. Brunner, N. Y. To 
| refund taxes on cigarettes donated to vet- 
erans in hospitals; Ways and Means. 


Title 29—Labor 


ployes in the Government custodial service; 
Civil Service. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 


H. R. 11273. By Mr. Kopp, Iowa. To ex- 
tend times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the Des 
Moines River at or near Croton, lowa; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R, 11281, by Mr. Letts, Iowa, to ex- 
| tend times for commencing and completing 
construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River at Bettendorf, lowa; Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3064. Mr. Steck. To extend the time 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Des Moines 
River at or near Croton, lowa; Commerce. 


Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 


| and Observations 


H. Con. Res. 28. By Mr. Leavitt, Mont. 
For a joint committee of Congress to at- 
| tend the 125th anniversary of the célebra- 
tion of American independence by the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition on July 4, 
1805, at Great Falls, Mont.; Rules. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 
. 11279. My Mr. Letts, Iowa. 





H To en- 


)\ th teries,” 
Howard T. Bailey, Elmer Hicklin & V. M.| Passed Senate A, 


Ind., | 


increase | 


Missionary College, | 


con work in connection with experiments | 


Authorizing the erection, maintenance and | 


States military reservation at Fort Lewis, | 


By Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y.| NOW) 
That the Attorney General be directed to| appoint a commission to study and report | Florida. 


By Mr. Sutherland, Alaska. | 
To amend the Alaska game law; Agricul- | 


H. R. 11283, by Mr. Andresen, Minnesota, | 
providing for the hours of labor for em- | 


National Defense 


Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 


Title 7—Agriculture 


S. 108. An act to suppress unfair and 
fraudulent practices in the marketing of 
perishable agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. . Passed Senate 
June 3, 1929. Reported to House Apr. 1. 

S. Res. 152. o extend the provisions of 
| the point resolution for the relief of farmers 
in certain storm, flood, and/or drought 
stricken areas. Approved Mar. 3, 1930, Re- 
ported to Senate Apr. 2. 


Title 10—Army 


S. 3062. To amend the act entitled “An 
act to enable the mothers and widows of the | 
deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
American forces now interred in the ceme- | 
teries of Europe to make a_pilgrimage to | 

approved Mar. 2, 1929. | 
Passed Senate Apr. 1. | 

S. 2589. Authorizing the attendance of | 
the Marine Band at the Confederate Vet- 
erans’ Reunion to be held at Biloxi, Miss. 


Reported to Senate Apr. 2. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking | 
H. R. 9046. To amend the fourth para- | 
graph of section 13 of the Federal reserve | 
act, as amended. Reported to Senate Apr. 2. 
S. 3541. To amend section 22 of the Fed- 
eral reserve act, as amended. Reported to 
Senate Apr. 2. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 
S. 2414. Authorizing the Government of | 
| the United States to participate in the In- 
ternational Hygiene Exhibition at Dresden, 
Germany, from May 6, 1930, to Oct. 1, 1930, | 
inclusive. Reported to Senate Apr.-2. 


Tithe 25—Indians 


H. R. 4604. Providing for the recording 
of the Indian sign language. . Passed House | 
Feb. 3. Passed Senate Apr. 2. 


Tithe 31—Money and Finance | 
H. R. 8960, State, Justice, Commerce and | 
| Labor, appropriation bill, passed by Sen- | 
ate Apr. 1. 

H. J. Res. 283. Making additional ap-| 
propriations for certain expenses under the | 
| Department of Justice for the remainder of 
the fiscal year 1930. Passed House Apr. 1. 

H. R. 2029. To authorize the coinage’ of 
silver 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
75th anniversary of the Gadsden purchase. 
| Reported to Senate Apr. 2. 
| H. R. 9894... To discontinue the coinage 
| of the $2.50 gold piece. Reported to Senate 
| Apr. 2 


| Title 33—Navigation and Navi- | 
gable Waters 


S. 4027, to legalize the construction of a 
bridge across the American channel of the | 
| Detroit River near Detroit, passed by Sen- | 
ate Apr. 1. } 

The following bridge bills have been re- 
ported to the Senate: S. 3715, 3820. 

The following bridge bills have passed 
the Senate: S. 1578, 2791, 1268, 4027, 3190. | 
H. R. 238, 6337, 6844, 7007, 7566, 7580, 7829. 


| Title 34—Navy 


H. R. 7391, That the. Secretary of the 
Navy is authorized, in his discretion, upon 
request from the governor of the State of 
North Carolina to deliver to such governor | 
as custodian for such State the silver serv- | 
ice presented to the United States for the 
| United States ship “North Carolina” (now 
|the United States ship “Charlotte,” but 
| out of commission). Passed House Mar. 17, | 
| Reported to Senate Apr. 2. 

S. 3185. To authorize the Secretary of 
| the Navy to dispose of material no longer | 
| needed by the Navy. Reported to Senate 


Apr. 2. 

| . 

Title 35—Patents 

| H.R. 7964. Authorizing issuance of a fee 
| patent for block 23 in the town of Lac du 
| Flambeau, Wis., in favor of local public 
school authorities. Passed House Feb. 4. 
| Passed Senate Apr. 2. 


| Title 40 — Public Buildings, | 


| Property, and Works 
S. 3901. 
|port for the District of Columbia. 
ported to Senate Apr. 2. 
| S. 3184. To permit the County of Solano, 
in the State of California, to lay, construct, | 
install, and maintain sewer outlets over and 
across the Navy longitudinal dike and ac- 
| cretions thereto, in Mare Island Straits, 
| California. Reported to Senate Apr. 2. 
| H. R. 10528. Permitting a building in 
| Washington, D. C., to exceed the building 
| height regulation. Reported to the House 
Age. 








} 


To establish a commercial air- | 


Re- | 


2. 

J. Res. 227. Authorizing the erection | 
| of a Federal reserve branch building in the | 
| City of Pittsburgh, Pa. Reported to Senate 
| A 


2 
+ oe | 


Title 43—Public Lands 





| H.R, 6123. To allow credit to homestead | 
settlers and entrymen for military service | 
in certain Indian wars. Passed House Feb. | 
17. Passed Senate Apr. 1 in lieu S. S190, | 
which was previously passed by Senate. 

H. R. 5672. To abolish the Papago 
| Saguaro National Monument, Ariz., to pro- 
| vide for the disposition of certain lands 
| therein for park and recreational uses. Passed | 

House Feb. 17. Passed Senate Apr. 1 in lieu | 
|S. 2173, which was previously passed by | 
| Senate. 
H. R. 6153. Authorizing the President to | 
jon the conservation and administration of | 
| the public domain, Passed House Jan. 24. | 
Passed Senate Apr. 2. | 

S. 2864. For relief of certain lessees of 
public lands in the State of Wyoming. 
Passed Senate Apr. 2. 

S. 1469. To quitclaim certain lands in 
Santa Fe County, N. Mex. Passed Senate 
Apr. 2, ' 

H. R. 3717. 
Fremont National Forest, Oreg. 
to the House Apr. 2. 

H. R. 9849. Validating certain applica- 
tions for and entries of public lands. Re- 
| ported to the House Apr. 2. 

H. R. 10581. To provide for the addition 
of certain lands to the Yosemite National 
Park, Calif. Reported to the House Apr. 2. 

H. R. 9630. To make regulations on the 
national forests applicable to certain other 
lands. Reported to the House Apr. 2, 


Title 49—Transportation 

S. 962. To amend’ and reenact subdivision | 
(a) of section 209 of the transportation act, 
1929. Passed Senate Apr. 2. 


To add certain lands to the 
Reported | 


=) 
authorize erection of a United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau hospital in the City of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

H. R. 11286. By Mr. Johnson, Okla. To 
pay 50 per cent of the face value of ad- 
justed compensation certificates to veterans 
of the World War; Ways and Means. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


S. 4066. Mr. Capper. To authorize the 
merger of the Georgetown Gas Light Com- 
pany with and into the Washington Gas 
Light Company; District of Columbia, 


Title 43—Public Lands 


S. 4057. Mr. McNary. Authorizing the | 
Secretary of the Interior to extend the 
time for cutting and removing timber upon 
certain revested and reconveyed lands_in 
the State of Oregon; Public Lands and 
Surveys, 


Title 44—Public Printing and | 


Documents 
H. R. 11274. To provide for the publica- 








tion of opinions of the Court of Customs | 


and Patent Appeals relative to the Treasury 
Department and those relating to trade 
mark and patent cases; Printing. 


Title 49——-Transportation 


S. J. Res. 161. Mr. Couzens. To suspend 


| ke., 250 w. day, and 100 w. night, unlimited fable Civil War veterans and their widows the authority of the Interstate Commerce 


time. 
KFWM, Educational Broadcasting Corp., 
| Oakland, Calif., modification of license to 


ito travel on railroads at half fare; Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 
KH, RB. 11284. By Mr, Hess, Ohio. To 


fications of railway properties; Interstate 


Commission to approve consolidations or uni- 
json 


| Utah. 


| Great Lakes, Ill., about May 15; to U. S. 8. 


Ga.; , Cleveland x. 
| Tex. to Station. Hospital, Fort 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 
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Transportation. 
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The present series deals with 


By F. Trubee Davison, 
Assistant Secretary of War. 


HE Air Corps is now using six types 

of airplanes. Pursuit planes in use 

are either the Curtiss-Hawk (known 
as the P-1). or the Boeing (P-12) 
planes. The former has a water-cooled 
motor, the latter an air-cooled one, Pur- 
suit planes are single-seaters, and carry 
two machine guns pointing forward. 
One gun is .30, the other .50 caliber. 
There are at present being built two 
two-seater pursuit planes. These pro- 
vide for a gunner in a rear cockpit, 
thus putting a sting in the tail of this 
type of plane. Pursuit planes are used 
for fighting enemy aircraft, either in 
destroying them or in the line of pro- 
tecting their own aircraft from enemy 
aggression. 

Attack planes now in use are Curtiss- 
Falcons (A-3’s), which are two-seater 
planes with water-cooled motors. They 
carry six machine guns of .30 cali- 
ber —two forward of the pilot, and 
two on the wings, all four pointing for- 
ward; and in addition two guns on a 
flexible mount operated by a gunner 
in the rear seat. The mission of attack 
planes is what is popularly known as 
“ground straffing.” These planes also 
carry as many as 10 fragmentation 
bombs, each weighing about 25 pounds. 


(BSERVATION planes now in use are 
the Curtiss-FalconsO-1’s or O-11’s) 
and the Douglas observation planes 
(O-2’s or O-25’s). The O-11’s and the 
O-2’s are Liberty-motored planes, 
which are now obsolete. The O-1 
is much the same as the attack (A-3) 
plane, except for equipment. The 
O-25 is a two-seater, powered with a 
600 horsepower water-cooled motor, 
with a geared-down propeller. Ob- 
servation planes carry three .30-caliber 
machine guns—one forward of the pi- 
lot, the other two handled by the ob- 
server in the rear cockpit. The ob- 
server’s cockpit also carries a radio 
set, other signaling apparatus, and 
sometimes a camera. Observation avi- 
ation acts as “eyes of the Army.” 
Bombardment planes are the Key- 
stone (L—B-7) and .the Curtiss-Condor 
(B-2 planes). Each is dual-motored, 
the former having two air-cooled mo- 
ters of 525 horsepower each, the lat- 
ter two water-cooled motors of 600 
horsepower each. The former plane 
carries 2,000 pounds, the latter 4,000 
pounds of demolition bombs. Their 
crew generally consists of pilot, co- 


pilot, navigator, bomber-gunner, radio 
operator, and another gunner. The 
mission of bombardment aviation is 


evident, oe 
a” * * 

IN ADDITION to the four types of 

planes of a tactical type, the Air 
Corps is gradually getting a fleet of 
arge transport. planes for carrying 
supplies and personnel. These planes 
are mostly trimotored Ford or Fok- 
ker planes. They are invaluable in ac- 
companying flights of tactical planes in 
their movements from one base to an- 
other. 

Training planes—used at the Army 
flying schools—are of two types—pri- 
mary and advanced training planes. 
Both are two-séaters, the former type 
being used for instruction in elemen- 
tary flying; the latter for transition 
instruction from. flying the primary 
type to flying the service type (tac- 
tical) planes. The primary plane is a 
Consolidated (PT-3) plane with a small 
air-cooled motor; 

There are 41. airdromes containing 
regular or reserve air units, and 18 
National Guard observation squadrons. 
Four universities have R. O. T. C. air 
units. 

* x * 


LACK of space prohibits the enumera- 

tion here of all our flying activities 
for, the past year. The major project 
was the maneuver in Ohio. The les- 
sons learned in this and earlier ma- 
neuvers will be put to test in our ma- 
neuvers at Mather Field, California, in 
April, 1930. 

The outstanding engineering feature 
of 1929 was thé Announcement of our 
engineers at Wright Field, Ohio, that 
glycol-ethylene* (prestone) cooling is 
practical for aircraft engines. The 
outstanding flight.or flights were the 
high altitude, and night and long-dis- 
tance photographic flights participated 
in by Capt. Albert W. Stevens. For 
his activities this officer was awarded 
the Mackay trophy. The outstanding 
act of heroism in connection with fiy- 
ing was performed by Lt. William 
A. Matheny, when, after an sairplane 
crash at Managua, Nicaragua, with his 
clothing drenghed with gasoline, he re- 
turned and pulled his comrade from the 
blazing wreck. For this act Lt: Ma- 
theny won the Cheney award and the 
Soldier’s Medal. 


In the next article of this series on “Transportation: Aeronautics,” to be: 
published in the issue of Apr. 4, the Chief of the Air Corps, War Department, 
Maj. Gen. J. E. Fechet, will discuss the progress of the Army Air Corps. 

Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Navy Orders 


Rear Adm. Andrew T. Long, relieved from 
all active duty about Mar. 22; to home. 


Comdr, William R. Smith Jr., det. U. S. S. 
Concord about May 1; to duty Panama Canal, 
Balboa Heights, C. Z.; ors. Jan. 11 revoked. 


Lt. Comdr. Vernon F. Grant, det. Naval 
Academy about June 1; to Asiatic station. 

Lt. Comdr. Robertson J. Weeks, ors. Jan. | 
18 modified. To report in command U. §. S. 
Greer on May 3, 1930, instead of on June 2. 
Lt. John Q. Chapman, det. nav. trng. sta., 
Great Lakes, Ill., about May 15; to U. S. S. 


Lt. Walter C. Haight, det. U. S. S. Arkan- 
=~ about June 2; to Navy Yard, Charleston, 

es 

Lt. Carl Hupp, det. U. S. S. Rigel about 
June 1; to U. 8. S. Nevada. 

Lt. Edward J. Lysaught, det. Navy Yard, | 
Philadelphia, Pa., about May 24; to U. 8S. S. 
Arkansas, 

Lt. Leon W. Mills, det. Nav. War College, | 
Newport, R. I., about May 29; to U. S. S. 


Lt. John D. Murphy, det. Office, Judge Adv, 
Gen., Navy Dept., about June 28; to U. 8. 8. 

yoming. 

Lt. Herbert M. Scull, det. asst. inspr. of 
nav. mat’l., Philadelphia, Pa.; to asst. nav. 
inspr. of mach., Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., Essington, So. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lt. Edward H. Smith, det. nav. trng. sta., 


Memphis. 

Lt. John E. Whelchel, det. aid and flag 
It. on staff, Light Cruiser Div. 2, Setg. Fit.; 
to Bu. Eng. 

Lt. Albert M. Wright, det. Nav. War Col- 
lege, Newport, R. 1., about May 29; to con- 
nection U. S. 8. Houston. 

Lt. (jg) Ernest M. Eller, so much Dept.’s 
letter Feb. 8, accepting resignation, re- 
voked. To continue treatment, nay. hosp., 
Washington, D. C. 

Lt. (jg) Alwin D. Kramer, det. U. S. 8. 
Detroit about May 10; to temp. duty navy 
rifle team, Annapolis, Md. 

Lt. (jg) Edward W. Rawlins, det. U. S. S. 
Tennessee about May 10; to temp. duty navy 
rifle team, Annapolis, Md. 

Lt. (jg) Herman Sall, ors. issued by 
Comdr. in Chief, Asiatic Fit., modified. To 
such duty as may be assigned, Subm. Div. 2, 
about May 5. 

Lt. (jg) John R. Sanford Jr., det. U. S. 8. 
S-25 about Apr. 4; to resignation accepted 
effective June 4. 


Army Orders 


Col, Charles F. Craig, M. C., from Army 
Medical School, Washington, D. C., to Pan- 
ama Canal Department. 

Col. Paul C. Galleher, Inf., 
Benning, Ga, to recruiting duty, 
Angeles, Calif. 

ist Lt. Myron Leedy, Ord., from Water- 
town Arsenal, Mass., to University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Capt. Henry T. J. Weishaar, Inf., from 
instructor National Guard, Portland, Me., 
to Fort Ontario, N. Y. 

Capt. Charles O, Ashton, Inf., from in- 
structor National Guard, Boston, Mass., to 
Fort Williams, Me. 

Folléwing Reserve officers appointed first 
| lieutenants in Medical Corps, Regular 
Army, and assigned as indicated: Junius 

Penny Smith, Minneapolis, Minn., to Fort 

Snelling, Minn; Harry George Armstrong, 

Minneapolis, Minn. to Fort Snelling, 

Minn.; Matthew -Corell Pugsley, Detroit, 

Mich., to Fort Wayne, Mich; Charles Clyde 

Grace, Greenville, S. C., to Fort MePherson, 

Steward, Harlingen, 
Hous- 





from Fort 
Los 


ton, Tex.; William A. Dains Woolgar, Wash- | 


ington, D. C., to General Dispensary, U. S. 
Army, shington, D. C.; Joseph Steinberg, 
New York City, to Fort Totten, N. Y.; Karl 
Rosenius Lundeberg, Willmar, Minn., 
Fort Omaha, Nebr.; Arthur Herman Corliss, 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, to Fort Hayes, Ohio; 
Jonathan Milton Rigdon, Effingham, Kans., 
to Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 


Capt. Robert H. Knapp, F. A., from Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., to in- 
structor National Guard.. Camden, N. J 

Capt. Milton H. Patton, Cav., from Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz., ‘to instructor National 
Guard, Savannah, Ga. 

Capt. John siggar, Q. C., from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to general depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2d Lt. Dewey Bartlo, A. C. Res., Phoenix, 
Ariz., active duty at Langley Field, Va., 
Fune 29 to Dee. 27. 

1st Lt. Cary J. King, S. C., from Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn., to Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J. 

1st Lt. Louis J. Tatom, S. C., from Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to Kelly Field, Tex. 

Ist Lt. Theodore T. Teague, S. C., from 
Kelly Field, Tex., to Seward, Alaska. 

Capt. Wilbur C. Carlan and Nathan E. 
McCluer, F. A., from Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex., to Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Capt. Alexander H. Campbell, C. A. C., 
from Fort Monroe, Va., to University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Following master sergeants to be retired: 
William F. Cooper, C. A., Fort Barrancas, 
Fla.; Homer A. Sandford, S. C., Seattle, 
Wash. : 

Wrnt. Offrs. Grover L. St. Clair, from 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., to Philip- 
pine Department; Thomas L. Ferguson, 
from Baltimore, Md. to Presidio of San 
Francisco; William Murray, from Philip- 
pine Department to Baltimore; Ulric A. 
Buccini, from Fort McPherson, Ga., to 
Hawaii; Roland W. Cooke, from Hawaii to 
Fort McPherson, Ga. 

2d Lt. Clair M. Conzelman, C. A., from 
Philippine Department to Fort Worden, 
Wash. 

Maj. Ferdinand F. Gallagher, C. A. C.,, 
from Fort Monroe, .Va., to Boston, Mass. 

Maj. Leander R. Hathaway, Inf., from 
Fort McKinley, Me., to Fort George G. 
Meade, Md. 

Capt. Van Leslie Prather, Q. C., from 
general depot, Brooklyn, N. Y., to duty with 
Organized Reserves, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chapl. Hal C. Head, from Scott Field, 
Ill., to Fort Slocum, N. Y. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
California—Twenty-sixth Annual Encamp- 
ment of the United Spanish War Veter- 
ans of the Department of California, De- 
partment and Auxiliary, United States 

War Veterans, Sacramento, 1929, 

Massachusetts—Annual Report of the De- 
partment of Education of the State of 
Massachusetts, Public Decument No, 2. 
Boston, 1928. Part I. 

Massachusetts—Annual Report of the De- 
artment of Education of the State of 
Mase chusetts, Public Document No. 2, 
Part II. Boston, 1929. 

Massachusetts—Report of the Educational 
Directory of the State of Massachusetts, 
Department of Education, Boston, 1930, 

Oregon—Forty-first Annual Report of the 
Oregon State Board of Dental Examiners, 
Salem, 1930. 

Arizona—-Seventeenth Annual Report of the 
Land Commissioner of the State of Ari- 
zona, D, C. Babbitt, Commissioner to the 

, State Land Department of Arizona, Phoe- 
nix, 1929, “y 
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Books 


New Books Received 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children's books are excluded. 
Library ..f Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Devitt, Napier. Legal atmospherics; stories 
of the courts of justice, errs ae 0% 
203 p, Johannesburg,\’R. L. Ess & co., 
1929, ; 30-6286 


Dinger, Jesse Eugene, comp. The preachers 
scrap book; striking quotations, helpful 
thoughts, bright illustrations, 500 au- 
thors, compiled during the last twenty- 
five years by ... 207 p. Washington, D. 
C., The Speakers library, 1930, 30-6394 


Doane, Franklin Clyde. The presidents of 
| the United States; biographies. 64 p. N. 
Y., The Read printing co., 1930. 30-6383 
Du Pont de Nemours, E. I., & company, Wil- 
| mington, Del. ... Permissible explosives; 
information concerning their character- 
istics and their use in gassy and dusty 
coal mines. 89 p., illus. Wilmington, 
Del., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & co., 


1929. 30-6295 
Fishback, Elvin Holt. ... Character :} 





| ing for junior-high-school grades, by .® ; 
| . (The Heath character series.) 232 'p., 
illus. Boston, D, C. Heath and co., 1930, 
30-6559 
Foerster, Norman, ed. Humanism and 
America; essays on the outlook of modern 
| | civilisation. 294 p. Y., Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1930. 30-6560 
French, Joseph Lewis, ed. Aces of the air; 
| introduction by Captain Eddie Ricken- 
| backer; edited by ... 316 p., gillus, 
| Springfield, Mass., McLoughlin bros.,my30, 
| 30-6297 
| Green, Leon, ed. The judicial process in 
tort cases; cases etlited and annotated by 
... 2v. Ann Arbor, Mich., Mimeographed 
| by Edwards brothers, 1929. 30-6283 
| Hamilton, Richard Jenness. Lily. 325 p. 
| Hagerstown, Md., 1929. 29-28626 
| Haraszti, Zoltan. Shakespeare’ in Hungary; 
his plays on the stage and his influence in 
| literature and life. 36 p. Boston, Mass., 
| The Trustees of the Public library, 1929. 
| 29-28909 
|Hegemann, Werner. Frederick the Great, 
y ... translated from the German by 
Winifred Ray. 541 p. London, Constable 
& co., Itd., 1929. 30-6391 
Hill, Helen, D. The effect of the Bryn 
Mawr summer school as measured in the 
activities of its students. 133 p. N. Y., 
Affiliated summer schools for women work- 
ers in industry and American association 
for adult education, 1929. 30-6290 
| Hopwood, John A. The marriage of Billy 
| Elephant and Tessie Mouse, by .. . all 
illustrations by John A. Hopwood. 63 p., 
| illus. Chicago, M. A. Donohue & co., 
| 1929, 30-6564 
| Ingersoll-Rand company. Cameron hydraulic 
| data; a handy reference on the subject of 
hydraulics. 8th ed. 95 p., illus. N. Y., 
Ingersoll-Rand, A. S. Cameron steam 
pump works, 1930. 30-6292 


Government Books 
and Publications 


are obtainable at prices stated, @rclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry” Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and. not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Treasury Decisions Under Customs and 
Other Laws—Vol, 56, July-December, 1929, 
Price, $2.25. | (10-11513) 

Industrial Structure of New England, Par} 
I of the Commercial! Survey of Ne ings 
land—Domestie Commerce Series . 28 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic "Com: } 
merce, United States Department of Come 
merce. Price, $1.30. 29-2635% 

Studies of Common Fishes of the Missis- 
sippi River at Keokuk—Fisheries Docu- 
ment No. 1072. Bureau of ,Fisheries, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Price, 50 cents. F30-10 

Report of the President’s Commission for 
the Study and Review of Conditions in 
the Republic of Haiti—Latin American 
Series, No. 2, Publications of the United 
States Department of State. Price, 15 
cents. 30-26351 

| Relief from Double Income Tax on Shipping 
Profits, Arrangement Effected by Ex- 
Change of Notes between the tnited 
States and the Dominion of Canada—Ex- 
ecutive Agreement Series, No. 4, Publica- 
tion of the United States Department of 

_ State No. 54. Price, 5 cents. 3830-26350 

List of Publications Relating te United 
States National Museum, Contributions 
from United States National Herbarium, 

Notion! Academy of Sciences and Smith- 

sonian Institution—Price List 55, 12th 
Edition. Free at Superintendent of Doc- 
uments. (25-27429) 

Finland: An Economic Review—T. I. B. No. 
681. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Department of 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 30-26347 

Transactions of the Ninth Annual Confer- 

| ence of State Sanitary Engineers—Public 

| Health Bulletin No. 196. Public Health 

Service, United States Treasury Depart- 

ment. | Price, 20 cents, 22-26231 
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Ship Operators Ask 
Return of Unused 


War Policy Funds 


Hearing Held on House Bill 





Providing for Restitution 
of $17,000,000 Paid on 


Seamen’s' Lives 





Return by the Government of $17,000,- 
000 of unused premiums collected during 
the World War on insurance policies is- 


sued to ship operators covering the lives | 


of seamen was advocated Apr. 1 before 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


The Committee held a hearing on a| 


bil (H, R. 11241), for repayment of the 
amount to policyholders in proportion 
to the total amount of premiums which 
they paid under the Government’s in- 
surance system. 
Roscoe Fertich, Washington, D. C., at- 
torney for a group of claimants of the 
oney, told the Committee that the law 
“which established the Government insur- 
ance system provided that no profit was 
to be made, but that any excess over 
expenses was to be returned to policy- 
holders. A decision by the Comptroller 
of the Treasury, he said, led the Director 
of the Veterans Bureau, who had taken 
over the functions of the Bureau of War 
ak Insurance, to decline to pay out the 
hey on the ground that the law was 
too indefinite on the subject of refunds. 
It was also contended, he said, that the 
law was not mandatory with reSpect to 
refunds, but that discretion was left to 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 


Rates Called Excessive 


The rates charged under the law, Mr. 
Fertich said, were excessive, and it was 
recognized that under the abnormal war 


conditions proper rates could not be fixed j 


at.once, since there was no similar ex- 


perience on which to base a_ proper | 


charge. It was for this reason, he said, 
that provision for a refund was made in 
the law. 


That the rates were too high, he said, 


is evidenced by the fact that the Govern- 
ment reduced the charges repeatedly 
from the original high level of 10 per 
cent. . | 
Policies held by the ship operators, he | 
said, contained a provision for refund of | 

rofits until the rates had reached a much | 
ower level than the original rate, and 
then the refund provision was taken out 
on the assumption that a proper rate had 
been reached. 
yet low enough, he asserted, is shown by 
the fact that still another reduction was 
made later. 


“Aren’t you basing your request on a 
legal right which has been outlawed by 
the law of limitations?” asked Repre- 
sentative Burtness (Rep.), of Grand 
Forks, N. Dak. 


“Yes, that is correct,” replied Mr. 
Fertich. 


Court of Claims Suggested 


“Then” wouldn’t it be better if we 
passed an act giving jurisdiction to the 
Court of Claims so you can go there and 
have the case decided?” Mr. Burtness 
asked. 


r, Fertich replied that the function 
¥: the court is ordinarily to determine 
facts, but the facts of the case were 
obvious to the Committee members and 
they could construe the law involved. 


Asked by Mr. Burtness if he based his 
ue on legal or on equitable grounds, 

r. Fertich said he based it on the law 
but did not waive the equitable rights of 
his clients. 
the equitable rights also apply to the 
public which paid the high shipping rates 
of war time and whose money was used 
by the ship operators to pay the insur- 
ance premiums, 

Representative Huddleston (Dem.), of 
Birmingham, Ala., stated that the oper- 
ators made extremely high profits dur- 
ing war time. Representative Rayburn 
(Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., ranking mi- 


nority member of the Committee, said | 
the ships would not have been sent out if | 


the Government had not provided the in- 
surance, since no company would insure 
them during the war period, and there- 





[Continued on Page 12, Column 4.] 





Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

S. 862. Relative to the payment of certain 

xpenses of reviews\ in industrial accident 
Gare: Substitute for S. 89. 

S. 366. Order requiring opinion of su- 
preme judicial court relative to the compul- 
sory motor vehicle liability insurance laws. 
New draft of S. 353. Adopted by senate. 

H. 1197. . Relative to payment of work- 
men’s compensation under the workmen’s 
comesenns law for injuries received by 
emp 
Substituted for H. 885 and 


(Change in Status) 

8. 1. 
of insurance a board of referees to deter- 
mine cases arising under the compulsory au- 
tomobile insurance law. Report, next annual 
session, accepted by senate. Killed. 

S. 182. To provide equitable relief and to 
prevent hardship in certain-cases under the 
workmen’s compensation act. Reported 
favorably to house. 

S. 184. Relative to extension of benefits 
of medical and hospital services in certain 
cases, Report, leave to withdraw. 

H. 141. To have compensation payable 
to persons injured in industrial accidents 
from day of injury. Report, leave to with- 
draw, accepted by senate. Killed. 

H. 521. Relative to conclusive presump- 
tion of dependency for support upon de- 
ceased employes under the law relating to in- 
dustrial &iccidents, Report, leave to with- 
draw, accepted by senate. Killed. 
+H, 644, To increase funeral benefits under 
the workmen’s compensation law. Rejected | 
by_ senate. 

H, 772. To create a motor vehicle accident 
commission with exclusive original jurisdic- 
tion in automobile accident damage cases. 
Report, next annual session, accepted by sen- 
ate. Killed. 

H. 787. Relative to the period during which 
a lump sum award may be paid under the 
workmen’s compensation law in the case of 
a minor. Ordered to third reading in senate. 

H, 887. To amend the workmen’s com- 
pensation law relative to payments for spe- 
cific injuries. Report, leave to withdraw, ac- 
onpeet by senate. Killed. 

. 888. Relative to time at which compen- 
sation shall begin under the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. Report, leave to withdraw, 
accepted by senate. Killed. 


State of New York 
(Changes in Status) 


Insurance 


That the rate was not | 


Mr. Burtness declared that | 





oyes while operating or using motor or | 
wer vehicles. 
¢ ssed by house. 


Relative to creating in the division 


{the War of 1812, or who was discharged 


Are PresenTeD Herein, BEING 
BY THe Unitep States DAILY . 


Sale of Assets by Insurance Company 


In North Carolina Is Opposed by State 


ings on Receivership for Firm 





State of North Carolina, Raleigh, Apr. 2. 


A complaint, filed by Dan C. Boney, | has attempted, without the approval of 
State insurance commissioner, in an ac-|the policyholders to transfer all policies 
tion to enjoin the Citizens Life Insur-|on lives. of North Carolina citizens to 
ance Co., of Huntsville, Ala., from re-| ihe Lincom Security Life Insurance Co., 
moving assets from the State and enjoin- | along with a large portion of the as- 
ing the company from selling the assets | sets. thus further depleting the security 
of policyholders in this State to the|to the North Carolina policyholders, it 
Lincoln Security Life Insurance Co., | is stated. 


of Eureka Springs, Ark., has been fol- The defendant . went as 
A j € it company is attempting 
lowed by an order signed Mar. 31 by Su-| to sell’ its real estate in this State at a 


perior Court Judge W. C. Harris, pre- !;; As 
venting the removal of such assets from time ‘when the market price would be 


| the State and requiring the Citizens’ Life 
Insurance Co. to appear before him in 
Raleigh Apr. 12 to show cause why a re- 
ceiver should not be appointed for the 
company. 

Commissioner Boney sets out in his 
complaint that the Citizens Life Insur- 
ance Company entered this State Apr. 
17, 1929,*by taking over the LaFayette 
Life Insurance Co., of Lumberton, N. C., 
|}and its assets and liabilities, including 
| approximately $9,000,000. in life insur- | 
ance in force largely among citizens of | 
this State. Later this company acquired 
}real estate in North Carolina. It ne- 
| glected to take care of its obligations 
to policyholders whose policies it had re- 
| insured with the approval of the insur- | 
| ance commissioner, a number of com- | 
| plaints having been filed, it is alleged. | 
An effort was made to have the com- 
| pany investigated directly and through 
the insurance commissioner of Alabama, | 
but rather than submit to an investiga-| « 
tion, the company notified Commissioner | 
Boney on Jan, 5 that it would volun- 
tarily withdraw from this State, the com- 
plaint states, with the allegation that it 
is so doing to avoid its obligations to 
policyholders. The defendant company 


‘ers within the State, the complaint fur- 
ther alleges. 





‘Insurance Proposal 


Vetoed in New York 


‘Governor Objects to Absence 
Of Residence Clause for 
Officials of Companies 











| State of New York: 
Albany, Apr. 2. 


| Governor Roosevelt has vetoed the bill 
| (A, 1816) relative to citizenship and resi- 
dence of directors of domestic life, health 
| and casualty insurance companies on the 
| ground that the provision that a major- 
lity of directors and officers of such com- 
panies must be residents of New York 


State has been eliminated. His message 
to the assembly follows in full text: 

I am returning herewith, without my 
approval, assembly bill introductory No. 
1316, printed No. 1432, entitled: 

“An act to amend the incurance law, in 
| relation to the citizenship and residence 
|° directors of domestic life; health and 
casualty insurance companies.” 


| This bill strikes out the requirements 
| that a majority of the directors and of- 
| ficers of a domestic life, health and cas 

|ualty insurance company must be resi- 
| dents of this State. I think that the re- 
quirement is a wise one and should not 
be removed. The insurance department 
has likewise advised me of its opposition 
to this bill. 

I am, therefore, disapproving the bill. 


























‘Senate Passes Bills 
| For Veteran Pensions 





| Benefits Increased for Loss‘ of 
Limb in Service 





| Three bills (S. 958, S. 477, and S. 
1293) relating to soldiers’ and sailors’ 
| pensions, introduced by Senator Robin- 
son (Rep.), of Indiana, were passed by 
the Senate Apr, 1. 


S..958 grants an increase in pensions 
to soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army for disability incurred in service 
or in line of duty, according to the fol- 
lowing schedule: . 


All persons who while in the military, 
naval or Marine Corps service of the 
United States incurred a disability in- 
capacitating them for the performance 
of manual labor so as to render them to- 
tally unable to earn support. shall upon 
furnishing proof be entitled to receive 
$50 per month. 


All those who require periodical aid 
and attendance, $60 per month. 

Those who require regular aid and at- 
tendance, $90 per month. 


To those whose disability is equivalent 
to the loss of a hand or a foot, $36 per 
month, 


S. 477 provides for a monthly pension 
of $72 to every person who served 90 
days or more in the Army, Navy or 
Marine Corps of the United States during 
the Civil War, the War with Mexico, and 


prior to 90 days for a disability incurred 
in a line of duty. 


S. 1293 increases the pension for per- 
sons who lost a limb in service of the 
United States, to $105 per menth, for 
the loss of a hand or a foot, and to $115 
for the loss of an arm above the elbow 
or a leg above the knee. 

Ay 


be purchased on lives of minors. Passed by 
house and sent to governor, ‘ 

S, 1349, To amend sections 12, 70, insur- 
ance law, in relation to wedit guaranty in- 
surance corporations. Pagsed by senate. 

A, 1316. To amend jadlione 37, 70, imsur- 
ance law, relative to citizenship and residence 
of directors of domestic life, health and cas- 
ualty insurance companies. Vetoed by gov- 
ernor,. 

A. 1539, To amend subdivision 9, sectién 
70, insurance law, to permit insurance against 
loss or damage to property caused by fall- 
ing aircraft. Passed by house, 

A. 1605. To amend subdivision 1, section 
841-a, insurance law, relative to powers of 
mutual automobile casualty insurance cor- 
porations. Passed by house. 

State of South Carolina 


HW. 1874. Mr. Olin D. Johnston. To amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide the man- 
ner in which claims on insurance policies 
shall be paid, etc.” Reported favorably, 


Additional news of insurance 
matters will be found today on 





8213. To amend section 55, insurance 
law, relative to insurance without consent 
of the insured, raising the amount that can 
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Court Signs Order to Prevent Removal and Directs Hear- | 


; Sacrificial to the interests of policyhold- | 
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Committee of Physicians 
{Study Data on Cancer Work 





No representative will be sent from the 
Public Health Service to investigate the 
treatment of cancer in California, it was 
stated orally by the Surgeon General, 
Hugh S. Cumming, Apr. 1. The commit- 
tee of physicians who are in San Fran- 
cisco at the present time watching the re- 
sults can be relied upon for accurate and 
authentic reports, he said. 

There are three patients in the hospital 
of the Public Health Service in California 
now who are victims of cancer and who, at 
their own request, are receiving the treat- 
ment recently discovered by Dr. Walter 
Coffey ‘and Dr. John Humber, of the 
Southern Pacific Hospital in San Fran- 
cisco, who appeared a short time ago be- 
| fore a Senate committee, and outlined the 
| workings of their treatmert, it was 
stated. The results of the treatment of 
these cases are being especially watched 
\ by officials of the Public Health Service, 





1930 
‘Public Health 


Proposal Authorizing National Institute 


| Of Health in Washington Approved 





Sum of $750,000 Approved for Establishment; Bill to 
Coordinate Health Work Also Is Passed 


A bill (S. 1171) providing for the|by Senator Ransdell, (Dem.), of Louisi- 
establishment of a national institute*of|ana, authorizes the appropriation of 
health, and a bill (H. R. 8807). to provide | $750,000 for the construction and equip- | 
for the coordination of the public health | ment of additional buildings at the pres- | 
| activities of the Government, were passed | ent Hygienic Laboratory of the Public| 





( YEARLY 
INDEX 


Pensions 





by the Senate Apr. 1. Health Service, in Washington. 
The institute of health bill, introduced| The institute, under the terms of the| 
—————— Se | bill, shall be under the jurisdiction of the | 
Public Health Service, and shall be de-| 

voted to scientific research in the prob- | 
lems of the diseases of man and matters | 
pertaining to health. 
The bill for the coordination of public | 





who are cooperating in every way in the 
work, it was said. 

Since it would require an intensive 
| observation of many months and possibly 
| years, it would be unwise and unneces- 
sary for the Public Health Service to de- 
tail any of the surgeons for this particu- 
lar work, the Surgeon General said. 





the Treasury to detail officers or em- 
ployes of the Public Health Service to 


establishment engaged in carrying on @~ 
4 public health activity in order to co-=:- 
health work authorizes the Secretary of| operate with such work, their salaries — 
j;and allowances to be paid by the Publie - 
Health Service. 
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New York Adopts Measure - 


Providing Aid For Aged = 





State of New York: « 
Albany, Apr. 2. ~~ 
The. New York Assembly at an 
ning session Mar. 31 unanimously passed 
the Mastick old-age pension bill and 
it to the governor. 
vides for financial relief to worthy resi- 
dents of New York over 70 years of age 
who have resided in the State for at least © 
10 years and need assistance. No spe- 
cific pension payments are fixed. 
Another bill to create a division in the 
department of social welfare to admin- 
ister the act has passed both houses and 
has been sent to the governor. * 
————————— 


executive departments or an independent. 
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Look at it 


Ss way 


If YOU MADE up your mind to produce the best cigarette ever smoked 


«++ wouldn’t you begin 


by selecting the choicest tobaccos in all the 


world? . . .Wouldn’t you spend time and money without stint to dis- 


cover and develop the one most perfect blend?...Of course you 


would. And that’s exactly what Camel did. That’s why Camel so 


quickly became the most popular cigarette in America. That’s why, 


no matter what you pay, 


you can’t match it for mild, mellow fragrance 


and that smooth richness that makes the perfect smoke. . . . Experi- 


enced smokers will tell you. .. . It’s a great cigarette! 


Don’t deny 





yourself the luxury of 


(CAMELS. 


01930, R. J. Reynolds Tobseco 
if Ecreny, Winstew-Selew, Ne 
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F Road Routes Revised 


To Repay Treasury, 


Full details of a report and order in 
Docket .No. 8126, authorizing 
Pennsylvania Railroad to issue $60,- 


000,000 of 40-year 414 per cent gold de- 


denture bonds, were made public by the 


tate Commerce Commission Apr. 2. 

; announcement of its action was 
made by the Commission Mar. 31. 

‘The bonds are to be sold at not less 

“than 92 per cent of par and accrued in- 


“terest, and proceeds to be used for addi- 

“tions and betterments, to reimburse the 

 earrier’s treasury for capital outlays and 
for other corporate purposes. 


” 


ne 


% 
« 
a 


¢ 


The Commission’s report follows in 
‘full text: 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, a 
+ common carrier by railroad engaged in 
interstate commerce, has duly applied 
for authority under section 20a of the 
- interstate commerce act to issue $60,000,- 
000, aggregate principal amount, of 40- 
year 4% per cent gold debenture bonds. 
No objection to the granting of the ap- 
plication has been presented to us. 


- Subject to Redemption 


After April 1, 1940 
The proposed bonds will be issued pur- 


suant to an indenture to be made by | 


the applicant to the Girard Trust Com- 
coos Gs trustee, under date of Apr. 1, 


*°4930. The bonds may be either coupon 


bonds, registrable as to principal only, 
or registered bonds without coupons, the 
coupon bonds to be in the denomination 


* of $1,000 and the registered bonds with- 


& 


“out coupons to be in the denominations 
of $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000, or any 
“multiple of $10,000; they will be dated 
Apr. 1, 1930, if coupon bonds, and as of 
the day of their issue if fully registerea 
“bonds, will bear interest at the rate of 
“4% per cent per annum, payable semi- 
‘annually, on Apr. 1 and Oct. 1 in each 


* year, and will mature Apr. 1, 1970. 


y 


.s The bonds will be subject to redemption 
at the election of the applicant either as 


-.+a whole or in part in principal amounts 


of not less than $5,000,000 at any one 
time, on Apr. 1, 1940, or on any semian- 


’ nual interest-payment date thereafter to 


j«months’ period 


and including Apr. 1, 1965, at 102% per 
cent of the principal amount thereof, or 
any semiannual interest-payment date 
thereafter at their principal amount plus 
a premium of one-fourth of 1 per cent of 
such principal amount for each ¢ 
between the redemption 
date and Apr. 1, 1970, in every case 
with interest accrued to the date desig- 
nated for redemption. 

The indenture will provide that so long 


*.as any of the debenture bonds shall be 


outstanding the applicant will not create 
any new mortgage or deed of trust, other 
than mortgages and deeds of trust to ex- 
‘tend or refund liens existing at the date | 
of the indenture, upon any of the lines 


of railroad or branches, leaseholds or 


t 


* 


trackage rights, or other railroad prop- 
erty now owned by ‘the applicant, or 
upon any of the lines of railroad or 
branches, leaseholds or trackage rights, 
or other railroad property now owned by 
certain subsidiary companies of the ap- 
plicant, should any of such property be 


hereafter acquired by the applicant, un- 


six | 


lvania Railroad Gets Authority 
_ For Issue of Gold Debenture Bonds 


“riproceeds to Be Used for Additions and Improvements and 


Says I. C. C. Report 


less effective provision .be made in such 
new mortgage or deed of trust that the 
debenture bonds shall be secured by such | 
instrument ratably with any other in- 
debtedness secu thereby. | 


Yearly Cost to Railroad 


Is 4.962 Per Cent 


Arrangements for the -sale of the| 
bonds at 92 per cent of par and accrued | 
interest have been made with Kuhn, | 
Loeb & Company. At that price the | 
average annual cost of the proceeds to | 
the applicant will be approximately 
4.962 per cent. The proceeds from the 
sale of the bonds will be used to pay | 
for additions and betterments to the ap- 
plicant’s property, to reimburse its | 
treasury for similar outlays, and for | 
other corporate purposes. 

As a basis for the issue the applicant | 
offers expenditures for additions and | 
betterments to its lines and certain 
leased property, investments in affiliated | 
companies, and other investments made | 
from Jan. 1, 1907, to Dec. 31, 1928, in- | 
| clusive. 
An examination of these expenditures | 
|shows that the proposed issue is fully | 
supported by investment not heretofore | 
capitalized. The applicant has filed a/| 
statement showing estimated cash re- 
quirements and anticipated cash re- 
|sources for the year 1930, im which the | 
total requirements are given as $231,- 
251,434, and the total resources as $171,- 
845,950, indicating an excess of require- 
ments of $59,405,484. | 

We find that the issue of bonds by the 
applicdnt as aforesaid (a) is for lawful 
objects within its corporate purposes, and | 
compatible with the public interest, 
which are necessary and appropriate for | 
jand consistent with the proper per- 
formance by it of service te the public | 
as a common carrier, and which will not | 
impair its ability to perform that service, | 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- | 
propriate for such purposes. 


Supreme Court Rule 
On Rail Rates Asked 


‘Decision on Extent of Fed- 
eral Control Over Intra-| 
state Charges Is Sought 





Claiming that the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission has no authority or 
power to assume jurisdiction over intra- | 
state rates before they have become ef- 
fective, Daniel W. Knowlton, chief coun- 
| sel for the Commission, has filed a peti- 
| tion for a writ of certiorari in the Su- | 
| preme Court of the United States asking 
that it review and reverse the decision | 
|of the Court of Appeals of the District | 
of Columbia in the case of Interstate | 
Commerce Commission v. Northern Pa- | 
cific Railroad Co. et al., No. 768. 


The controversy had its inception in} 
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COTTON RECEIPTS 


|a@ proceeding before the board of rail- 
, | road commissioners of Montana, initiated 
M f F d l jon its own motion, which resulted in an 
a aps 0 e€ era order by that board directing the North- 

}ern Pacific and other railroads to make 
| petroleum and petroleum products to be- 
| come effective Apr. 17, 1929, the petition 
states. 


of Document; on Apr. 16 the railroads started a 


New Issue 
Shows Condition of High- 


way Systems in Each State |Montana commission, alleging that the 


| prescribed rates would result in undue 
. | preference of persons, localities and traf- 
The Bureau of Public Roads has just 
issued revised progress maps of the im- 
provement of the Federal-aid highway 
»system, showing the condition of the sys- 
tem in each State and the system of 
‘United States highways designated by 
numbers corresponding to the numerals 
displayed om markers now erected in 
practically all States, the Department of | that question. 


Agriculture announced on Apr. 1. | nation the bill asked that the prescribed 
“These maps,” the Department pointed | rates be enjoined, the petition recites. 
out, “are in no sense touring maps, but| A temporary restraining order was is- 
they will be of value to the motorist plan-| sued that day, the brief points out, and 
_Ning a trip over the Federal-aid system | on May 31, 1929, a decree was entered in 
' or over the United States highway sys-/|the case by a single judge of the district 
tem.” The Department’s statement in 
full text is as follows: 


Numbers Designate Routes 


Revised progress maps of the improve- 
ment of the Federal-aid highway system 
issued recently by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, United States Department of Ag- 

* riculture, show not only the condition of 
that system in each State, but show also 
~vithe system of United States highways) 


|prejudice and unjust 
| against persons, localities and traffic in 
|interstate commerce, it is stated. 

| Such unlawful prejudice and prefer- 
‘ence could be determined only by the In- 
|terstate Commerce Commission, the bill 
| Stated, and they had filed a petition with 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission 
asking that it investigate and determine 


complaint. Mandamus proceedings were 
then instituted in the Supreme Court 


recting the judge to set aside such decree 

and call together a statutory three-judge 

court to pass upon the application for the 

eepowenty injunction. (IV U.S. Daily 
) 


“The decree of the single district judge 


|fic in intrastate commerce and undue | 
discrimination 


Pending such a determi- | 


court purporting to dismiss the bill of | 


which resulted in an informal order di-| 


designated by numbers corresponding to | 


dismissing the bill of complaint was, | 





the numerals displayed on the shield- 
shaped route markers now erected in| 


‘spractically all States. 


Since Oct. 20, 1928, when the Bureau | 
first announced the issuance of these} 
progress maps, it has revised the maps| 
for 28 States: Alabama, California; Con- 


| therefore, void from its inception,” the | 


brief states. The reduced rates pre-| 
scribed by the Montana commission have | 
never gone into effect. | 

On June 10, 1929, the commission de- | 
cided that the petition filed with it by the | 
carriers on Apr. 15, 1929, was prema-| 


- 


A 


| reductions in their intrastate rates upon | 


| suit in the District Court for the District | 
|of Montana against the members of the} 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
| 
Interstate Commerce || 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
| just made public complaints filed with it | 
|in rate cases, which are summarized as 
follows: 

No. 23282.—The Eausman Steel Company 
|}of Toledo, Ohio, v. Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Against rate of 85% cents on carload ship-| 
|ment of iron or steel, concrete forms, con- | 
tractors’ outfit, from Atlanta, Ga., to Toledo, | 
Ohio, as unjust and unreasonable to extent | 
|} it exceeded a published rate of 62% cents. 
| Reparation. 

No. 23283.—North Packing Company of | 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., v. 
| Railway et al. Against a rate of $1.26%4 on 
| frozen meat, from Chicago to Grand Forks, | 

N. Dak., as unjust and unreasonable to the | 
j extent it exceeded a published rate of $1.03%. 
| Reparation, 
| No. 23284.—C. Swanston and Son of 
er. Calif., v. Southern Pacific et al. 

Against rates on hogs, carloads, in single! 
| deck cars, from points in groups “F,” “G,” | 
}and “J” as published in Toll’s I. C. C. No. | 
1223, to Swanston, Calif., as unjust and un-| 
reasonable. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. | 

No. 23285.—Ichabod T. Williams & Sons of | 
Carteret, N. J., and New York City, v. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad et al. Against rate| 
of 97 cents per 100 pounds, on carload ship- 
ments of mahogany lumber from New Or- 


jciseo Railway et al. 


Great Northern | 


*Smecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Is-| ture because “the rates prescribed by the 


land; Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas/ Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska; New Hampshire and Vermont; 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennesese, 
Texas, and West Virginia. 

These maps are in no sense touring 
maps, but they will be of value to the 
motorist planning a trip over the Fed- 
eral-aid system or over the United States 
highway system. 


Symbols Indicate Surface 


Symbols indicate the type of surface | 
on all parts of the system, and show| 


whether the improvements were made 
with or without the assistance of the 
Federal Government. On the back of the 
California maps, the last to be ‘made, is 
an index of counties, of the larger cities 
and of approximate populations of the 
more important cities. 

The maps are drawn to a unifofm 
seale; sheets are of uniform size, and 
are so bound that they may be punched 
and placed in a loose-leaf atlas. The 
number of sheets for each State ranges 
from one to six. A few of the smaller 
and adjacent States are grouped on one 


- Map, such as Maryland and Delaware; 


' ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.,| before the States had exercised the right | Aver. miles operated 
jot having their legislated rates made i 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, and New Hampshire and Ver- 
ont. Maps may be purchased from the 
rintendent of Documents, Govern- 


10 cents a sheet. There are 112 sheets 
the 48 States. 


ee the commission in the 


Montana commission have not become ef- 
fective,” The carriers then sought to 
Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, 
|it is pointed out. Upon the carrier's 
| demurrer to the commission’s answer the 
|court issued the writ of mandamus with- 
|out opinion, the brief declares, and its | 
decision was affirmed by the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia on 
appeal. (V U.S. Daily 51.) 

It is the contention of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that section 13(3) 
jand (4) of the interstate commerce act | 
contain no language empowering the 
Commission to assume jurisdiction over | 
rates, wholly intrastate, upon complaint 
that rates prescribed by State authority, 
but not yet in effect, will cause unjust 
discrimination against interstate com- 
merce. “To read into the:statute power 
of the Federal Commission of prelimi- 
nary review of rate legislation of the 
States is contrary to the settled rule that 
Federal statutes trenching on State au- 
thority must be strictly construed,” it 
is argued. 

“With knowJedge of the legislative his- 
tory of the ifiterstate commerce act as 
a background,” it is pointed out, “it | 
seems impossible to believe that Con- 
gress had any intention to clothe the Com- 
|mission with authority to forestall pos- | 
| sible discrimination, that is, to empower 
jit to invade the State legislative field 








actual rates.” 


| Heavener, Okla., to Minnesota Transfer due 


|of Trenton, N. J., v. Pennsylvania Railroad 


|leans to Detroit, reconsigned to Montreal, | 
Quebec, as unjust and unreasonable and 
against other charges as illegal, and against 
an alleged failure on the part of the United 
States carriers to make of publish joint 


rates applicable to the international bound- |. 


ary. Cease and desist order, and reparation 
of $1,043.49. 

No. 23286.—Old Bam Coal Corporation of 
Chicago, Ill., v. Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way et al. Unjust and unreasonable charges 
on a carload of bituminous coal, from| 
to alleged misrouting. Reparation. 

No, 23287.—Federated Metals Corporation 





et al. Against at rate of $20 per net ton 


on shipments of zinc residues from New! 


| mit to operate at new location on 2,310 kc., 


Tt eS 
heed tT 


DERAL RESERVE RATIO 


RECEIPTS 


CALL MONEY RATES 


TAR eh ETT 
ee ATT 


STOCK PRICES | 


eee, | et 
anachntee 


COTTON PRICE MIDDLING, NEW YORK 


BOND PRICES 


,\cording to a report just 








Orleans, La., to Trenton, N. J. as unjust | 
and unreasonable. Cease and desist order, | 
the establishment of lawful rates and charges | 
and reparation to the basis of a rate of | 
50 cents. | 

No. 23287, Sub. No. 1.—Federated Metals | 
Corporation of Trenton, N. J. v. Pennsy]-| 


vania Railroad et al. Against a rate of 78 | 


}eents per 100 pounds on shipments of zinc} 


residues from Canton, Ga., to Trenton, N. J.,| 
as unjust and unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded a published rate of 54 cents, and} 
reparation. 

No. 23288.—Federated Metals Corporation | 
of St. Louis, Mo.,-v. St. Louis-San Fran- 
Against a rate of 69) 
cents on shipments of scrap copper, carloads, | 
from Collinwood, Tenn., to St. Louis, Mo.,| 
as unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
exceeds the aggregate of the intermediates 
or 38 cents to which basis reparation is re- 
quested. 

No. 23210, Sub. No. 9.—Stevens Brothers. 

——————— 


[Continued on Page 13, 4.] 
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Decisions Announced 
By Radio Commission | 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
general experimental frequencies, 1,604, 
2,398, 3,256, 4,795.7 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 
17,300 ke., 1 kw. 

WSFA, Howard E. Pill & S. G. Pearsons, | 
doing business as Montgomery Broadcast- | 
ing Co., Montgomery, Ala., granted special 
authority to test for period of 10 days 
from Mar. 31, 1930, to Apr. 10, 1930, on 
1,410 ke., 500 w., sharing with WODX in 
Mobile, Ala. | 

WOBU, Charleston Radio Broadcasting 
Co., Walter Fredericks, manager, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., renewal of license fram Apr. 1 
to 30, 1930. 

KFVD, Los Angeles Broadcasting Co.,| 
Culver City, Calif., license to cover con- 
struction permit for move of transmitter, 

International Broadcasting Co., Philadel- | 
phia, Pa., license to cover construction per- | 
100 w., dividing with WFKD for period of | 
10 days. | 

K6XAK, The Robert Dollar Co., portable, | 
Island of Oahu, T. H., voluntary assignment | 
of license to Globe Wireless, Ltd. 

_WNBJ, Lonsdale Baptist Church, Knox- 
ville, Tenn,, granted license to end of pres- | 
ent license period—Apr. 30. | 

KPE, City of Seattle, Harbor Department, 
renewal of license. General public service. 





| 1,500 ke., 


State Poliee of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg 
and West Reading, Pa. application for re- 
newal of licenses, granted 248 kc., 100 w. 

In addition 81 ship licenses were granted. 

Set for hearing: 

New, Journal Pub. Co., Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., requesting construction permit, 1,310 
ke, 100 w., unlimited time. 


WKBC, R. B. Broyles, doing business as 
R. B. Broyles Furniture Co., Birmingham, 
Ala, construction permit to move trans- 
mitter from city of Birmingham to outside 
of city limits, install 1 kw. equipment, 
change frequency from 1,310 to 1,380 ke., 
and increase power from 100 w. to 1 kw. 

WOD. Magnolia Petroleum Co., Beaumont, 
Tex., renewal of license until Oct. 1, 437.7 
and 500 ke., set for hearing, 

WSK, The C. Reiss Coal Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis., renewal of license, 171 kc., 1, kw,, set 
for hearing. 


WAV, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., 


| renewal of license, 163, 174 kc., 1,900 w., set 


for hearing Apr. 8. 

Denials: 

2XAY, Robert Anton Fliess, New York 
City, appli€ation for license set for hearing 
Mar. 25 but applicant failed to respond. 

New, Ozark Radio Corp., Sulphur Springs, 
Ark., construction permit for new station, 
50 w., set for hearing Mar. 27, 
but applicant failed to respond. 

Applications received (broadcasting): 

KFVD, Los Angeles Broadcasting Com- 


|pany, Culver City, Calif., modification of 


license to change frequency from 1,000 ke. 
to 860 ke. 

WABI, First Universalist Church of 
Bangor, Me., Bangor, Me., request to volun- 
tarily assign license to lessee: Pine Tree 
Broadcasting Corp. \ 

New, Clement Finch & Ervin H. Knapp, 
Maysville, Ky., construction permit to erect 
new station using 750 ke., 100 w., and un- 
limited time. 





KPWF, Pacific 


casting): 


KLP, Kodiak Island Fishing & Packing 
Co., Uganik, Alaska, assignment of. license 


Western 


to Uganik Fisheries, Inc. 


City of Portland, Bureau of Police, Port- 
new construction permit for 
limited commercial police service on 1,712 


land, Oreg., 
ke., 400 w. 


Alaska Pacific Fisheries, Burnett Inlet, 
Alaska, new construction permit for public 
Point-to-point and coastal service on 227, 
252,.274, 425, 500, 2,428 kc, 200 w., with all 
but 2,428 ke., 100 w. 

R. R. Farish, Noyes Island, Alaska, new 
construction permit for limited public and 
coastal service, 268, 274, 256, 425, 500, 2,320, 
2,428, 3,160 ke., 200 w. 

General Electric Co., South Schenectady, 
N. Y., new construction permit for experi- 
mental airport beacon service on 300 kc., 5 


kw. and license. 
WEL, 


Intercity Radio Telegraph Co, 
Navy Pier, Chicago, license 
ice, marine relay, 8,630, 4,116 ke., 1 kw. 


WPDC, Chicago Police Dept., 


Avenue, Chicago, IIl., license covering con- 
struction permit for limited commercial po- 


lice service, 1,712 ke., 500 w. 


WAV, 


Ford Motor Co. Dearborn, Mich. 
renewal of license for limited commercial 


service, 163, 174 ke., 1,900 w. 


WJM, Press Wireless, Inc.. Washington, 
D. C. (200 ft. north on Maryland line on 
Southern Avenue and 42d Street proposed), 
modification of construction permit to ex- 
tend time of completion to Dee. 31, 1930, 
Radio Telegraph 
Hialeah, Fla., modification of license to in- 


WAX, Tropical 


clude the frequency of 4,172 ke. 


Broadcasting 
Federation, near Westminster, Calif., mod- 
ification of construction permit to extend 
time of completion to Dec. 31. 1930. 


Applications received (other than broad- 


for new serv- 


WGBC, First Baptist Church, Memphis, 
Tenn., request to voluntarily assign license 
to Memphis Broadcasting Co. 

New, John R. Wade & G. N. Choate, do- 
ing business as Gibson County Broadcast- 
ing Co., Trenton, Tenn., construction permit 
to erect new station using 1,200 ke., 75 w., 
and unlimited time. 

KID, Jack W. Duckworth, Idaho Falls, ' 
Idaho, request to voluntarily assign license 
to KID Broadcasting Co. 

KOY, Nielsen Radio & Sporting Goods 
Co.,, Phoenix, Ariz. request for authority 
to install automatic frequency control. 

KFJI, KFJI Broadcasters, Inc., Astoria, 
Oreg., request for authority to install auto- 
matic frequency control. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


Railway et al. Decided Mar. 19, 1930, 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues arid Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. 


February 


1930 
1,551,600 
174,539 
1,898,338 
266,079 
309,623 
781,772 
1,576,306 
- 322,032 
193,336 

29 . 
128,667 
40,357 
2,364.95 
83.0 


Freight revenue ....+++++- 
Passenger revenue ......-+ 
Total oper. rev. ..... 
Maintenance of way ’ 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses . 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad ........ 
Taxes .. abana 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 
Net after taxes, etc. 
Net after rents . 


eeeeee 
seeeeee 


Operating ratio ... tna ba 
Tt Deficit, 


eeeeeee 


{ 


2 Months 

1930 1929 
8,051,280 3,321,301 
381,106 476,333 
8,802,166 4,169,305 
520,920 612,933 
621,264 702,714 
1,657,308 1,788,127 
3,250,562 3,547,867 
551,604 621,438 
386,672 388,886 
211 219 
164,721 232,333 
719,385 2,095 
2,364.95 2,365.01 

85.5 85.1 


1929 
1,711,509 
28,538 
2,119,360 
317,008 
342,746 
915,985 
1,793,288" 
326,072 
194,443 
177 
181,452 
10,843 
2,365.01 
84.6 


1930 


February 
1,830,238 


1 
2,007,038 
182,785 
374,292 
746,403 
1,369,143 
637,895 
120,962 


516,933 

325,634 
453.28 
68.2 


Elgin, Joilet & Eastern Ry. 
2 Months 
1930 1929 
orra.are 8,681,361 


1 
8,917,447 4,049,482. 
374,907 336,907 
173,277 764,068 
1,530,340 1,563,482 
2,816,853 2,798,607 
1,100,594 1,250,875 
287,249 238,253 
1 49 
863,344 1,012,573 
485,036 591,038 
453.23 452.55 

71.9 69,1 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
February 2 Months 

1930 1929 1980 
2,656,528 38,297,161 56,487,518 
471,142 537,142 980,740 
3,415,594 4,159,620 7,068,660 
457,930 483,367 919,363 
679,630 840,010 1,347,700 
1,181,479 1,309,328 2,526,916 
2,624,111 2,928,833 5,431,346 
791,483 1,230,787 1,687,314 
199,905 265,149 409,613 
1,670 688 )2,411 
589,908 964,950 1,225,290 
378,568 784,172 196,902 
3,188.57 3,188.57 3,188.57 
76.8 70.4 16.8 


1929 
1,903,917 
1 


2,087,962 
163,175 
350,062 
802,980 

1,381,998 
705,964 
131,494 

5 


574,465 

342,628 

453.23 
66.2 


Satie Tal aaa a 


ee 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Apr, 2 decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 22359.—Lerio Patent Cup Company et 

al, v. Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 


Rate on galvanized turpentine cups and 


1929 
6,929,606 
3798 402 
1,023,702 No, 21067 and related cases.—Inland Box 
1,805,058 
2,727)A17 
6,168,433 
2,569,969 

533,378 

2,374 
2,034,217 
1,631,737 

3,188.57 
y 70.6 
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|Port Development 
In Alabama Is Cited 
By Shipping Board 


Mobile Is Said to Offer Ex- 
ample to Other Cities; 
New Docks Built and Rail- 
road Yards Provided 


Mobile, the main port of Alabama, 
offers an example in port development to 
other communities, according to a state- 
ment issued Apr, 2 by the Shipping 
Board. 

Much of the increase is credited to 
establishment of Shipping Board steam- 
ship limes, says the statement, which 
summarizes a report of a joint survey 
conducted with the War Department. The 
statement follows in full text: 


Few ports in the United States can 
show more substantial developments in 
recent -years than the port of Mobile, ac- 
issued by the 
Bureau of Operations of the Shippi 
Board and the Board of -Engineers fo 
Rivers and Harbors of the War Depart- 
ment. 


Conditions Are Outlined 


The recently completed Alabama State 
docks, consisting of three great piers and 
an electrically equipped plant for han- 
dling bulk commodities such as coal, gre 
and grain, provide up-to-date termi 
facilities, with ample deep-water berth- 
ing space and commodious. storage ac- 
commodations. The State also has con- 
structed, as an adjunct to the water ter- 
minal, railroad yards havimg a capacity 
of 1,000 freight cars, and has provided 
sites for countless industrial enterprises, 
these being available umder long-term 
leases at low rental. 


Details of these various improvements 
are fully set forth in the report just 
issued. Information is given regarding 
harbor conditions, port and customs reg- 
ulations, services and chartres, fuel and 
supplies, communitations, freight rates, 
territory tributary to the port, and the 
origin and destination of the principal 
commodities comprising the port’s for- 
eign trade. 

The railroads serving Mobile tap a 
territory which provides a regular flow 
of export traffic, especially in lumber, 
cotton, iron and steel products, and 
naval stores. An analysis of the freight 
rate situation, as given im the report, 
indicates that the port is im an excellent 
position to compete for the export trade 
of a large and productive section of the 
interior, particularly with regard to traf- 
fic destined to the West Indies, Central 
America, and the west coast of South 
America, and, for certaim commodities, 
to Japan, China, and other points in the 
Orient. 


_The report just/issued shows that Mo- 
bile is served by 42 steamship lings, 
which carry commerce to nearly all par fs 
of the world. Seventeen lines are én- 
gaged in traffic between Mobile and the 
United Kingdom; nine ram “to the West 
Indies, Central and South Ameriéa, and 
four operate to the Far East. In the in- 
tercoastal trade there are also four lines, 
While two local companies afford com- 
munication with points om Mobile Bay 
and along the Tombigbee, Mobile, Waz- 
rior and Black Warrior rivers. ¥ 

Traffic Increases : 

_ There has been a substantial increase 
in the amount of tonnage handled an- 
nually at this port, its total waterborne 
commerce having increased from 1,970,- 
638 toms in 1919 to 3,997,660 tons in 1928, 
again of over 100 percent. Imports in- 


-|creased from 197,647 tons im 1919 to 466,- 


804 tons in 1928, a gain of 136 per cent. 
Exports averaged approximately 800,000 
tons during the period 1919-1928. A large 
portiom of these increases is directly 
traceable to the establishment of Ship- 
ping Board lines. 

Coastwise receipts.made steady and 
large gains annually, from a total of 
107,831 tons in 1919 to 741,898 tons in 
1928, Internal receipts made phenom- 
enal. gains, increasing im eight years 
from 75,210 to 1,244,922 tons, while in- 
ternal shipments expanded from 29,190 
tons im W821 to 215,205 toms in 1928, 

The port of Mobile and the State of 
Alabama have proved that extensive and 
successful port development lies within 
the reach of any enterprising com- 
munity. With its moderm. terminals and 
improved cargo-handling facilities, Mo- 
bile confidently looks forward to steady 
progress and further expansion. 
——————————————_—_—_—_—LL_————— 
aprons, in carloads, from Mobile, Ala., to 
Eagle Pass, Tex. for export to Durango, 
Mex., found unreasonable. A st ren 





rate for the future prescribed and repara 
tion awarded. 


No, 22221.—Purse Brothers et al. v. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad et al. Decided Mar. 26, 
1930. 

Rate and minimum weight on green or 
wax beans, green peas, spimach, and kale, 
in straight or mixed carloads, from Balti- 
more, Md., Norfolk and Port Norfolk, Va., to 
Detroit, Mich., found. not wumreasonable o: 
otherwise unlawful. 

Carload minimum weight on lettuce from 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Detroit, found unrea- 
sonable but not otherwise unlawful. Reason- 
able minimum prescribed for the future and 
reparation awarded, 

No. 22150.—Whitley ‘Construction Company 
v. Central of Georgia Railway. Decided 
Mar. 265, 1930, 

Rates charged on gravel, im carloads, from 
Montgomery, Ala., to Allie and Lutherville, 
Ga. found inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 
No. 22066.—Light Grain & Milling Company 

v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 

et al. Decided Mar. 25, 1930. 

Aggregate charges on carload shipments of 
grain moving from points om the Kansas & 
Oklahoma to Liberal, Kans., there accorded 
transit service and the grain or grain products 
reshipped at the balance of the joint rate to 
interstate destinations on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and its commnections, found 
unduly prejudicial but not otheewise un- 
lawful. Undue prejeyice ordered removed. 
Reparation denied. ' 
No. 21946.—El Paso Freight Bureau et al. v. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et 

al. Decided Mar. 26, 1930. 

1. Rate charged on a less-than-carload 
shipment of, cotton piece goods from El Paso, 
Tex., to Muskogee, Okla., found unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. ; pee 

2. Rate charged on same commodity from 
El Paso, Tex., to Chicago, Ill, found in- 
applicable. Applicable rate found unrea- 
sonable. Waiver of undercharge authorized 
and reparation awarded. 





eporation et al, v. Arkansas, & Louisiana 

— md Railway et al. Decided Mar. 27, 

1, Rates on wood pulpboard, in carloads, 
from West Nashville, Tenn., to, Indianapolis, 
Ind, found unreasonable amd unduly preju- 
dicial prior to Mar, 25, 1929, but not there- 
after. Reparation awarded. , 

2, Rates on same commodity from 6 
Monroe and Rastrop, La., to Terre 
and Indianapolis, Ind., foumd not unreaton- 
able but unduly prejudicial. Undue preju- 
dice ordered removed) Reparation denied, 
- di Ji i , { 
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Railway Loses Fight 
To Bar Auto Freight 
- Service in Louisiana 


Supreme Court Sustains, 
Right .of State to Issue 
Certificates of Conven- 
ience and Necessity 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, Apr. 2. 

The public service commission of 
Louisiana has been sustained by the su- 
preme court of the State in the fit 
case to come before that court involving 
the right of the commission to issue cer- 
tificates of convenience and necessity to 
motor carriers under a law enacted in 
1926, according-to a statement issued by 
the commission. 

The statement follows in full text: 

In ® unanimous opinion and decision 
f the Supreme Court. of Louisiana 
anded down this morning, the validity 
of an order of the Louisiana public serv- 
ice commission authorizing Motor 
Freight Lines, Inc., to operate a com- 
mon carrier motor freight pervice be- 
tween New Orleans and Baton Rouge 
and intermediate pojnts was sustained, 
It is the first case reaching the supreme 

ttt involving the right of the commis- 
sion to issue freight and passenger motor 
line permits under the provisions of Act 
292 of 1926. 


After extensive hearings before Chair- | 


man Williams the commission found that 
the public convenience and necessity re- 
quired the operation of such a line be- 
tween Baton Rouge and New Orleans. 
The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad 
Company contested the validity of the 
order in the District Court of East Baton 
Rouge, where the order was upheld, and 
the appeal to the supreme court followed. 


The railroad company in its suit 
alleged that it was adequately serving 
the transportation needs of the public 
and that the public interest did not re- 
quire or justify the entrance of motor 
carriers into the field. It also contended 
that the commission in issuing the cer- 
tificate gave consideration ‘only to the 
public convenience and disreggrded -the 
question of necessity, and that the 
commission further acted under an er- 
roneous conception of the law in that 
Act 292 did not fequire the commission 
to issue such certificates but merely 
permitted them to do so upon proper 
showing that the public interest would 
be served. < 

The court~held that the term “con- 
venience and necessity” must be con- 
sidered as a whole and that convenience 
and necessity could not be considered 
separately, and sustained the contention 


the commission that the evidence in| 


\ record before it amply justified the 
issuance of the certificate. 


Charles N, Burch, general counsel of 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad, 
Memphis; -Hunter :C,.-Leake of- New 
Orleans, Clinton McKay ,of Memphis, 
and Breazeale & Sachse of Baton 
Rouge represented the railroad company. 
Francis Williams, chairman of the public 

rvice commission, represented the com- 
Pision in the litigation. 


Tonnage of Vessels Under 
Construction Shows Gain 

American shipyards were building or 
had contracted for fewer vessels on ae, 
1 than a month earlier, but the average 
tonnage of the vessels was greater, ac- 
cording to a statement Apr. 2 by the 
Bureau of Navigation of the Department 
of Commerce. The statement follows in 
full text: 

On Mar. 1, 1930, American shipyards 
were building or under meaty build 
for private shipowners 203 steel vessels 
of 352,256 gross tons compared with 220 


steel vessels of 367,586 gross tons on 
Feb. 1, 1930. 


There were 25 wood vessels of 8,629 
gross tons ~building or uhder contract to 
build for private shipowners during the 
same period compared with 24 wood ves- 
sels of 8,304 gross tons on Feb. 1, 1930. 


Pennsylvania Denies 
Permit for Bus Line 
Extension by Subsidiaxy of 
4 Railroad Opposed 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harisburg, Apr. 2. 


The operation of bus line subsidiaries 
of railroad companies to supplement and 
extend the services of the rail carriers 
should be encouraged generally, accord- 
ing to a recent order of the public serv- 
¢ commission, but will not be permitted 

yhen it would create competition With 
existing electric rail or bus carriers that 
would be likely to drive the latter out 
of business at ruinous loss, 


The Pennsylvania General Transit 
Company applied to the commission for 
authority to conduct an intrastate bus 
line from points between Morrisville and 
the city-line of Philadelphia to the cen- 
ter of Philadelphia. For the greater 
part of the distance between Morrisville 
and the city line, the commission states; 

' the route of the proposed operation prac- 

tically parallels the trolley line of the 
Trenton, Bristel & Philadelphia Railway 
Company, and local bus service is ren- 
dered over the route by_the Delaware 
River Coach Company, a subsidiary of 
the trolley company. 

Passengers of the trolley line desir- 
ing to continue their journey into the 
City of Philadelphia are obliged to trans- 
fer to surface cars of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company at the city line, 
the order suys, and again chante cars at 
a terminal of the elevated railway if they 
desire high-speed service to the center 
of the city. , 

“There is undoubted inconvenience in- 

»volved..in these changes of lines and 
cars,” the commission states, “and if they 
alone were to be considered, the present 
application might well be granted,” 

The commission concludes, however, 
that the danger of an even greater 
counterbalancing inconvenience to the 
public would result from the competition 
thus established, because it “twould un- 

,@ubtedly hasten, or make inevitable, 

a nae ssation of service on the trolley 
i 


ge ‘ 
A dingly, the 
dant ccor ws y application was 
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tilities 


Publication of @ccerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Mar. 5 by John 
H. Bickley, an accountant of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, appearing in 
the Commission’s investigation of 
financial phases of powtr utility ac- 
tivities, was begun in the issue of. 
Apr. 2 and proceeds as follows: 

‘Q. How much did the Scranton Elec- 
tric Company earn on its common stock 
in 1923? A. $3,114,491.34; and this, of 


stock held. by the 
Electric Company. 


Q. What was the percentage of these 
earnings to the American Gas & -Electric 
Company’s interest you have just stated? 
A. Forty-eight per cent. 

Q. That is taking the lower figure, 
$1,761,000, as the estimated cost and 
adding the net surplus? A, That is 
right. ; 


American Gas & 
a 


American Gas & Ele¢tric Company is 
estimated at $2,500,000, the amount at 
which the Scranton Company carries its 
stock, exclusive write-up, what would 
have been the total interest of the hold- 
ing company and what percentage would 
the earnings have been? For 1928? 
A. The total interest would have been 
$7,292,261, and the earnings in 1928 
would have been 42.5 per cent of such 
interest. That is the same thing as say- 
|ing that 42% per cent of the amount 
earned by the Scranton Electric Com- 
pany was earned on common\ stock, ex- 
clusive of the write-up. 

Q. Do you know what was the estimated 
total interest of the American Gas 
Electric Company in the common stock 
of the Scranton Electric Company at 
Dec. 31, 1928? 

A. It has been estimated that. the 
2,500.000 shares of common stock of 
*the Scranton Electric Company were 
‘acquired by the American Gas & Elec- 
tric Company at a cost ranging from 
$1,761,407 to $3,551,284, exclusive of the 
increase in surplus from date of the 
acquisition of the original stock of the 
old Scranton Electric in 1907.° The 

@thods by which these estimates were 
Tad have been explained in. testimony 
on Volume II of the report on the 
American Gas & Electric Company. 

Two estimates of the cost of the Scran- 
ton stock, $3,551,283 and $2,971,779, are 
in excess of the amount at which -the 
Scranton Efectric carried its common 
| stock, namely, $2,500,000 prior to Mar. 
1, 1928, when it was written up over 
$3,500,000. In view of the fact that the 
American Gas & Electric Company has 
owned the common stock of the Scranton 
Electric ever since ‘the company was 
formed, it is very probable that the ac- 
tual cost was nearer to. $1,761,407 than 
to the highest estimate of $3,551,284. 

Q. Taking $1,761,407 as the esti- 
mated cost of the stock to the American 
Gas & Electric Company, hoy would 
the total interest of the American Gas 
& Electric in the .company~ be -computed 
for the purpose of me>apring the “per- 
centage of earnings to svch interest for 
the year 1928, and what is the togal of 
such interest? 

A. There has been added to the esti- 
mated cost of the stock, that is the orig- 
inal cost of the stock, the full amount of 
|the surplus of the Scranton Electric Com- 
pany of Dec. 31, 1927; that was, $4,792,- 
261. That is the surplus of the Scranton 
Electric Company, less the deficit of the 
Lackawanna Light Company. We have 
taken the entire amount of the surplus, 
and we might say, combined the surplus 
and the deficit, of the Scranton Electric 
and the Lackawanna Light, because the 
American Gas & Electric Company has 
controlled the Scranton Electric Com- 
‘pany ever since the organization of the 
old Seranton Electric Company back in 
1907, and it has been assumed that the 


Vessel Will Beconte 
Floating Power Plant 


New England Utility Buys Ship 
For Novel Purpose 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
municipality was provided with-electrical 
energy from a vessel, it was recalled at 
the Board, was several months ago when 
the Navy’s aircraft carrier “Lexington” 
was used for 30 days to boost the power 
plant of Tacoma, Wash. The “Lexing- 
ton,” an all-electric vessel, was used for 
30 days, under special dispensation from 
the Navy, when the electrical power sup- 
ply of the city was seriously threatened 
by a severe drought in the. Northwest, 
which prevented maximum operation of 
the hydro-electric plants there. 

The “Lexington” was docked at Ta- 
coma, and her turbines were connected 
with the main line of the Tacoma power 
plant, which is mu icipally operated. 
The energy from the ship’s generators 
was employed in operating the dynamos 
of the city’s plant. 

According to theyplans presented to 
the Board, it was explained, the new 
floating plant will be employed as the} 
direct power supply for the cities which 
will be) served, and in that manner will 
differ from the use made of the “‘Lexing- 
ton” at Tacoma. 

Under the conditions of sale, the New 
England company must, after converting 
the “Jacona,” scrap all machinery and 
equipment not useful to the vessels after 
conversion. The vessel is of 7,668 dead- 
weight tons, and is approximately 425 
feet in ‘ength. She has been in layup 
for eight years, and is one of the ships 





course, was the amount earned on the|* 


Q. Now if the cost of the stock to the| fi 


‘of an kind? 





\designated for scrapping. The price ob- 
ained by the Board is $8,000 more than 
the estimated scrap value, it was said. 
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Merchant Tonnage 
Government’s Fleet Industrial Machinery Exports Higher 


Motor Transport 


Part Played by Utility Intermediary 
In Acquisition-of Units 


Described 


Transcript of Testimony at F ederal Investigation Covers 
Statements by L. Boyd Hatch 


sarplus was accumulated entirely from 
earnings and that no portion arose from 
appreciation of property or similar con- 
ditions, ; 
Proceedings of Mar. 6. 

~ i. Boyd Hatch testified as follows: 
'-Q, You are the gentleman who has 
a¢ted as intermediary in connection with 
thevsale of certain property or transfer 
of. certain property to the Scranton Elec- 
tric Company, are you not? A. Yes, sir. 
Q*'You also acted as intermediary in 
connection with the transfer of certain 
assets to the Appalachian Electric Power 
Company? A. I did. ¢ 


Intermediary Explains 
Part in Transactions 


~ Q. Without going into particulars about 
it_at all, I would like to have you tell, me 
whether ‘or not you have aé@ted as inter- 
mediary in,transactions dealing with pub- 
¢ utility companies, in-which the Elec- 
tric Bond & are Company or some of 
its..subsidiaries were interested, but in 
which the American Gas & Electric’ Com- 
pany had no part? A. Yes, I have. 


Q. You have also had something to do | 


with the corporation known as the United 
States Company, Mr Hatch? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have some office in that 
company? A. Fk was vice president of 
the cémpany, and then later president of 
the company, 

Q.. Have you a connection with it now? 
A. No. The United ‘States Company is 
no longer in existence. 

Q. Was that company connected with 


& |the.Electric Bond and Share Company i 


any way? A. No. sir;. it was not. 

QeWere you ever regularly an em- 
ploye of the Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany? A. No, sir. 

Q°How did it come about that you were 
chosen or selected to act in thesé two 
re that relate to the American Gas 

Electric Company? A. When I first 
came to New York I made my offices— 
I became acquainted with the members of 
the firm of Simpson, Thatcher & Bart- 
lett, and for a few weeks I made my of- 
fices.wi¢h Simpson, Thatcher & Bartlett. 

‘rom time to time, from the time I ar- 
rived in New York, I made my office with 
the firm for a period of a week or two 
or three months, and I have known most 
of the members very intimately. 

_Q. What do you mean by that expres- 
sion, Mr. Hatch, that you made your of- 
fices With them? A. Well, they let me 


| have desk space, as it were, in their office. 


Q. You were not working for them? 
A. No, sir. 
~«Q.. Did you have any direct personal 
interest in a financial way in either of 
the transactions which you were con- 
nected with? ,A. No, I did not—none 
at all. . 

Q. Did you ever have title to the prop- 
erty that went through your.hands in 
connection ‘with the Scranton Electric 
Company? A. Yes, I believe I did un- 
der the terms of the contract. The prop- 
erty was transferred to me through—I 
held it for how long I do not know, but 
during the time the title was passing 
to the other party, 

Q. You are referring now to the real 
estate which was involved, are you? 


| Ay Well, the real estate, and I take it 


all the property. Ido not know the in- 
dividual pieces of property of securities 
that came to me. 

Q. Who first spoke to you or asked you 
about taking part in that transaction? 
A. Mr. Graham of Simpson, Thatcher & 
Bartlett. 

Q. And when was that? A. Well, it 
was a few days before the contract was 
dated. I do not recall the date. . 

Q. Did you receive any compensation 
for acting in that matter? A. I received 
a fee of $500 in connection with the Ap- 
palachian, 

Q. Yes. A..But I do not believe I 
have receivdd any fee at all in connection 
with the Scranton. 

Q. I take it, from what you say, that 
you were purely an intermediary or a 
dummy in the matter? A. Yes. 

Q. You had no direct personal interest 
ae, A. ime " all. 

. Neithervmade nor lost ythi 
all? -A. No. ors 

Q. Just acted ds a matter of accom- 
modation for sdmeone with whom you 
were friendly? A, That is right. 

Q."Did anybody explain to you why it 
was desirable to have an intermediary? 
A. No, they did not. 

Q. There was no explanation given? 
A. No explanation given. 

Q. They simply told you they wanted 
you to act, and you said “all right”? A. 
I said “all right”; yes, sir. . 

Q. There w@s involved in the Scran- 
ton situation, first of all, an electric gen- 
erating plant at Stanton, I think. Do 
you recall whether you held the title to 
that property? A. No, I do not recall 
it. I do not know whether I did or not. 

Q. And do you know whether a man 
named Jeffers conveyed that property to 
you? A. No, 

Q. Or that you conveyed it to the 
Scranton Electric Company, the new cor- 
poration? A, Except that if I received 
it I. ¢onveyed it on under the contract. 
I do not recall ever actually seeing the 
deeds. ' 

Q. I judge, from what appears in our 
records here, that you did convey that 
property to The Scranton Electric Com- 
pany. A. Yes, I take it, I did. 

Q. Do,you know who was backing Mr, 
Jeffers and for whom Mr. Jeffers was act- 
ing? A. No, I do not. 

_Q. Do you know whether he was 
aruply the nominee of the American Gas 
é. perarte Company? A. I do not know 

at. 

Q. Do you know that they were really 
the people who had built the plant? A. 
Well, I know since I have been in Wagh- 


' 
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Of Merchant Ships 


Reduced in Quarter 
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Report of Operations States 

Further Curtailment 

. Hinges on Settling of 
Lump Sum Controversy 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
statement of ‘personnel, and of ships in 
lay-up~Sstatus. 

The tabulation shows that 190 vessels 
are being operated on the 18 established 
routes, that 1 ship has been assigned 
the Export Steamship Corporation for 
the coal trade between Baltimore, Naples, 
Alexandria and Algiers, and that 20 ships 
are assigned to “charterers.” 

On Mar, 31, the Fleet Corporation had 
on its rolls 1,799 employes representing 
a pay roll of $3,288,513, the report 
showed. 

The reserve fleet of the Corporation 
was made up of 271 vessels as of Mar. 
31. Of these 21 were sold but not de- 
livered, while 34 were in“‘spot” condition, 
or ready for immediate service. 

Pay Roll Reduced 11 Per cent 

The full text of President Gordon’s re- 
port follows: 

The third quarter of the fiscal year 
1929-1930 having just passed, I am 
bringing to the attention of the Board 
briefly some of the accomplishments dur- 
ing the three months since Jan. 1, to- 
gether with certain suggestions covering 
future operations. 

Personnel.—The total annual pay roll 
of the Fleet Corporation has been re- 
duced since Jan. 1, 1930, by $550,000, or 
11 per cent. This includes a 20 per cent 
reduction in the New York and Boston 
district offices; the elimination of $60,000 
for personnel alone through the discon- 
tinuance of the inland offices; and, in ad- 
dition, there is a further saving in sub- 
sistence of $112,000 for the laid-up fleet 
personnel. ; 

Arrangements have been made for a 
further general reduction in personnel, 
and the consolidation and elimination of 
different activities as soon as the matter 
of the lump sum agreement is definitely 
settled. 

Twenty-eight Ships Sold 

Sale of Vessels.—Twenty-eight vessels, 
or 187,914 dead-weight tons, were sold 
during the quarter for operation and 
scrapping for $1,026,850. Fifteen of these 
vessels were sold for scrapping in this 
country. In addition, 21 vessels have 
been just advertised for sale for scrap- 
ping. A survey is being made of all the 
vessels in idle status to determine what 
vessels of the flee+ are assignable to the 
scrap heap, in order to avoid further ex- 
penditure for maintenance of the vessels 
in this class. : 

Insuranee.—The amount of insurance 
written in our insurance fund is approxi- 
mately $50,000,000. On Feb. 1, 1930, 
schedules involving a horizontal increase 
of 25 per cent in all premiums charged 
was put into effect, approximating 
$250,000 increased revenue over last 
year’s busifiéSs, which action was neces- 
sary in order to safeguard against a 
further deficit in our insurance fund. 

Operations.—Negotiations on the lump 
sum contract basis have been concluded 
with all the north Atlantic managing 
operators (except on those lines adver- 
tised for sale), and the contracts are 
now awaiting approval by the. Board. 
The result of the operations of the 
Southgate Nelson Corporation where 
this agreement has been in effect for 
nine months has proven satisfactory, and 
has produced increased revenue and 
substantial decreased voyage expenses 
compared with former operations in this 
trade. . 

The repairs to the entire fleet for 
February show a reduction of $100,000 
under those for January, and under the 
average monthly repair costs for the pre- 
vious six months. 

Plans are under way for disposing of 
the quantities of supplies and materials 
now on hand which have been permitted 
to accumulate, and for the disposition of 
OKK——_—_—_——EE ee 
ington and heard the testimony, but I did 
not know it at the time. 

Q. In the second place, there was an 
office building in Scranton, was there 
not? A. Yes, sir, 

Q. You conveyed that to the new 
corporation, didn’t you? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you kngw from whom you got 
title to that property? A. No, I do 
not. . 

Q. Do you remember the name of the 
corporation that owned it before it was 
conveyed to. you and by you to the 
Scranton Electric Company? A. No, I 
do not. 

Q. Do you remember hearing the name 
of the Franklin Real Estate Company 
or the Franklin Realty Company in that 
connection? A. Not at that time. I 
remember hearing it yesterday or the 
day. before here, but not at that time. 


Receipt of Certain 
Stock Explained 


Q. Now, in addition to those two pieces 
of real estate, do you recall whether you 
received certain shares of stock in an 
existing corporation? A. Well, I re- 
ceived the shares, I do not recall the 
number or the.amount involved. 

Q. Do you remember the name of the 
corporation? , A. No, I do not. I do not 
remember thé name of the corporation. 

Q. Did you réceive some notes, evi- 
dences of indebtedness, in the same con- 
nection. A. I might have done so. I do 
not recall it 

By Commissioner McCulloch: 

Q. Did you have actual custody of 
any of those things Judge Healy has 
asked you about? A. No, sir, I did not. 
That is, the contracts were’ prepared. 

Q. You just simply signed your name? 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.] 


Than Volume of: 


Exports of industrial machinery for 
the first two months of 1930 reached a 
total value of $42,926,000, a gain of 
nearly 9 per cent over the corresponding 
"1929 period. There were declines in a 
number of classes in this general group, 
but the brisk trade in construction ma- 
|chinery, mining, and quarrying machin- 
ery, oil well and refinery equipment and 
metal working machinery more than off- 
set this loss. 


This continued upward tendency on the 
part of machinery for industry is espe- 
cially noteworthy and encouraging, in the 
face of the decline in the total export 
trade of the United States, which began 
in November of last year and has con- 
tinued-through February of this year. 
Industrial machinery is, in fact, one of 
the few important items of export which 
still shows a strong upward tendency, 
the other notable exceptions being agri- 
cultural implements, electrical machin- 
ery, and wheat. s 

The outstanding feature of the two 
months’ trade was the sharp upturn in 
shipments of oil well and oil refinery 
equipment, which reached a total of 
$6,168,000 for the two months’ period, or 
56 per cent more than for the same pe- 
riod of 1929. While shipments of oil and 
| substantial gain, it was in “other oil well 
and oil refinery machinery” and “other 
well-drilling apparatus” that the princi- 
pal gains wére made. In the former 
group February shipments were valued 
at $2,347,000, or more than 100 per cent 
more than for February, 1929, while in 
the latter group exports jumped to 
$381,000, or 15 times the trade of Febru- 
ary, 1929. Unfortunately, information 
regarding the destination of this trade is 
not available and consequently no defi- 
nite explanation for this sharp increase 
can as yet be made. 

Construction machinery which has 
shown an upward trend over a consider- 
ee ee 


some or all of the five bunker fuel oil 
stations now maintained in different 
parts of the world. 

Traffic.—Notwithstanding the slump in 
traffic and the general reduction in 
freight. rates in all trades, our operations 
| for the three months just passed compare 
favorably with the budget as prepared at 
the beginning of the fiscal y2ar, 

Plans for the consolidation or rear- 
rangement of the Gulf services to a 
basis on which these lines could be sold 
to private interests are under way and 
will be presented as soon as the matter 
of the lump sum agreement is disposed 
of ‘the lump sum agreement is dis- 
posed of. 

Hog Island, Sale of Surplus Property. 
—Recommendation for the sale of Hog 
Island has been presented to the Board 
and it is proposed to recommend a plan 
for the sale of the property known as 
| Forty-five Broadway, both of these proj- 
lects being in line with the general liqui- 
dation program. 

Finance.—A_ special effort is being 
made to reduce the number of accounts 
receivable, and to settle as rapidly as 
possible old managing agents’ accounts. 

With the saving which can be effected 
if the lump sum agreement is put into 
| effect, it is felt that we can keep within 
the tremendously reduced budget of 
only $6,000,000, for the- approaching 
fiscal year, notwithstanding the wide- 
spread slump in shipping. 


. 


Renewal Market Viewed 
As Motor Trade Stabilizer 


(Continued from/Page 1.] 


largest part of sales are to old owners, 
jhe added, 

Since 1920 the replacement or “natu- 
ral” demand has grown steadily, from 
about 350,000 to more than 2,750,000 in 
1929 while the new and multiple car mar- 
ket has undergone more or less fluctua- 
tion, it was pointed out in behalf of the 
division, . 

The increasing production of Ameri- 
can automobile factories has been’ ab- 
sorbed by this replacement market 
rather than by new buyers, for since 
1923, when a record number of new and 
multiple car sales was made, the trend 
of new car purchasers has been down- 
ward, despite the record production of 
|last year, Mr. Childs said. 


In the year just, passed, replacement. 


sales accounted for approximately 60 
per cent of the new passenger and com- 
mercial cars placed on the domestic 
market. This was the highest percent- 
age ever attained and is all the more 
remarkable in view of the record pro- 
duction of the year, according to the 
statement. 

Mr. Childs pointed out that the po- 
tential replacement market depends on 
the number of cars put into circulation, 
and that in turn depends upon the ca- 
pacity of the country to absorb more 
vehicles. The natural increase in popu- 
lation, will create an expanding con- 
sumer demand and the extension and 
improvement of highways will provide 
travel space for a greater number of 
cars,_it was stated. 

The replacement market, however, is 
not limited to this country since a large 
part of the cars outside Df the United 
States are American products, he de- 
clared. There are at present nearly 35,- 
000,000 cars in use throughcut the world. 

With the large exports of American 
cars and trucks and the steady rise in 
the domestic registration, the replace- 
ment market is assured of continuous ex- 
pansion, thus providing a natural demand 
which will go a long way to stabilize the 
automotive industry, it was said. 
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Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses . 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue ......+ 
Total oper. rev. 
Maintenance of way ...... 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad .... 
Taxes . gst 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 
Net after rents 
Aver. miles operated .. 
0 ratio ..,... 
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149,300 
2 
212,239 
612,123 
231.25 
83.3 


February 


2,316,672 


2,285,426 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 


2 Months 

1930 1929 
3,986,480 . 4,652,782 
328,230 379,200 
4,462,956 5,237,387 
515,568- 642,508 
1,400,083 1,927,448 
1,652,046 1,810,304 
3,816,373 4,613,869 
646,583 623,518 
299,300 307,700 
2 56 
347,281 315,762 
948,908 1,075,879 
231.26 ‘231.27 

85.5 88.1 


1929 


182,686 

2 b0RBSS 
297,134 
989,816 
5,294 


321,432 
154,000 


167,432 

558,840 

231,27 
87.7 


February 
1980 

8,193,137 
317,831 
8,805,560 
1,098,511 
1,684,744 
2,082,060 
5,261,373 
3,544,181 
900,000 
333 


2,643,854 
2,895,098" 
2,240.10 

59.8 


Norfolk & Western Ry. 
2 Months 
, _ 1929 . 1930 1929 
8,562,504 16,585,903 16,865,062 
380,582 ~- 730,103 834,694 
9,225,145 17,909,066 18,261,601 
1,294,892 2,214,016 2,363,463 
1,733,928 3,479,606 3,521,052 
2,235,165 4,351,454 4,531,558 
5,632,198 10,872,102 11,173,569 
3,592,947 7,036,964 7,088,032 
800,000 1,800,000 1,600,000 
972 921 1,161 
2,791,975 65,236,043 5,486,881 
3,088,752 5,748,154 « 5,999,591 
2,240.23 2,240.10 - 2,240.28 
61.1 60.7 61.2 
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1,365,049 
325,606 
1,886,508 
230,290 
334,579 
719,818 
1,456,443 
430,065 
121,958 


307,809 


304,378 
1, 
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Central of Georgia Ry. 
February “ 2 Months 
1930 1929 1930 ~ 1929 
1,388,714  2;714,282 2,808,604 
348,660 618,155 650,537 
1,905,871 3,726,192 8,819,048 
255,064 424,332 508,481 
337,848 659,959 690,704 
714,388 1,478,971 
1,484,862 | 2,905,457 
421,009 820,735 
124,359 241,393 
1,418 1,089 
295,232 578.253 
304.658 582,345 
1,944.58 1,944.40 
"19 78.0 


8,030,447 
788,601 
231,219 

1,685 
555,697 
595,767 

1,944.58 
19.4 
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944.40 
17.2 
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Power Development 


Same Period of 1929 


Department of Commerce Regards Increase. Encouraging 
In View of Decline in Total Foreign Trade 


By S. R. March 
Industrial’ Machinery Division, Department of Commerce 


able period, took a sharp upward turn 
during the first two months of 1930, 
jumping from $2,287,000 for the 1929 
period to $3,257,000 in 1930. This gain 
was largely accounted for by shipments 
of power shovels and other excavators 
which rose from approximately $700,000 
to $1,542,000, and road-making ma- 
chinery, which moved from $387,000 to 
$641,000. Concrete mixers and un- 
classified “other construction machinery” 
were the only important classes in this 
group which showed declines, the former 
falling off 40 per cent. 

Conveying machinery, which is lumped 
with construction machinery, 
only a moderate decline for the group, 
although two items, namely, cranes and 
elevators, registered marked decreases, 
the former falling from $560,000 to 
$204,000 and the latter from approxi- 
mately $300,000 to $158,000. 

Among the metal-working machinery 
items which accounted for the gains in 
that gpoup are drilling machines, forg- 
ing and foundry equipment. Exports 
of drilling machinery ‘for the two 
months under review rose from $170,- 
000 to $536,000, forging machinery 
from $163,000 to $443,000 and foun- 
dry equipment from $292,000 to $506,- 


gas well drilling apparatus showed a 000 


Substantial decreases which were ex- 
perienced in exports of steam engines 
and textile machinery are indicated, the 
former falling off 40 per cent and the 
latter 21 per cent for the two-month 
period. 


'Pfocedure Is Adopted 
On Bus Control Bill 


Committee to Report to Sen- 
ate Without Holding Pub- 
lic Hearings on Plan 
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10288) for the regulation of interstate 
motor buses from,the legislation previ- 
ously endorsed by the National Associa- 
tiongof Railroad and Utilities Commis- 


fulness in any large degree, it is stated 
in a letter addressed to Senator Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, chairman of the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, 
and signed by representatives of 11 State 
regulatory commissions. 

For that reason, and because the State 
commissioners believe that further delay 
in the enactment of this legislation, 
which has been pending for more than 
four years, should be avoided if possible, 
the early passage by the Senate of the 
| bill as it now stands is recommended. 

A joint meeting of the association’s 
committee on legislation and a special 
committee on motor vehicle legislation 
was held in Washington Mar. 31, the 
letter says, and the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“Resolved, that it be the sense of the 
committee on legislation and of the spe- 
cial committee on motor vehicle legisla- 
tion of this association that the Parker 
bus bill (H. R. 10288), as passed by the 
House, be recommended to the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce for 
favorable report without hearing, and 
for passage by the Senate.” 

The communication to Senator Couzens 
|was signed by the following: Charles 
Webster, railroad commissioner, Iowa, 
|president of the association; John J. 
Murphy and J, W. Raish, railroad com- 
missioners, South Dakota; James S. Benn, 
public service commisgioner, Pennsyl- 
vania; Hugh White and Frank P. Mor- 
gan, public. service commissioners, Ala- 
bama; J. Frank Harper, public service 
commissioner, Maryland; H. Lester 
Hooker, corporation commissioner, Vir- 
ginia; Porter Dunlap, L. D. Hill and 
Harvey H.-Hannah, railroad and public 
utilities commissioners, Tennessee; A. R. 
McDonald, railroad commisSioner, Wis- 
consin; Hugh H. Williams, corporation 
commissioner, New Mexico; Sam C. 
Blease, railroad commissioner, South Car- 
olina; Julius Johnson, secretary, Illinois 
commerce commission, and John E. Ben- 
ton, general solicitor of the association. 


\Florida Gives Funds 
|, For Fly Quarantine 





$110,000 Provided by Board 
Of Control in Emergency 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Apr. 2. 

The State board of control has ordered 
an emergency appropriation from other 
funds of $110,000 to continue the Medfly 
quarantine until expected Federal appro- 
priations are made available May 1, it 
is announced by the board. 

The State plant commissioner, Dr. 
Wilmon Newell, told the board that since 
Mar. 27 there has been no money avail- 
able for maintaining the quarantine and 
other fruit-fly work, and that he had re- 
ceived a telegram from Washington ter- 
minating his connection with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and orderin, 
the field work be abandoned. 

If the immediate expenditure were not 
authorized, the board was told, the quar- 
antine would necessarily be discontinued 
and the State would face the barring of 
its citrus and vegetables throughout the 
United States. 

Dr, Newell said that if Congress failed 
to help the State he would advise that 
the fight against the fruit fly be halted, 
as a mere waste, inasmuch as the State 
has not the funds to combat the pest. 
He said it would require $80,000 a month 
to keep up the fight. 

The board of control issued a state- 
ment, which ‘follows in full text: 

At a great sacrifice the board ,is mak- 
ing available $110,000 to bridge over the 
emergency situation with the confidence 
that the Federal appropriations will be 
available May 1. 

This ‘money is to be expended to main- 
in the present quarantine lines, this 
| representing the immediate emergency. 
| It is probable that the plant board will 
| ask the men on duty to accept rediiced 
pay to help meet the emergency, espe 
cially in view of the fact that the State 
is faced with a possible deficiency in the 
ordinary operating expenses for the re- 
mainder of the i 
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sioners are not believed to affect its use-| Apr. 1, 1924, to the Irving Bank-Colum- < 
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Louisiana Railroad 7 : 
Permitted to Issue 
Mortgage Bon ( 


Expenditures Are Planne 
For Subsidiary Compa- 
nies; Issue to Be Used as 
Collateral Security 


sAuthority to issue $1,955,000 of first- 
mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, séries 
D, has been granted to the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Railway by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a r 
and order in Finance Docket No. 
|made public Apr. 1. 


. 


pledged from time to time to and ine 
ling June 30, 1932, as collateral security — 
for short-term notes. 

The Commission’s report follows im 
full text: 

The New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
Railway Company, a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce, _ 
has duly applied for authority under sec- 
tion 20a of the interstate commerce act 
to procure the authentication and deliv- 
ery of $1,955,000, principal amount, of 
first-mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, 
| series D, and to pledge and repledge from 
| time to time all or any part thereof as 
collateral security for any note or notes 
| which it may issue under section 20a(9) 
without our authority therefor first hav-- 
|ing been obtained. No objection to. the’ 
‘granting of the application has been pre- 
sented to us. % igi 

Basis Is Presented noe 
As a basis for the propdsed issue, 
‘which is designed to reimburse ite treas- 
ury in part for capital expenditures not 
heretofore capitalized, the applicant pre- 
sents the following: 

Additions and betterments to property 
of applicant and subsidiary companies 
made prior to Jan. 1, 1928, $21,592.76; 
additions and betterments:to property of 
applicant and St. Louis, Brownsville & 
Mexico Railway Company, a subsidiary 
for the period Jan. 1, 1928, to Mar. 31, 
1929, $1,249,451.35; additions,and 
ments to property of other subsidiary 
companies for the period ended . 
$1, 1928, $703.336.69; total, $1,974,380,80. 

Details of these expenditures, includ- 
ing other expenditures not now proposed 
to be capitalized, are given in the’ appli- 


cation, 
Mature in 1956 
The proposed seriese-D bonds will be 
authenticated and delivered under and 
| pursuant’ to the first mortgage dated 


bia Trust Company (now American Ex- 
change-Irving Trust Company), trustee. 
They will be dated Feb. 1, 1928, will bear 
interest at the rate of 4% per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually on Feb, 1 
and Aug. 1 in each year, and will mature 
Aug. 1, 1956. The bonds will be re- 
deemable as a- whole or in-part on .any 
interest-payment date to and peg 
Feb. 1, 1933, at 105 per cent of par and» 
| accrued interest, on any interest date 
at 102% per cent of par and accrued ‘in- 
terest, and on -any interest Gate after 
Aug. 1, 1951, at their principal amount 
and accrued interest plus a premium of 
one-fourth of 1 per cent for each six 
calendar months’ period between the re- 
demption date and the date of maturity. 
The first mortgage of the applicant, 
section 5, clause (e) of article 2 thereof, 
provides that bonds shall’ not be authen- 
ticated or delivered in respect of expen- 
ditures made for the account of any con- 
than a nent company all of whose 
outstanding bon 
rectors’ qualifying shares, are pled 


controlled companies shall be delivered 


least equal to the amount of such expen- 
ditures. 


of the subsidiary companies herein re- 
ferred to are pledged under the appli- 
cant’s first mortgage, and that the feten 
going provision precludes the necessity 
of initial reimbursement of the applicant 
by the issuance for pledge of securities 
of its wholly controlled companies. sy 
It is not proposed to sell the bonds at 
this time, but authority is requested to 
pledge and repledge from time to. time 
all or any part thereof as collateral se- 





applicant may issue within the tlimita- 
tions of section 20a(9) of the interstate 
commerce act, the ratio of pledge to be 
as provided in our order herein. The a 
plicant deems it necessary to obtain this 
authority to enable it to meet its cash 
requirements, as set forth in a statement 
of estimated cash receipts and nequire- 
ments submitted with the application, 
We find that the proposed issue of 
$1,955,000 of first-mortgage 4% ] 
gold bonds, series D, by the applicant as 
aforesaid (a) is for a lawful object within 
its corporate purposes, and compatible 
with the public interest, which is neves- 
sary and appropriate for and consi 
with the proper performance by_it 
service to the public as a common carrier, 
and which will not impair its ability te 





ably necessary and appropriate for such 
urpose. os 


Sales: 


.... An increase of 
16% in electricity sold 
by subsidiaries of 
National Public Ser- 
vice Corporation in — 
1929 .,. an increase 
of 11% in gas sold © 
.... added signs of — 
steady growth in t 
51 towns and cities 
served by this group 
of utilitiés. Nae 


NATIONAL © 
Public Service a 
Corporation 


The bonds are to be pledged ahd re=- 
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better- ~ 
Dee. “ 
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thereafter to and including Aug. 1, 1951, — 


trolled company of the applicant (other — 
s and stock, except di- — 
thereunder) until mortgage bonds of such 


and pledged thereunder to an amount at — 


It appears that all the stock and bonds 4 


curity for any~note or notes which the © 
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perform that service, and (b) is reason- © 
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yvernor of Reserve Board 


~ Believes Investors Are De- 


veloping More Conserva- 
tive Tendencies 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ency toward colossal bank mergers, asked 
Governor Young if there existed a dispo- 
_ sition on the part of banking interests to 
unify the banks of the world into one 
« system. Governor Young replied that he 

ought that would be impossible. 

No Aid to’ Bank of England 

Mr. Busby asked if the Federal re-| 

* serve system had not. been operating in 
recent months to assist the banking in- 
terests of England. Governor Young 
knew of no such policy. 

Mr. Busby asked if the rate of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York had | 

5 not been maintained generally with a 
differential of one-half of 1 per cent 

~ from that of the Bank of England, so 
that the Bank of England might build; 
up its gold reserve.. Governor Young 
pointed out that the disceunt rate of | 
the Bank of England had been below} 
the New York rate from July, 1928 to| 
February, 1929, and moreover, that from 
Jan. 1, 1928 to October, 1929, the dis- | 
count rate had but little effect upon the | 
flow of gold, the call rate being of much | 
greater importance. 

There has been no effort on the part) 
of the Bank of England to accumulate | 
gold during’ the last five months, Gov-| 
ernor Young stated. 

ulation Discouraged 

Banks, generally speaking, according 
to Governor Young, discouraged rather | 
than encouraged the inflationary specu- 
lation of 1929. Only about 4 or 5 per| 
cent of the total resources of banks of | 
the country found a place in the brokers’ | 
loans made by banks for their own ac- | 

_count. | 

Mr. Busby asked if the banking situ- 
ation in the country over the past two 
years had not been such as to encourage 
a greater relative growth in credit for 
speculation than in national wealth and 
business volume. He asked whether in- 
vestment affiliates of banks had not en- 
couraged the bringing out of stock is- 
sues. and whether bank loans on securi- 
ties have been a source of inflation. 

Governor Young stated that, in his 
opinion, banks generally had not partici- | 
ood in the inflationary movement, and | 
ad not encouraged it. There may have | 
been specific instances to the contrary, he | 
admitted. 


Issues Not Listed 

Mr.. Busby cited the Bank of Italy and 
affiliated institutions as illustrative of 
the tendency to which he had referred. 
They were interested, he stated, in a 
variety of lines of business, banking, 

_ realty, underwriting and, selling securi- 
ties, mortgages, farm loans, fire insur- | 
ance, and indeed, practically every busi- 
ness activity. 

Many @f these lines, he stated, in- 
volved the issuance of securities. Gov- | 
ernor Young expressed the opinion that 
most of the securities of that particular 
group were not listed on the New York | 


reported broker’s loans covered any of | 
them. : 1 
Causes of Bank Failures 

Governor Young agreed that one cause 
of bank failures in the rural regions has 
been the deflation in land values, but 
coupled with that, he stated, is too lib- 
eral lending in the first place. If we had 
had branch banking 20 years ago, he said, 
many loans made by unit bankers would 
not have been accumulated. A present | 
potent cause of bank failures, he stated, 
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| Simmons (Rep.), of Scottsbluff, Nebr ; 


llieve in the ‘gag’ rule. 


* 
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House Disagrees in Tariff Provisions 
_ And Measure Is Sent to Conference 


Coniiile 


ration to Begin on April 3; Conferees 
pointed for Both Senate and House 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


| tion of the rule. The minority leader- called the session of Congress a year ago 
ship, headed by Representative Garner! for the primary’ purpose of aiding agri- 
of Texas, who is both minority leader of | culture, and that this Congress has thor- 
the House and‘ranking minority member | oughly failed in any effort to bring farm 
| of the Ways and Means Committee which | relief, and the tariff bill now pending de- 
| originated the bill, opposed the rule.| nies the farmers relief. Without the de- 
| There were defections on both sides. , benture in the tariff bill, he asserted, 
| Republicans voting against the adop-| agriculture cannot hope to progress, and 
tion of the rule re: Representatives | still the right to vote on this is denied. 
Browne (Rep.), of Waupaca, Wis.; Camp-| “I will support the rule,” Representa- 
bell (Rep.), of Battle Creek, Iowa; Christ-| tive Johnson (Rep.), of Aberdeen, S. 
;gau (Rep.), of Austin, Minn.; Christo- Dak., asserted, “because it gives an op- 
|pherson (Rep.J, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak.;| portunity to vote on the schedules in 
Cooper (Rep.), of Racine, Wis.; Crad-| which the people of my district are in- 
dock (Rep.), of Munfordville, Ky.; | terested.” 

Frear (Rep.), of Hudson, Wis.; Halsey| He said that he believed there is lit- 
(Rep.), of Holden, Mo.; Hull (Rep.), of tle doubt that the debenture and the 
Black River Falls, Wis.; Kading (Rep.),| flexible clause will be retained in the 


Are Ap- 


‘of Watertown, Wis.; Lamberton (Rep.),| bill when it goes to the President for 


of Fairview, Kans.; Lampert (Rep.), of his signature, and that he is convinced 
Oshkosh, Wis.; Nelson (Rep.), of Madi-|the President wants to see every one in 
son, Wis.;' Peavey (Rep.), of Washburn, the country prosper, and that the Presi- 
Wis.; Schneider (Rep.), of Appleton, | dent will do his best to see that each in- 
Wis.; Selvig (Rep.), of Crookston, Minn.; | dustry, profession and business is treated 
|fairly, if the flexible clause is retained. 
Sinclair (Rep.), of Kenmare, N. Dak.;|He added that he believes agriculture 
Speaks (Rep.). of Columbus, Ohio (19). Will be bentfited by the bill, because 
Rep. Kvale (Farmer’-Laborite), of Ben- | is satisfied the House conferees will vote 
son, Minn., voted against the rule. for a higher rate on agriculture. 
Democrats voting for the adoption of | . 
the rute: Aswell {Dem.), of Natchito- Underwood Bill Precedent 
ches, La.; Connery (Dem.), of Lynn, Cited by Mr. Bankhead 
Mass.; DeRouen, (Dem.), of Ville Platt, | 


La.; Drane (Dem.), of Lakeland, Fia.; | sasper, Alas s6hk Geet the ‘saisasié 


Granfield (Dem.), of Springfield, Mass.; | . ; 
Sak Tie eee Kemp party, the Republican party at that time, 
was given every opportunity to submit 


(Dem.), of Amite, La.; Lea (Dem.), of ! 
if. . ; amendments when the Underwood bill 
Santa Rosa, .Calif.; McCormack (Dem.), | was before the Hoose, Wut thet now the 


of Dorchester, Mass,; Montet (Dem.), | 
of Thibodaux, La.; O’Connell (Dem.), of |; : 
Providence, R. I.; Owen (Dem.), of Mi-| ‘lege under this proposed rule. 
ami,\ Fla.; Smith (Dem.), of Beckley,’ He asked Representative Hawley 
W. Va., and Spearing (Dem.), of New (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., chairman of the 
Orleans, La» (14). House Ways and Means Committee, and 


: ’ ;}one of the House conferees, if he and 
Minority Members Say 


Mr, —- would’ pledge themselves to 

ye see that a vote is taken on the debenture. 

House Has Surrendered Mr. Hawley answered that until the 

Many Members took part in the debate conferees meet “I do not think that it 

on the rule. Chairman Snell, of the/is the proper time to say that we will 

Rules Committee, opened the discussion, | Pledge ourselves to vote for the deben- 
explaining the rule, contending that the | ture.” 

three hours allowed for debate on the| Representative Pou (Dem.), of Smith- 

rule was liberal and in accord with all | field, N. C., said that the majority party 

tariff bill precedents for half a century. | is doing today what has never been done 


| Representative Crisp (Dem.), of Ameri-| before in the matter of tariff. He pre- 
| cus, Ga., a minority member of the Ways dicted that those who voted for the rule 


and Means Committee, attacked the pro-| would have to answer some embarras- 


posal as “gag rule,” and declared the | sing queries from their constituents, and | deficient, ex 
| House was being controlled by a small that adverse results will be felt from 
group of majority Members and had sur- | the pending tariff bill if it passed in its | of $13,928,714 for interest and $4,848,072 | solidation 
rendered its legislative functions to this | present shape. 
Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- | 


small group. 

Representative Collier (Dem.), of dam, N. Y., chairman of the House | 
Vicksburg, Miss., said there had been| Committee on Rules, and one of the| 
more than 1,200 Senate amendments | House conferees, in concluding th2 argu- | 
written into the bill and the House under ments, said that the other party regis- 
the majority’s gentleman’s understand-| tered the same arguments at that time | 


|ing was to be permitted to vote only on | as it -had offered in opposition to the | 


four of them, cement, sugar, lumber and present method of handling the bill, and | 
shingles. that the country has been prosperous | 

Representative O’Connor (Rep.), of | Since the passage of the tariff bill, eight | 
Tulsa, Okla., told the House that the years ago. | 
two main parties do not function as such| | Representative Hawley, 


He said that the weakness of the pres- the action of the House that in his opin- 
ent tariff bill is that it is not enough of |ion the tariff will be in conference, be- 


bill should be a party bill. “The party | proximately three weeks. He would not | 
in power should be responsible for a| Venture an opinion on how long it would | 
tariff bill,” he said, “and if the people | be after that before going to the Presi- | 
do not like it, that fact will be reflected , dent for approval. 
by the vote of the people.” | He said that in anticipation of the| 

“There must be some ‘system in order sending of the bill to conference he had 
to get somewhere,” he said, “and I be- had prepared a comparative statement, 
You can not paragraph by paragraph, of the tariff | 
have everybody adding something here, rates in the Fordney-McCumber law of 
and something there, or the measure will |1922, which is the present tariff law 
be no good.” ;on the statute books, to be revised by 


Representative of | the pending bill; the rates carried in the | 


Rankin (Dem.), 


ey gett 6 / by ee 
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Representative’ Bankhead (Dem.), of | 


Chairman of |re 
|in the manner in which they used to do. | the House Conferees, stated orally after | of State aid received by the various coun- | 


Stock Exchange, and questioned whether | # party bill, and that he believed a tariff | ginning at 11 a. m., on Apr. 3, for ap-|ties, and grants made direct from the 
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Increase in Balance — 
Of New. York State 
Shown During Year 


Annual Report of Audit and 
Control Is ‘Submitted to) 
Legislature ; Income Is De- 
scribed on Chart 


State of New York: 
; Albany, Apr. 2. 

The annual report ofi the department 
of audit and control was submitted to 
|the legislature Apr. 1 by State. Comp- 
troller Morris S. Tremaine. {in making 
his report to the legislature, the comp- 
troller has set forth the transactions of 
| the State treasury during the fiscal year 
jended June 30, 1929 
_ The report shows that the State had 
jin the general fund on July 1, 1928, ‘a 
}cash balance of $57,325,463. The receipts | 
| were $254,309,360 making a total to be | 
accounted for in the general fund of 
$311,634,823. Disbursements were $231,- 
182,329, leaving a general fund balance 
jin the treasury on June 30, 1929 of 
$80,452,494, or an increase for the fiscal 
year of $23,127,031. | 
The comptroller has made use of graphic 
| charts to visualize the percentage of in- | 
|come received from the various sources | 
|of revenue, and in like manner the per-| 
centages of disbursements chargeable to | 
|each of the 20 State departments, ~ 


Five Main Sources 


Of the total revenue receipts, the xe- | 
|port discloses that over 83 per cent of 
| the State’s income was derived from five | 
sources. The tax on corporations yielded | 
$56,322,000, or 22.48 per cent of the total; | 
the transfer or inheritance tax $47,. | 


} 





Democratic party is denied that priv-| 164,000, or 18.82 per cent; the personal | he thought there sh 


income tax $41,760,000, or 16.67 per cent; | 
the stock transfer tax $33,704,000, or 
13.45 per cent; and the motor vehicle tax 
| $29,471,000, or 11.76 per cent. The gen- | 
| eral property tax accounted for only 5.85 | 
per cent of the total. ! 

On the disbursement side of the ac- j 
count, it appears that over 71 per cent | 
of the expenditures of the State are 
made through the activities of three de- 
partments. The department of educa- 
tion is charged with the largest disburse- 
ment, amounting to $87,555,000 or 38.55 | 
per cent of the total. The department | 
of public works is second with $50,556,- | 
000, or 22.26 per cent of the total, while | 
the department of mental hygiene, with | 
its hospitals for the insane and mentally | 
pended $24,951,000, or 10.98 | 
per cent of the total. The debt service | 





for retirement of principal accounts for 
an additional $18,776,787, or 8.27 per 
cent of the total. These three depart- 
ments (education, public works and 
mental hygiene), together with the debt | 
service, maké up 80 per cent of the! 
State’s total expenditures, laving only 
20 per cent tor be divided among the | 
other 17 departments. 


Benefits to Counties 


A new feature of the comptroller’s 
port is a tabulation showing the amount 


ties, both from special taxes, a portion 
of which is allocated back to the coun- 


State treasury by appropriation. 

The grand total of State aid from these 
sources is shown to be $163,696,591, of 
which $79,524,771 was returned to the 
localities out of special taxes such as 
the income tax, motor vehicle tax, fran- 
chise tax, etc., while $84,171,819 was paid 
to the localities as State aid for educa- 
tional and highway purposes directly out 
of the State treasury. The largest amount 
of State aid from the two sources natu- | 
rally goes to the City of New York which | 





is withdrawal of deposits growing out of | Tupelo, Miss., said that the President | pending bill (H. R. 2667) as that meas-| received from special taxes $51,617,693. | 
a lack of confidence in the small banks. °¢————————_.,,, | ure passed the House and the rates in the|:nd from appropriations for educational | 


The trade area of Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
was referred to by Governor Young as il- 
lustrative of what has happened since 
1920. The banks of Aberdeen prior to 
that time were able, generally speaking, 
to take care of the banking needs of the 
200 banks in its trade area. Since that 
time they have found it necessary to re- 
sort more extensively to the banks of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. They in turn 
vhave turned to the Federal Reserve Bank | 
of Minneapolis, and the Minneapolis re- | 
serve bank in turn, for a period of-a year 
and a half, was an almost continuous bor- 
rower at other reserve banks. 

Security in Branch Banking 

If hranch banking had been permitted 
in the Aberdeen trade area 20 years ago, 
Governor Young stated that, in his opin- 
jon, many of the present difficulties | 
would have been avoided. Now the Aber- 
deen area has been outgrown, he as- 
serted. 

As a general proposition, he added, it | 
may be said that the 12 Federal reserve 
aistricts, with the 25 branch districts, ; 
come almost as close as is practically 

ossible to setting up trade area limits. 

or the most part, he stated, banking can 
be pretty well confined to trade areas 
of that extent, but in the Northwest, the 
trade area has stretched from Minne- 
apolis and’ St. Paul almost to the coast. 

Representative McFadden (Rep.), of 
Canton, Pa.,.suggested the possibility of 
rearranging the lines of Federal reserve 
districts to coincide with trade areas, 
so that the tying up of members with 
each reserve bank might bring about 
trade-area banking without branches. 
Governor Young thought that there 
would always be some overlapping of 
trade areas, and that reserve district 
lines could not be made to fit all of them. 

Representative .Seiberling (Rep.), of 
Akron, Ohio, asked about the possibility, 
in case trade-area branches were author- 
ized, of a provision prohibiting banks 
from establishing outside ‘branches in 
counties having a population of 100,000 
or more. Akron, he stated, has sufficient 
, banking facilities, and does not care to 

see a branch of a Cleveland bank opened 

there. 
Governor Young replied that some 


e 


such provision might be given considera- | 


tion. He doubted however that a Cleve- 
land bank would open a new branch in 
«Akron, even if permitted to do so, it 
being much more likely to absorb one of 
the present banks of Akron, making it a 
branch 

‘ There has been no abuse of power 

' given by the McFadden Act, he stated; 
whereby the Comptroller of the Currency 
ean onboge the establishment of intra- 
‘city br 


anches by national banks in cer- 


Branches for Trade Areas 
a enetanve Strong (Rep.), of Blue 
ids, Kans., said that trade area 
hes. now would fnean nation-wide 
es later. The proponents of the 
Fadden Act; he declared assured Con- 
. that they would be satisfied with 


. 





pending bill as it passed the Senate, | 
oe e also, to facilitate the conference, he | 
pe oy gy State banks are Per-| said, has called on the United States | 

a ee that ties, group ‘aid taale Tariff Commission for other data for the 
bi 


auking had Seen develcnal, .s0 that | information of the conferees. This, he 
those who favor branch banking are. now 

saying that Congress will soon have to 
adopted branch banking to avoid group 
and chain banking. Governor Young 
gave as his opinion that Congress is now 
confronted with that choice. 

Mr. Busby asked if it were not a fact 
that the buying power of the country 
is centered in New York and if this 
situation is not largely responsible for 
the distressed conditions in other sec- 
tions. 

“Didn’t the New York Stock Ex- 
change,” he asked, “milk money out of 
all the other sections of the country to 
to the detriment of business, and in some 
cases to its destruction?” 

Governor Young would not put it so 
strongly as that, he said. He refered to 
the fact that listings on the New York 
Stock Exchange on Jan, I, 1929, were some 
$114,000,000,000, and mostly paid for, 
broker’s loans for carrying stocks being 
only about $5,000,000,000. 

This, he said, illustrated the tremen- 
dous buying power of the American pub- 
lic. Moreover, he added, only about 4 
per cent of bank resources were employed | 
in brokers’ loans. 

Mr. Busby asked a number of ques- | 
tions about the procedure which would be 
followed by the Bank for International 
Settlements in floating German repara- 
tion bonds. Governor Young stated he 
had heard the suggestion made that the 
initial offering was to be some $300,000,- 
000, with this market expected to take 
| possibly $100,000,000 of it. 

Thé maximum outstanding at any 
one time, he stated, has been estimated 
at $2,500,000,000. The bonds would | 
;not be taken by underwriters in this| Was as follows: 
country, he felt, faster than the public| _), Earnings 
would absorb them. The proceeds, he| February gross 
om peels perhaps be used to reduce | 
|the obligations of the European nations | ? ‘ 
| to the Government of the United States. Leones otek 
| The hearings will be resumed Apr. 4.! Oper. income 1,188,716 


intracity branches for national banks in| 


mission as to the effect of every Senate 

‘amendment. Embracing about 2.000 
words of letter size memoranda, which 
will be at the disposal of the conferees. 
The conferences will be executive ses- 
sions, held qn the Senate side of the 
Capitol. 


preparation through information fur- 
nished by the Tariff Commission, the 
| Treasury and other sources, was launched 
on the congressional ways with hearings 
|Jan. 7, 1929, before the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. It- was re- 
ported to the House by the Committee on 
|May 9, #929. and passed the House on 
;May 28, 1929, by a vote of 264 to 147 
| with two present. It passed the Sen- 
ate Mar. 24, 1930, by a vote of 53 to 31, 
after the Senate had written into it 1,253 
amendments for which the conferences 
will be held for adjustment of differ- 
,ences, 


And Express Agency Filed 


Current earnings of the Pullman Com- 
pany and of the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., as reported to the? Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission, were made 
|by the Commission Apr. 2. 

Following is the report for the Rail- 
way Express Agency: 

Earnings 
January gross 
| Net oper. rev. ...... 
Net oper. income .. 


1930 1929 
$10,988,637 $11,420,611 
215,959 269,140 
90,933 97,682 





1930 
..» $6,331,182 
Total net revenue . 568,390 
Oper. income $21,919 


1929 
$6,417,490 
938,813 
609,902 
13,450,559 
2,393,260 
1,696,474 


gross. 
nue .. 


~ Month 


ly 


| 


said, consists of a statement-by the Com-| . 
‘Ship Men Ask for Return | 522" cr the tacit act of 1922, dealing with | 


The tariff bill, after some weeks of | 


‘Earnings of Pullman Firm: | 


The report for the Pullman Company | 


Statements of Railroad Reve 


purposes ‘$37,489,677, or a grand total of | 
$89,107,370. No appropriations are made | 
to the City of New York for highway pur- 

poses. 


Of Unused Surety Funds| 


[Continued from Page 9.} 


fore the profits of the operators were | 
|made possible by the Government. | 
The House Committee continued hear- | 
|ings on the bill Apr. 2, when Roscoe 
Fertich, counsel for a group of claim-| 
ants of the refunds, again testified. It | 
|has been his contention that the law -es- 
|tablishing the ‘insurance provided for 
|refunds of profits. , 
|__ Representative Denison (Rep.), of | 
| Marion, Ill., said the bill would place the 
| claimants in a better position than they | 
, occupied before the statute of limitations 
|had run against their claims, and it} 
would be better merely to extend the! 
| jurisdiction of the Court of Claims so| 
| that the claims might be presented there. 
| Mr. Fertich contended that the question is 
one for Congress rather than the courts. 
C. T. Ellis, of the office of the Solici- 
| tor of the Treasury, testified that he had 
‘written an opinion of the Solicitor which | 
| held that the claims should be paid. 
Returned Premiums Cited 
| Representative Lea (Dem.), of Santa) 
| Rosa, Calif., brought out that there were 
|“returned premiums” in connection with | 
| the insurance which, he said, might be | 
| those referred to in the law establishing | 
ithe insurance. If the reference were to! 
these returned premiums, he Said,’ the | 
contention that the law authorized the re- | 
turn of proms would fall. | 
| Mr. Ellis said the report of the Com-| 
mittee on the measure establishing the | 
|insurance system shows clearly that a| 
|refund of the profits was intended. 
| James D. Hayes, of the office of the 
| general counsel of the Veterans’ Bureau, | 
explained to the Committee that an opin- | 
ion by the Comptroller General had held| 
that the refund of profits was not clearly 











(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
February 2 Months 

1930 1929 1930 1929 
81,811,462 35,413,954 64,622,101 171,240,234 
9,153,250 9,719,086 20,029,525 20,741,714 
45,087,805 49,682,633 93,439,213 101,347,437 
5,441,109 5,885,786 11,425,621 12,190,588 
| Maintenance of equipment. 9,490,462 10,237,393 19,847,581 21,597,913 | 
| Transportation expenses .. 17,523,654 18,219,681 36,479,452 
| Total expenses incl. other 35,700,284 37,375,782 74,391,605 
Net from railroad 9,387,521 12,306,851 19,047,608 
| Taxes . 2,228,720 2,337:923 4,411,089 
| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 8,160 4,688 15,177 
| Net after taxes, ete. ...... 7,150,641 . 9,964,240 14,621,342 
Net after rents 6,062,147 8.726.783 12.270.501 
| Aver. miles operated 10,511.81 10,466.72 10,512.81 
| Operating ratio 79.2 75,2 79.6 


Freight revenue 
| Passenger revenue 
Total oper. rev. 


Maintenance of way 918,7 


77,448,886 

23,898,551 | 

4,627,224 | 
8/048 
19,263,279 
16,643,822 
10,466.72 
16.4 


4,024,6 


312,3 
1,9 


February 

1930 
3,894,375 
772,493 
5,068,603 


976,932 
37,414,002 | 1,704,348 


1,043,962 


729,683 
467,216 
4,721. 

79. 


Texas & New Orleans R. R. 
2 Months 
1930 1929 
7,914,847 8,813,252 
1,604,021 1,758,143 
10,336,230 11,434,215 
1,859,406 1,801,007 
2,153,735 2,402,688 
3,602,775 » 4,006,123 
8,500,917 9,142,847 
1,835,313 2,291,368 
602,396 633,281 
3,981 4,678 
1,228,936 1,653,409 
698.133 1.082.142 
4,721.96 4,729.72 
82.2 80.0 


1929 
4,507,697 
1,938 
5,815,919 
837,981 
1,203,891 
1,974,480 
4,497,116 
1,318,803 
334,521 
2,041 
982,241 
671,732 
4,729.72 
77.3 


07 


41 


47 
32 


96 
4 


| Finland (markka) 


nues and Exp 


1930 
10,657,664 
2,829,236 
14,666,468 
1,761,635 
2,780,307 
4,989,663 
10,837,535 
3,828,933 
1,318,637 


2,502,450 
2,292,492 
9, 


» 


Accounting 


Senator Norris Says 


AvrHorizen Statements ONLY 
PusiisHep Without COMMENT 


¢ yanamid ‘Firm 


Seeks Muscle Shoals Only for Power 


qu i 


Nebraska Member 
ay 


[Continued 


| Government to make additional construc- 


tion costing over $77,000,000. He de- 
clared, in this connectian, that the Cyana- 
mid Company “wouldn’t make fertilizer. 


i “They don’t intend*to make fertilizer,” 


he said; “they intend to use the wonder- 
ful water power. That is why they want 
the Government to expend additional 
money on the project. It’s a snare, and 
a sham.” “i $i-tito 

Mr. Norris quoted from, a statement 
by O. C. Merrill, former Secretary of the 
Federal Power Commission, to: the ef- 
fect that “the principal purpose of the 
eompanies making the bids is not to pro- 
duce and sell fertilizer, but to produce 
and sell the largest block of cheap power 
available anywhere in the United States. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.)y of Tennes- 
see, called to the attention of the Sen- 
ate a press report of a memorandum by 
J. W. Wofthington, chairman of the 
HTS 


House Committee’ Studies 
Questions for Railroads 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
liminary investigative work for the Com- 
mittee. 

Asked about his views on a resolution 


| offered in the Senate Apr. 1 by Senator 


Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, to suspend 
the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to authorize railway con- 
solidations until Congress has legislated 
further on the subject, Mr. Denison said 
ould be no moré con- 
solidations until legislation has’ been 
passed, but he believed such a resolution 
is unnecessary. 

The power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to authorize consolidations, 
Mr. Denison said, is closely limited, and 


he did not believe there would be’ con- | 


ber 


solidations of any considerable num . 


or importance before legislation 
passed, 

Representative Huddleston (Dem.), of 
Birmingham, Ala., also a member of the 
Committee, stated orally that he favored 
the Couzens resolution. He “declared 
the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is too broad and should be 
curtailed. 


Power of the Commission in consolida- | 


tion proceedings, he said, was ljmited 
before the plan for a Nation-wide* ton- 
into a limited number of 
systems was promulgated by the Com- 
mission. Since the plan was adépted, 
however, he said, the Commission has 
wide powers in consolidation cases. 

An early meeting of the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee to consider 
his resolution (S. J. Res. 161) suspend- 
ing all powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission relating to railroad 
consolidation is planned by_ Senator 


| Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, Committee 


chairman, z 

The meeting of the Committee Apr. 2 
was devoted entirely to consideration of 
legislation regulating interstate motor 
bus passenger transportation, and the 
Committee will meet again.Apr. 8'to:con- 


tinue its study of this subject, Mr.| 


Couzens said orally. Before that time, 


| however, he hopes to get the members of 
| the Committee together 
| of his resolution. 


for a discussion- 


So far, according to Chairman Couzens, 
he has received no telegrams or communi- 
cations in connection with the proposal. — 

“IT hope to have some reaction to it 
beteet the Committee takes it up,” he 
said. : 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Apr. 2.~The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 


the conversion of foreign currency for ‘the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in,the foreign cur- 
rencies are es shown below; 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgiwm (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 


14.0786 
13.9513 
7218 


486.4687 
2.5170 


France (franc) 3.9141 


Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
It#ly (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (eseudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 


| Switzerland (franc) 


Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 


| China (Shanghai tael) 
| China (Mexican dollar) 


China (Yuan dollar 

India (rupee) 7: 
Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) ....+. fot elin oe 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexicp (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) .. 
Brazil ,<milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) ... 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


55.8791 
99.9708 
99.9187 
47.5337 
87.4534 
11.6515 
12.0761 
91.1257 
96.3900 
41.8750 
authorized by law, and that it would be 
debarred. A clause placed in contracts 
of insurance calling for refunds, he said, 
a placed there without authority ‘of 
aw. iy 
The Committee did not act on thé ‘bill, 


enses . 


v" 


Southern Pacific-Pacific Lines 
February 2 Months 
1929 1930 1929 
11,849,606 21,231,543 23,829,969 
010,186 6,008,502 6,162,165 
16,367,603 29,749,808 33,159,328 
1,989,421 3,747,491 4,194,924 
2,793,629 5,903,321 5,840,370 
5,476,504 10,574,476 11,407,356 
11,670,640 22,896,793 24,314,062 
4,696,963 6,852,515 8,845,266 
1,463,406 2,542.512 2,806,962 
2.077 9,727 3,684 
3,231,480 4,300,276 6,084,620 
3.009.386 3,811,095 
9,042.81 9,125.44 
138 17.0 


7,846 


120.38 


73,9 73.3 


5,513,926 


‘Company Does Not Want to Manufacture Fertilizer, 
Says‘us Debate on Resolution Starts 


from Page 2.) 2 j 


executive committee of the Tennessee 
| River Improvement Association, to the 
effect that he believed the President 
would veto a measure to provide for 
Government operation of Muscle Shoals. 

Activities ‘of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, in support of the 
Cyanamid Company bid. were then cited 
by Senator Norris. He quoted from 
publicity material sent to weekly news- 
papers which, ‘he said, “gave colored re- 
ports of these offers.” ‘ 

Chester H. Gray, Washington repre- 
sentative of the federation; has repre- 
sented the Cyanamid Company and the 
power companies while he has been paid 
to represent the farmers, Senator Norris 
continued. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
stated that the. publicity material while 
it carried the name of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, was in reality 
sent out by OQ. ‘M. Kile, of the National 
Agricultural Publishing Company, ‘who 
was in the employ of the American 
Cyanamid Company. 

When Mr. Gray appeared before the 
Senate Agricultural Committee and was 
questioned as to the expense of sending 
out the publicity material, he avoided 
stating from where the money was se-| 
cured, said Mr. Norris. 

Mr. Gray affirmed, under pressure, Sen- | 
ator Norris said, that the expense was | 
borne by the American Farm, Bureau 
Federation. Later, he declared, it was 
brought out by the lobby committee that 
the bill was paid by the Cyanamid Com- 
pany. 

When questioned before the Agricul- 
ture Committee, Mr. gy replied: “The 
| Ametican Farm Buteau Federation,” 
Senator Norris declared, and when the 
printed testimony appeared it read “the | 
| American Farm Bureau Federation, co- | 
operatively.” | 
| “Tf know I would not have stopped my 
questioning if he had said that.” Senator 
Norris said. “I investigated the- re- 


f 


{ 





porter’s original and discovered that 
Mr. Gray had inserted the word “coop- 
eratively” under the privilefe granted 
him to-read the testimony before print- 
ing. » 
ot was only the fact that he was not 
under oath that kept Mr. Gray from 
| being prosecuted for perjury,” he said. 
ale ———_— 


Intérmediary’s Part 


In Merger Described 


| 


| 


‘Transcript of the Hearing| 
| Covers Mr. Hatch’s State- 


| ments 


| 


| 





[Continued from Page 11.] 
| A. I signed my name and operated under | 
|instructions from Simpson, Thatcher &, 
| Bartlett. I had absolute confidence in' 
|them, and I had no interest in the trans- 
|actign, so I just acted, as a favor for 
ithem. I signed the contract for my part | 
| of the operation. 
|. By Mr. Healy: 4 
|, Q. When you turned over these various 
| properties to the Scranton Electric Com-| 
| pany, did you recéive back from the new | 
|eompany some consideration in some 

form? A. I do not recall that I did. 
| Q. Well, it is apparent from this rec- 
‘ord that when you turned over, these 
| properties, consisting of real estate and | 
‘evidences of indebtedness—shares of | 
stock—and when I say you turned them 
over Ido not mean necessarily that you | 
|did it by physical delivery, but it was | 
done through you? A. Yes. “e| 

Q. Whatever you received in return, if 





| . Submitted 


| 
| 
| 


President Hoover on Apr. 1 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation a list of nom- 
inations of postmasters, as follows: 


| Alaska.—Petersburg, Jacob Otness. 
Arizona.—Duncan, James L. T. Watters. 
Arkansas.—Delight, Edwin C, ‘Widener; 
Hamburg, Benjamin W. Allen; Marked 
Tree, Grace P. Stark; Portland, William | 
| E. Edmiston. ‘ 
California.—Caruthers, William H. Law- 
lrence; Kerman, Olive B. Randall; San 
Diego, Ernest W. Dort; Strathmore, Colum- 
bus W. Bouldin. ; 
Colorado.—Salida, Samuel “A. Monler. 
Delaware.—Milton, Josiah D. Robbins; 
| Newport, Ella W. Johnson. 
Florida.—Apalachicola, Jesse F. Warren; 
Citra, William T. DuPree; Lake Hamilton, 
Frances Shreve; McIntosh, Daniel H.’ Pet- 
teys; Millville, Daniel H. Laird; Oakland, 
| Vilma B. Rhodes; Pierson, John D. Peter- 
|son; Warrington, Cornelia Higgins. 
Georgia.—Saint Simons Island, Mary E. 
Everett; Soperton, Ben H. McLarty; Town- 
send, Jennie I. Ingram. 7 
Idaho.-Parma, Roger L. Fisk. 
Indiana.—Bristol, Byron B. Ganger; Eng- 
lish, Cadmus C, Funk. : 
lowa.-—Batavia, Flgyd B. Peters; Mystic, 
| Daniel W. Plessner; Nodaway> Fred P. 
Carothers; Panora, Earl P. Tucker; Silver | 
| City, Christa A. Hendrix. | 
Kansas.—Portis, K. Lenor Lee. 
Kentucky.—Brodhead, Walter Robins; 
Livermore, Quay C. Quigg; Sonora, Albert 
R. Hornback. | 
Massachusetts.—EKast Wareham, Effie M. 
E}lis; Millis, Harry EB. King. : 
Michigan.—-Baroda, Webster C, Cassel- 
man; Decatur, Fred G. Rafter; Rosebush, | 
William. M. Hovey. 
Minnesota.—-Coleraine, Kota R. Peterson; 
Pequot, Arnold J. Derksen. 
Mississippi.—Ellisville, Charles  B.| 
Turner; Clinton, Mary A. Stapleton. . 
Missouri.—Amsterdam, Ada M. Pattee; 
| Canton, Arthur F. Goetz; Cardwell, Hulie 
J. Walker; Gerald, Edwin H. Vemmer; Hol- 
|comb,, Avery _P. Blankenship; 
Benjamin S. Lacy; Meadville,” Frank J. 
Black; Morrison, Herbert H. A. Redeker; 
Wheatlarid, William P. Murphy. 
Montana.— Whitetail, Roland Marriage. 
Nebraska.—Lindsay, Andres P. Peterson. 
New Jersey.—Camden, Charles H. Ellis; 
Far Hills, Herbert E. Poulson; Haskell, 
George hetham; High Bridge, fred P. 
Jolin; Hohokus, Ada Hopler; Mullica Hill, 
Edward Iredell; Wortendyke, Howard A. 
Depuy. : 
New York.—Aurora, James Avery; Clymer, 
Walter L. Schruers; East Randolph, Ear! 
| A. Wheeler; Germantown, Harvey 58. 
| Decker: Ravena, George W. Babcock; 
| Ulster Park, Henry W,. Osborn; West 
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Eight Banking Bills : 
Ordered Favorably 
Reported to Senate 


Committee Acts Upon Five , 
“Measures Amendatory of’ 
Federal Reserve Statute; 
Gadsden Coin Approved 


Following a meeting o* the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee Apr. 2, 
at which eight bills were ordered favor- 
ably reported to the Seriate. Chairman : 
Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota, an- © 


ain Apr. 8 to continue consideration of 
s calendar. - 30 Pi 

Holding first place on the legislative , 
calendar of the Committee is a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 71) by Senator King (Dem.), 
of Utah, for an investigation of the na- ‘ 
tional credit system. This proposal was 
not discussed at the meeting Apr. 2 be- 
cause of the small attendance of mem- 
bers, but Senator Norbeck said that he: 
hoped to get it before the ‘Committee 
Apr. 3. ; 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, wh 
has prepared a substitute for the King 
resolution as well as legislation amend- 
ing the Fed¢gral reserve and national 
banking acts, was not present at the 
meeting. ' 

Barring Loans to Examiners 


The Committee ordered favorable re- 
ports on five bills amending the Pedy 
reserve act. One of these measures (S. 
485) amends section 9 of the act by 
granting to the Reserve Board discre- 
tionary authority in the assessment of 
costs of examihing member banks against 
banks examined. A _ similar bill 
passed the Senate in the 70th Congress. 

The Committee also acted favorably 
on another bill (S. 3541) introduced by 
Senator Norbeck at the request of the 
Board amending section 22 of the act 


[again A that the Committee will meet 
it 


'by prohibiting any member bank from 


making any loan or granting any gratu- 
ity to any bank examiner or assistant 
examining the bank. 

A bill (H. R. 6604) which was passed 
by the House Feb. 19, was reported fav- 
orably. This measure is similar to a 
Senate bill (S. 2666) passed by the Sen- | 
ate Apr. 1 and amends sections 6 and 9 
of the. act to permit the cancellation of 
Federal reserve bank stock held by mem- 
ber banks which have ceased to function 
in certain cases. 


Pittsburgh Building Approved 

The Committee reported favorably a 
House measure (H. R. 8877) authorizing 
the Federal Reserve Board to waive no- 
tice by State banks and trust companies 
of intentions to withdraw from member- 
ship in a reserve bank. 

A third House bill (H. R. 9046) 
amending section 13 of the act to permit 
a member bank to rediscount with a re- 
serve bank the same amount of paper of ~ 
a single borrower as a national bajgk 
may acquire from a single borrows 
(Sec. 5200 Rev. Stat.), was favorably re- 
ported. | 

The Committee also reported a reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 227) for the erection 
of a Federal,reserve bank branch build- 
ing at Pittsburgh for; $875,000; a bill . 
H. R. 2029) aut orizidg the coinage of 
50 cent pieces commemorating the 75th , 
anniversary of the Gadsden purchage, | 
and a measure (H. R. 9894) diseontingg ; 
ing the coinage of $2.50 gold pieces. 
a ____. 


it ~went through your’ actual custody, 
was turned over ‘to somebody else? A. 
That is right; yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know who that somebody 
else was? A. No, I do not. 

Q. Do you remember delivering any 
papers to Mr. Graham which you had 
received? A. No. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will bé continued 

in the issue of Apr. 4. 


| Nominations of Postmasters 


to Senate 


Ohio.—Massillon, George H. Shauf. 

Oklahoma.—Alva, Harry F. Hall. 4 

Pennsylvania.—Bala-Cynwyd, Joseph F. 
Dolan Jr.; Fort Washington, Effie M, Lang; 
Linfield, Mary, V. Clemens;. Telford, Harry 
Z.. Wampole, 

Porto Rico.—Ciales, Cesar Rossy. 

South Dakota.—Harrold, Leonard, A. 
Breese. 

Tennessee.—Monteagle, Harriett L. Lap- 
pia. 

Texas.—Hughes Springs, Joe C. Bailey; 
Lott, Ore R. . Porterfield. 

Utah®-Saint George, Walter 
Spring City, John F. Justesen. 

Virginia.—Altavista, W. Frank Bowmam i 
Chatham, Leon H. Law; Cumberland, Wa¥f- 
ter C. Stout; Riverton, Fillie C.‘Hammock; 
Sperryville, John P. Jenkins; Toms Brook, 
Maude B. Hockman. ‘ 
Wake- 


Cannon; 


Washington.—Elma, Leonidas I. 
field. ; 
West Virginia.—Jane Lew, lla Lawson; 


Power, Lucille Hupp; Reedsville, James D. ~ 


| Huber. 


Wisconsin. — Hawkins, Halvor Thorson 
Marawa, John Lindow; Merrillan, Carl EF? 
Reichenbach; Wabeno, John ‘E, Himley, 

California. — Los Angeles, Patrick P, 
O’Brien. . 

Indiana.— Washington, Jonas E. Pershing. 


U. S. Treasury 


Statement 


March 31 
Made Public April 2 


Receipts 
Customs receipts .. 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Misc. internal revenue. . 
Miscellaneous receipts ... 


-$1,917,214.59 


3,523,172.68 
1,252,692.48 
903,991.21 


7,597,070.96 ; 
66,535.00 
++ 368,849,699,92 ° 


376,513,305.88 * 


Expenditures 
General expenditures .... 
Interest on public debt. . 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
| Operations in special accts. 
Adjusted serv. certif. fund 
Civil service ret, fund... 


Total ordinary receipts. 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous. day. . 


$4,930,862.34 
240,399.92 : 
498,687.87 * 
~ 13,342.17 
215,213.97 * 
12,096.17 
32,056.24 ° 





| Haverstraw, Perry Burr, 
North Carolina.—Dover, 
man; Elizabeth City, Jethro A, Hooper; 
Kenansville, Laura M, Gavin. 
North Dakota.—Hoople, Norton T. Hen- 
| driekson; Leith, Della EF, Emch; Makoti, 


9,042.81) Anton M. Jacobson; Saint, John, Rolfe H. | 


| Hesketh, 


Claude ©. Till- | 


465,563.55 


6,403,222.23 
1,342,269.00 


368,767,8 #4. 
aaa a 


Investment of trust funds 
| Total ordinary expend. . 
| Other public debt expend. 
| Balance today ........++ 


Total seeeedaesventoee 





ant 
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State Finance 
Gradual Improvement Sellers of Thirft Contracts Must Obtain 


License, Is Ruling in Pennsylvania 


Found in Some Lines 
' In Cleveland District 


Federal Resérve Bank Says 
Easier Credit Is Regarded 
Encouraging Element of 
Industrial: Situation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


pig iron and steel ingot outputs for the 
entire country than the situation in this 
district appeared to warrant. 

Automobile manufacturers’ experienced 
@ moderate reaction in February, foliow- 
ing the rapid comeback in January, but 
specified broadly for March in anticipa- 
tion of improved.retail demand. The re- 
tail situation continued unpromising, 
however, and as a result, specifications 
for March receipts of iron and steel were 
curtailed. By Mar..15 no improvement 
had set in and, according to the trade, 
it seemed likely that the March daily 
ratg of automobile production would only 
sligftly better that of February. 

Need of Buileing Steel Lags 

Sheets, strip and bars were especially 
affected by this condition. ‘ Tin plate 
specifications were up to normal, Build- 
ing steel requirements lagged behind 
1929, but exceeded expectations. Manu- 
facturers of freight cars and accesories 
were rating heavily, but not replacing 
ship ts. Some semifinished steel and 
pig iron was piled. There was a general 
expectation in the trade that with the 
arrival of, seasonable, Spring weather 
outdoor activities would stimulate steel 
buying. \ 

As an indicator of the weaker price 
situation, the Iron Trade Review compos- 
ite of 14 leading iron and steel products, 
stationary at $35.24 since the last week 
of January, began declining in the first 
week of March and by March 19 had 
dropped to $34.90; the lowest since Au- 
gust, 1928, and compared with $36.42 for 
last March and $35.88 at the opening of 
this year. Pig iron and semifinished steel 
contributed chiefly to this adjustment. 
In some products, notably wire, increased 
prices have been announced. For most 
products, however, continuation of cur- 
rent. prices into the second quarter 
seemed dictated by market conditions 
despite producers’ desires for advances. 

The daily rate of pig iron production 
in Febrifary was 101,640 gross tons, com- 
pared with 91,573 tons in January, but 
was 11.5 per cent below last year and 
slightly under the rate in 1928 and 1927. 
The 11 per cent increase from January, 
this year, resulted from the 17. stacks 
which were lighted, many of which be- 
gan ne too late in that month to 
benefit the January figures. In February 
there was a net gain of six stacks, mak- 
ing 179 out of 314 active as of Feb, 28. 
‘The ratio of production to capacity in 
February was 73.7 per cent, compared 
withg66.4 in January and 83.3 per cent in 
Febr&ary, 1929. Total output for the 
month was 2,845,927 tons, which brought 
the two-month total to 5,684,678 tons, in 
contrast with 6,651,404 tons last year. . 

Steel Ingot Output Higher 

February’s steel ingot output, on a 
daily basis, was 169,499 tons, an increase 
of 20.8 per cent over January, nearly 
double the gain shown for pig iron. The 
bent proportion of scrap steel now 
bein dsed accounts for part of the dif- 
ference. Daily avérage production was 
140,239 tons in Janiiary and 180,250 tons 
last February. For the first two months 
of this year steel production has 
amounted to 7,854,421 tons, nearly 1,000,- 
000 tons less than was produced in the 
seme period of 1929. 

The situation in the automobile indus- 
try at mid-March was less encouraging 
than a month ago. January and Febru- 
ary both showed a greater-than-seasonal 
increase in production, but according to 
Cram’s reports, schedules in March were 
failing to show the usual increase from 
February, which in recent years has 
averaged about 6 per cent. This was ‘de- 
spite the fact that production for the 
first two months was 30 per cent below 
the same period last year. Output in the 
third week of March was slightly lower 
than in February, but this condition was 
not general, a few manufacturers having 
increased operations from last month. 

Most producers seem to be keepin 
schedules in line with retail’ deman 
rather than create an unhealthy dealer 
stock situation. This failure of the in- 
dustry to increase seasonally in early 
March and the uncertainty of the imme- 
diate future adversely affected many 
parts and accessory plants*in this. dis- 
trict which at that time are normally 
operating at high levels supplying ma- 
terial for Detroit factories which gen- 
erally reach their peak from four to six 
weal later. 


Retail Sales Improved 

Retail sales in the fourth district (as 
reflected in registration reports from 10 
principal counties) were somewhat im- 
proved from January, when a decline of 
27 per cent was shown from the corre- 
sponding month of 1929. February sales 
were 20 per cent lower than last year. 
Tt ®ounties, whose largest cities are 
Cincinnati and Wheeling, réported more 
sales than in 1929. 

Production of passenger cars in the 
United States in February, according 
to the Department of Commerce, was 
275,811 units, a decline of 32 per cent 
from last year, but an increase from 
January of 18 per cent—much greater 
than seasonal. utput for the first two 
mofhths of the year was also 32 per cent 
below the same period last year. The 
manufacture of trucks has been cur- 
tailed; the decline in the first two months 
of 1930 was 28 per cent. 

Notwithstanding that the number of 
peteeeer ears and trucks manufactured 
n the first two months of 1980 was. much 
below last year, output has exceeded. any 
similar period except 1929. Production 
rates in that year, however, were ad- 
amar greater than retail demand. 

Considerable concern regarding the 
employment. situation continues to ‘be 
manifested, both in this district and the 
entire country. The Federal Reserve 


Board’s revised index of . employment 
propped from 103.4 in September, 1929, 
to 92.9 in January and February, 1930, 
and payrolls fell from 110.5 in Septem- 
ber to 94.2 in January, but increased to| Freight revenue ... 
97.5 the following month. This latter) Passenger_revenue 
change indicated an increase in the num-| Total oper. rev 

ber of hours worked, which usually pre-| Maintenance of way.....-. 
cedes an increase in the actual number of | Maintenance of equipment. . 
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men employed. 
Construction Industry Busier 


The situation in the fourth district | Net from railroad 
has probably been as acute as in any | Taxes 
num- | Uncollectible ry. rev., ete: 
r i con- | Net after taxes, etc.... 
ted here which are directly de- | Net after rents 
h Lom< In | Aver. miles operated......+ 
obtain an indication of the pres-| Operating ratio ......s++8 
* * \ o*: c vf os. Sia , 


other territory because of the lar, 
ber@f steel mills and industrial 
ade 
pen 
order to 


vr 


n the automobile industry. 


ey 
Attorney General’s Opinion Says,Security Must Be 


Deputy 
Deposited With State 


A license must be secured from the 
banking department and security de- 
posited by persons operating and selling 
thrift contracts in Pennsylvania, accord- 
ing to an opinion Mar. 27 by Harold D. 
Saylor, deputy attorney general, ad- 
dressed to Peter G. Cameron, secretary 
of. banking. 

The procedure followed in the conduct 
of this type of business is outlined in 
the opinion, which follows in full text: 

e have your request for an opinion 
as to*the application of the act of May 
5, 1921, P. L. 874, to those individuals, 
firms, partnerships, asSotiations or cor- 
porations operating and selling thrift 
and savings plans in connection with the 
maintenance of a trustee account and the 
issuance of life and casualty insurance 
policies. You have submitted to us cop- 
ies of applications, agreements, advertis- 
ing literature, receipt books and other 
data showing the nature of the activities 
carried on’ by'such “thrift corporations” 
under the name of “thrift plans,” which 
seem to consist of the following: 


Methods of Operation 
Oj Companies Described 


The thrift corporation solicits an indi- 
vidual to enter -into a contract with it 
whereby the individual agrees to pay a 
certain sum each month for a definite 
period, usually 10 years, to a bank acting) 
as trustee, which later becomes a party 
to the agreement. In most cases the 
agreement provides for life and health 
and accident insurance for the benefit of 
the s@scriber. ‘The trustee is authorized 
to pay out of these monthly deposits the 
premiums on such insurance policies and 
to carry for the account of the individual 
the balance of such deposits at interest, 
which balance, if any exists, may be with- 
drawn during the terin of the contract, 
after allowing to the trustee commissions 
for services rendered. * 

The subscriber makes his initial de- 
posit at the time Ke signs the applica- 
tion and agreement, on solicitation by 
the thrift corporation, whose receipt is 
giyen for this deposit. Usually, after the 
subscriber is accepted as a risk by the 
insurance company, or companies, and 
the policies are issued, delivery thereof, 
together with the- initial deposit, less 
commission to the thrift corporation, is 
made to the trustee, which thereupon 
issues a receipt book, which, with the 
insurance policies and a copy’ of the 


agrpeetint, is turned over to the thrift 
Armour Company Denies 
Danger of Food Monopoly 





[Continued from Page 6.] 
ing retail outlets for their own prodvutts, 
but also denies to them the right to 
kandle a diversified line of products in 
accordance with modern trends in mer- 
chandising; and ** ‘ 

(6) That under present conditions the 
decree of 1920 is. inequitable, and un- 
necessarily prejudicial to the defendants 
because it denies to them the right to 
engage in the lawful business of handling 
he unrelated lines and selling méats at 
retail, but does not impose like restric- 
tions on hundreds of other packers who 
are their competitors and who are in ‘as 
favorable or in a-more favorable position. 

The petition concludes with the -fot 
lowing prayer for relief: 

Wherefore, your petitioners pray that 
the court will construe, modify and 
amend its said decree entered on Feb. 
27, 1920, by dismissing this suit as to 
the deféndant, Armour & Company, a 
Texas corporation; the Colorado Packing 
& Provision Company, a Colorado cor- 
porstion, and Frederick W. Croll; and 
y modifying paragraphs second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, tenth, twelfth and 
thirteenth of said decree, under such 
terms and conditions as the court shall 
direct so as to enable these defendants 
(1) to own and operate retail meat mar- 
kets; (2) to own stock in stockyards com- | 
panies and terminal railroads; (3) to| 
manufacture, sell and deal in commodi- 
| ties hereinbefore referred to as unrelated 
lines and specified in paragraph fourth 
of said decree, and to use or permit oth- 
ers to use the distributive facilities of 
said defendants in handling said unre- 
lated lines, and that your petitioners be 

ranted such further and additional re- 
ief as the facts heretofore alleged may | 
require atid the court may deem just and 
proper. : 
A summary of the amended peti- 

tion filed by Swift & Company and 

related interests will be published in 

the issue of Apr. 4. 

CO See 
ent situation a report of the number of 
men employed in 96 representative indus- 
trial concerns of all types on comparable 
dates was secured and is herewith pre- 
sented: \ 

Mar. 10, 1980, 110,670; Feb. 10, 1930, 
111,913; Jan, 10, 1980, 103,706; Dec. 10, 
1929, 116,368; Mar. 11, 1929, 115,218. 

On the basis of these figures there was 
a slight decline in industrial employ- 
ment in the fourth district between Feb. 
10 and Mar. 10, which is further substan- 
tiated by the filing off in operations at 
steel mills and automobile factories in 
this period.. It is noteworthy, however, 
that a majority of firms (chiefly of other 
types) reported an increase in the num- 
ber of men employed between these dates, 
a few larger concerns accounting for the 
decrease. 

The above figures do not include the 
construction industry, which has ghown a 
decided increase during the past few 
weeks. Since this survey was made sey- 
eral orders for automobile parts have 
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- Thrift Contracts 


Credits 


é 


Banking Department 
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corporation and delivered by it to the 
subscriber. 

The subscriber makes all deposits sub- 
sequent to the initigl one direct to the 
trustée, which is authorized to make an 
annual service charge. The thrift cor- 
poration itself, in most cases, receives 
an‘original fee for its negotiation of the 
contract, and, in some cases, subsequent 
fees ‘£6? keeping the subscriber informed 
ofthe’ due dates of insurance premiums 
and monthly déposits. 


Thrift Corporations 
Held to Be Not Exempt 


The balance 
count, if any, after the payment of in- 
sur@nce premiums and other fees, is in- 


vested by the trustee in securities which | 
may be legal investments for fiduciaries | 


or ‘nonlegal investments, selected by of- 


ficers of the trustee company alone or | 


acting’ jointly With officers or representa- 

tives of the thrift corporation. 
dividuals, partnerships, associations 

and corporations operate this plan with 


variations in more or less unessential de- | 


tails. In doing so they are primarily 
engaging in the business of “issuing, ne- 
gotiating, offerin 
any contract on the partial payment or 
installment plan,” under which contract 
all or part of the total amount received 
is to be repaid at some future time, as 
covered. by the provisions of section 2 
of, the act of May ", 1921. 

Section 12 of the act exempts various 


| individuals, coportnerships, associations 


andi corporations from the application of 
its provisions. “Thrift corporations” of 
the character here considered do not 
come within these exceptions. 

You are, therefore, advised that 
individuals, firms, partnerships, associa- 
tions, or corporations carrying on a 
thrift plan, generally as above outlined, 
are subject to the terms and provisions 
of the act of May 5, 1921, and it is the 
duty of your department to require such 
persons or corporations to comply with 
the provisions of that act relative to the 
procuring of a license from and the de- 
posit ‘of security with you, and other- 
wise. 


Complete Budget 
Urged in New Jersey 


State Senator Asks Adoption | 
Of System to Include All 


Expenditures 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Apr. 2. 
Adoption of a budget system to in- 


clude all State expenditures is declared | 


by Senator Emerson L. Richards, of At- 
lantic County in a statement on Mar. 31 
as a need to which the legislature should 
give attention. 

The present method of appropriation, 
he asserted, leaves nearly two-thirds of 
the. $90,000,000 — 
year without legislative check Aside 
from the bad business of such a policy, 
it is clearly contrary,. he said, to the 
Constitution. His statement follows*in 
full text: 


Whether or not the appropriation bill | 
is amended to safe-guard the expendi- | 


tures .of certain large sums of money, 
the fact will still remain that the bill is 
not -a ‘true budget bill. It does not pre- 
sent the financigl picture even in part: 
The ‘general appropriation bill amounts 
to $26,500,000; the supplemental bill to 
$1,798,000, which must be added items of 
anticipated income reappropriated in the 
general bill and which are therefore de- 
ducted against the total appropriations. 
This amounts to $2,911,000. This makes 
a total amount budgeted of $31,400,000. 
The State will spend, however, a total of 
$90,979,000. 

The ‘amounts not budgeted are: rail- 
road tax, $10;964,475; gasoline tax, $8,- 
808,517; half mill tax, $3,220,428; motor 
fees, $14,335,951; one mill tax, $6,440,- 
850; ‘school tax; $16,000,000; total,-$90,- 
979,273. : 


| 
The State constitution provided that 


‘no: money shall be drawn from the treas- 
ury but for appropriations made by law.” 
It must be shocking to the average citi- 
zen to realize that the enormous sum of 


| $59,500,000 is disposed of without the 


slightest-regard to the spirit of the con- 
stitution and without any detailed knowl- 
edge on the part of the legislature of 
how the money is spent. - 

Let us hope that this is the last appro- 
priation bill of this type that the legisla- 
ture will, be compelled to consider and 
that by next year legislation will have 
been .adopted providing for a complete 
budget, so presented that both legisla- 
ture and the people will know how this 
enormous sum of money is expended. 


Report on Philadelphia 
~ Store Sales Is Corrected 


In: publishing the Federal Reserve 
Board’s report on department store sales 
for February in the issue of Mar. 29, a 
typographical error in tabular matter 
made it/ appear that department store 
sales for February in the Philadelphia 
district increased 3 per cent over the 
same period of 1929. The figure should 
have. read “minus 3.” 

Department store sales in February 
were 3 per cent smaller than February of 





been reported, which necessitated addi- | 
tional factory help. 1 | 





a“ 
1930 
7,371,360 
1,413,237 


seen 


922,07 
2,273,277 
4,145,283 
7,997,977 
1,897,133 

775,000 

2,324 
1,119,809 
868.748 
8,458.52 
80.8 


Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other. «< 


° 
: Fe 


Februar. 


9,895,110 10,950,401 


_ 8,466.79 


1929 .in all Federal reserve districts, the 
report. showed, 


2 Months 
1930 1929 
14,910,577 15,446,270 
3,211638 8,980,925 
20,369,289 21,798,905 
2,016,167 2,427,037 
4,717,104 4,648,631 | 
8,811,117 9,612,157 | 
16,847,936 17,970,140 | 
3,521,308. 3,828,765 | 
1,550,000 — 1,550,000 | 
822 2,949 
1,964,481 2,275,856 
* 1,488,057 1,809,687 
8,458.52 8,466.72 
82.7 82.4 |\ 


7,914,413 
1,866,813 


1,150,220 
2,294,338 
4,679,210 
8,758,611 
2,191,790 
775,000 
1,596 
1,416,194 
1,182.872 


80.0 


in the subscriber’s ac- | 


for sale, or selling | 


| Railroad et al. 


; sonable rates 








February 
1930 

2,509,625 
381,319 
3,108,265 
446,175 
512,989 
1,007,855 
2,171,875 
936,390 
185,000 
585 

. 750,805 
553,442 
1,955.62 

69.9 


Change Is Advocated 


For State Taxation 
Of National Banks 


Utah Board of Equalization 


Believes Amendment to 
Federal Law Has Been 
Worked Out by States 


State of Utah: 

Salt Lake City, Apr. 2. 
An agreement between the bankers 
and the several States on an amendment 
to the Federal bank tax law to permit 
the States greater freedom in taxation 
ef national banks has been practically 
worked out, according to advices received 

by the State board of equalization. 


Taxing agencies of several] States, in- 


cluding Utah, have been working on the | 


form of an amendment which could be 
urged on Congress and in the last sev- 
eral months the subject has been studied 
jointly by the association of States and 
the American Bankers Association. 

G, H. Sullivan, president of the asgo- 
ciation of States on bank taxation, has 
advised the State board that there are 


| only slight differences remaining between 


the association and the bankers on the 
form of the new law that is to be pre- 
sented to Congress. 

Edward H. Snow, chairman of the State 
board of equalization here, declared that 
the amendment as worked out strikes at 
the root of the trouble. It defines the 
methods by which the rate of tax to be 


japplied against bank shares may be de- 


termined under any selection of five al- 
ternate methods of taxation proposed. 


The only difference between the com- 
mittees for the bankers and the associa- 
tion of States is whether or. not the 
taxes on real estate should be common 
to banks and competitive financial in- 
stitutions as a deduction from gross in 
arriving at net income, Mr. Snow an- 
nounced. The net income of banks is 
used as a base for a ratio of taxes to 
net income for comparative purposes. 


Mr. Snow is confident that the dif- 
ference will bé adjusted and if approved 


| by both committees and passed by Con- 


gress the State may hope for a more 
satisfactory solution of the vexatious 
problem of taxation of national bank 
shares, he said. Taxation of bank shares 
presents a problem that is now harass- 
ing about half the States and was one 
of the insurmountable obstacles ~which 
confronted the former tax revision’ com- 
mission in its studies of the past year, 
he stated. 


* 


Complaints Announced 
In Railroad Rate Cases 


bs [Continued from Page 10.], 


of Baltimore, Ma., v. Bamberg, Erhardt and 
Waterboro Railway et al. -Against a rate of 
61% cents per package on carload of cu- 
cumbers, from Bamberg, S. C., to Baltimore, 
as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

No, 28289.—E. F. Craven Company and 
Carolina Tractor and Equipment Company of 
Greensboro, N. C., et al. v. Alton and Eastern 
Unjust and unreasonable 
rates also inapplicabie on carload shipments 
of machinery and machines from points in 


1 | Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio, and 
will be spent next} 


Wisconsin, to Greensboro, Salisbury, and 
Spencer, N. C. Cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 


| and reparation. 


No. 23290.—Carolina Shippers’ Association 
et al., of Wilson, N. C., v. The Norfolk South- 
ern Railroad et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on carload shipments of potatoes, from 
Dayboro, N. C., to Tampa, Fla., and Savan- 
nah, Ga., as unreasonable and unjust, repara- 
tion. = 

No. 23291.—The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company of Youngstown, Ohio, v. Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad et al. Against a rate of 
$1.31 per 100 pounds on carload shipments 
of wrought steel pipe, from Youngstown, to 
points in South Dakota, as unjust amd unrea- 
sonable to the extent they exceeded cen- 
temporaneous rates to points in Montana, 
Colorado and Utah. Ask for the applica- 
tion of a subsequently established rate of 
$1.12% and reparation to that basis or such 
other basis as the Commission may deem just 


|} and reasonable. 


No. 23292.—Columbus Brick Compahy, # 
Columbus, Miss., v. Alabama Central Rail- 
road et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
on shipments of coal, carload,, from Ala- 
bama mines to Columbus, Cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and rea- 
nd reparation. 

No. 23298.—Union Sanitary Works of the 
N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Company, of 
Noblesville, Ind., et al. v. Chicago &' Alton 
Railroad Co. et al. Against a rate of 22% 
cents per 100 pounds on carload shipments 
of ,crude fuel oil, from Roxana, Ill, to 
Noblesville, Ind., as unjust and unreason- 
able, and in violation of the fourth section. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates and 
reparation of $2,000. 

No. 23294.—The Texas & Pacific Railway 
Company, of Dallas, Tex., v. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Alleges 
that defendants are demanding receiving 
and retaining divisions of joint through 
rates and charges on shipments of cement 
from Harrys and Eagle Ford, Tex., to des- 
tinations in Oklahoma as contained in 
Johanson’s I, C. C. 2021, that are unreason- 
ably high, unlawful and unjust when due 
consideration is given to the lawful factors 
or elements governing the just and equi- 
table apportionment of joint rates between 
common carriers, and that divisions have 
been published by the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe without complainant’s concurrence 
and that such divisions accorded to com- 
plainant out of joint. through rates and 
charges are unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial against complainants and preferen- 
tial of competitors. Ask for cease and de- 
sist order, and the accordance to complain- 
ant of reasonable, and nonprejudicial divi- 
sions Of said joint rates and charges. 

No. 23295.—Atlas Tack Corporation et al. 
of Fairhaven, Mass., v. The New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Company. 
Against a class rate of 38 cents per “100 
pounds on less-than-carload shipments of 
iron and steel tacks, from Fairhaven and 
Brockton, Mass., to New York City as un- 
just and unreasonable and reparation. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses | 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 


Texas & Pacific Ry. 
2M 

1930 
4,992,834 
817,531 
6,252,688 
1,003,366 
1,119,246 
2,165,831 
,781,146 
521,542 
370,000 
1,022 
1,150,520 
735.968 
1,955.62 
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onths 
1929 1929 
2,880,162 
438,944 
8,536,285 
548,570 
650,720 
1,222,016 
2,613,745 
922,540 
202,000 
174 
720,366 
470,413 
2,015.37 
73.9 


909,834 | 
7,297,101 
1,085,196 
1,306,162 
2,494,560 | 


2,015,915 | 
404,000 
656 | 
1,611,259 
1,038,698 
2,015.37 
12.4 


2 


5,984,478 | 1,809,342 
181,666 
2,143,492° 
307,932 
508,035 
719,890 
5,281,186 | 1,699,164 
444,328 
175,000 


269,300 
302.263 
561.57 


befs told the Committee that the founda- 
tion, which has undertaken many cori- 
struction projects in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, South America and 
Eurepe involving many millions of dol- 
|lats, had “undertaken” with Mr. Reid to 
enter into the Federated Corporation 
project but its relation with him was as 
a client only and that it had not been 
approached as to financing the project. 
Mr. Reid said there is ample financing 
ready if the bill passes. : 

Mr. Reid was the first witness. He 
explained the terms of the bill, which 
was introduced by Representative Hogg 
(Rep.), of Fort Wayne, Ind. It proposes 
“the improvement and maintenance of the 
United States Muscle Shoals project for 
manufacturing ammunition bases and 
|tertilizer ingredients for national de- 
fense and the harmonious development of 
| power, navigation and flood control fa- 
cilities on the Tennessee River and tribu- 
taries above Muscle Shoals.” 

The bill, under its tegms. would con- 
stitute the charter of the Farmers, Fed- 
erated Fertilizer Corporation’ and would 
constitute a contract and lease between 
the United States and the corporation 
covering Muscle Shoals. It would define 
the Muscle Shoals project as comprising 
dam No. 2, nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2, 
and the Waco quarry, together with all 
real, ea mixed property owned 
or controlle@by the Federal Government. 
It would name A. P. Sandles, Ottawa, 
; Ohio, and A. L. Sponsler, Hutchinson, 
Kans., as the incorporators of the cor- 
poration, with offices‘ at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala. 


Corporation Empowered 
To Make Agreements 


It would empower the corporation to 
enter into agreements with owners of 
electric generating stations and trans- 
mission lines for exchange of power, to 
enter into contracts with States, corpora- 
tions, municipalities and districts and in- 
dividuals for joint transmission construc- 
tion, and to organize, join with or associ- 
ate with a superpower or other electric 
distributing corporation. 





Extension of Second — 


Class Mailing Urged 


Committee Also Hears Wit- 


| nesses Seeking Changes in 
Metered Mail Rules 


The House Committee on .Post Office 
and Post Roads met Apr. 2 to begin con- 
sideration of-a series of bills affecting 
| second class mails and the metered mail- 
ing systems. 

The bills_included H. R. 6872, H. R. 
4853, H. R. 8651, and H. R. 9891. Ac- 
cording to the Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, Frederic A. Tilton, who ap- 
peared before the Committee, the meas- 
ures would result in a loss of postal 
revenues. : 

Harry J. Maher, representing the 
Metered Mailers Bureau, St. Louis, Mo., 
spoke in favor of the bill (H. R. 9891) 
which would provide for the outright 
purchase by postal patrons of meters 
whichgare necessary, he said, in carrying 
jout the so-called metered system of 
mailing. 

Meter Cost Prohibitive 

| Mr. Maher said that these meters were 
|rented to mailers on a monthly basis 
and at a cost that was prohibitive. He 
explained that the larger mailers are 
abandoning the use of the meters, and 
consequently the postal service was suf- 
fering a substantial loss in revenues. 

Mr. Maher declared that “the more 
| you extend the metered system the more 
you reduce operating costs.” ‘4 

He developed that the larger mailers 
were renewing their opposition to the 
; present arrangement under which meters 
pare rented from the manufacturérs. 
Control of the meters, however, rests 
| with the Post Office Department, he ex- 
hay 

This supervision, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Walter F, Brown, wrote the Com- 
mittee, “was necessary for the proper 
protection of the postal service to know 
that metered devices throughout the 
country functioned properly.” 

Regarding *thé bills (H. R. 4853) and 

(H. R. 6872) dealing with second class 
mailing privileges, Mr. Tilton told the 
Committee that “so long as the second 
| class postage rate is a losing one, it is 
| believed that there should be no exten- 

sion of the cent a pound rate to publica- 
Sens not having that rate under existing 
aw.” 
Sponsors Deny Cost” Increase 
Sponsors of the measures, however, de- 
clared that the bills in their opinion 
= not increase costs. 





The Postmaster General in his letter 
stated that if publishers of semi-weekly 
newspapers are permitted to mail copies 
of their publications at the rate of 1 
cent a pound when addressed for local 
delivery, “it would, of course, cause addi- 
tional le to the postal service.” 

The Committee is to meet again Apr. 3 
to hear additional witnesses on the use of 
metered mailing devices. Those who ap- 
peared before the Committee and spoke 
briefly on behalf of the bills included 
Representatives Quin (Dem.), McComb, 
Miss.; Patman (Dem.), Texarkana, Tex.; 
Scottsbluff, Nebr., and 


Simmons (Rep.), 
Belleville Ill, 


Irwin (Rep.), 


‘ 


Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 
February 2 Months 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
2,064,323 4,123,595 4,406,948 
- 216,152 389,022 446,300 
2,443,882 4,835,319 5,192,311 
564,622. 672,441 ~—75:1,251 
493,964 1,065,134 1,016,154 
760,483 1,605,880 1,610,731 
1,785,859 3,683,376 3,715,876 
657,528 1,151,943 1,476,435 
185,000 375,000 350,000 
105 2465 108 
472,418 776,698 
540.184 829,627 
2,547.89 2,561.57 
73.1 76.2 ° 


28 


1,257,239 
2,547.89 


79.3 71.6 
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Ability to Finance Musele Shoals 
Operation Claimed by Private Bidder 


he Company Is Said to Have 20 Million Dollars 
Available From Investment Bank 


~we 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Mr. Reid agreed with the Committee 
that the vital part of the bill is its sec- 
tion 6 for an authorized capital. stock 
of 1,000,000 shares,’ and requiring that 
before the Government delivers the con- 
tract the corporation shall evidence to 
the Secretary of War that not less than 
$10,000,000 is paid in. He said that the 
explosives features of the plant should 
be kept up at least in its present con- 
dition. 

Representative Wurzbach (Rep.), of 
Seguin, Tex., told the witness he had 
lieard it said that “this is a $10,000.000 
guaranty for fertilizer” but, in fact, 
“there is no guaranty that you would 
be able to sell $10,000,000 of stock.” 

The witness replied that there is “a 
pretty good guaranty” as to the amount 
of stock that can be sold and of the amount 
of money available. Asked to qualify as 
a witness, he told of appearing before 
the congressional committees for many 
years, said that he is an electrical engi- 
neer and an electrical chemist. and asked 
his relation to the bill he said he owned 
the patents. covered in the proposal em- 
bodied in the measure. He reminded the 
Committee that the Secretary of War 
must approve the contract, but said that 
no set of bankers would put up $]0,000,- 
C00 until there is legislation on which to 
base that financing. 

“Who are your backers?” asked Rep- 
resentative Wurzbach. 

“The Foundation Company of New 
York, as we will show through its vice 
president, Newton W. Gilbert;” also 
mentioning a Dr. Curtis in connection 
with the production plans. 

“What are your relations with this 
bill?” 

“I am the owner of the patents for 
making the fertilizer.” 

Asked regarding his patents, he said 
that they covered both nitroline and syn- 
thetic methods and that they had been 
demonstrated at a number of places, cit- 
ing in this connection the Cyanamid Com- 
pany at Niagara Falls and synthetic am- 
monia processes demonstra+ed elsewhere. 

Ralph H. Chambers, vice president of 
the Foundation Company of New York, 
then took the stand. Asked about the 
company’s responsibility, he said the 
company had built steam and hydroelec- 
tric plants and other construction running 
into many millions of dollars. He gave 
a list of typical projects which they 
had put up, in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, South America and Europe. 

“Is your company back of this pro- 
posal?” he was asked. 


Funds Are Promised 
To Promote Project, 


“Not financially,” he answered. “We 
have said we would undertake the con- 


| struction. We have not been asked to enter 


into the financing arrangement. It has 
been intimated that we might be ap- 
proached regarding certain management 
of the project but we have not been 
asked to put any money into it.” He said 
his company is capitalized at something 
like $6,000,000 or $7,000,000 and that 
there were 100,000 shares of common 
stock, no preferred. 

“Has your company agreed to take any 

art of the stock?” asked Representative 

urzbach. , 

“No, sir,” he answered. 

“There is no financial guaranty or un- 
derstanding in connection with the terms 
of this bill?” asked Representative Gar- 
rett. “That is true,” replied the witness. 

Mr. Chambers than explained that his 
company had agreed to undertake the 
construction but that there had been no 
comnnert for it and no financial obliga- 

ion. 

Former Representative Gilbert, now 
a member of the New York bar, was then 
called. He said his relation to Mr. Reid 
was that of lawyer and client. Mr. Gil- 
bert said that he had in his possession an 
agreement, with’ dn investment bank, 
whose identity he was not at liberty to 
disclose, under which that bank was to 
put up $10,000,000 immediately and $10,- 
000,000 later on and to furnish what- 


ever it might be found necessary to meet 


future operations under the bill if and 
when enacted into law. This bank, he 
said, feels that if its identity is known 
it would immediately have some difficulty, 
created perhaps by power interests. 
Representative Garrett (Dem.), of 
Houston, Tex., told the witnebs he could 
not understand how the Committee could 
be expected to proceed with the bill if the 
Committee is left completely in the dark 
as to where the finances are coming from. 
“Has this bank you mention given a 
written guaranty or written statement 
to you that it will finance this project?” 
asked Representative ‘Wurzbach. ‘ 
“Yes,” replied the witness, “an agree- 
ment to finance by $10,000,000 imme- 
diately and $10,000,000 more shortly 
afterward. I assume the agreement 
covers this bill but of course anybody 
with experience in legislation knows that 


;@ bill is usually changed as it goes 


through Congress but.I assume it will 
not be changed fundamentally.” 


Question Is Raised 
As to Validity of Agreement 


Mr. Gilbert added that he assumed 
the bank had authority for the agree- 
ment as it was signed by the president 
of the institution and while it was not 
so written in the agreement the con- 
versation on the subject indicated that 
the counsel and other officers of the bank 
had been consulted. 

Representative Hill (Dem.), of Mont- 
goméry, Ala., raised the question of 
validity of such an agreement if the 
officers of the bank should die or con- 
ditions change, and the “bank should 
change its mind” in the matter. The 
witness said he sappaped that the agree- 
ment is safeguarded. He said it was an 
ifivestment institution and that the 
agreement was written in..the presence 
of the president of the bank, Mr. Reid, 
and himself. : 

The witness admitted that theye was 
no consideration named in the agreement 
and Representative Wurzbach said he as- 
sumed that lacking any consideration the 

ment might susceptible of repu- 
diation. “That might be,” the witness re- 
plied, adding-he admitted there is no con- 
sideration written into the agreement. 
Mr. Wurzbach suggested this Committee 
would be assuming a great responsibility 
to provide the legislation for such an 
agreement and asked if Mr. Gilbert 
could get this undisclased bank, without 


1,126,327 | divulging its identity, to enter into an 


sqresnenet with a consideration, The 
tness said it would be a presumption 
to present an agreement to the Secre- 
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Proceeds of Policy ! me 
Denied to Estate of — 
Party Causing Death 


Rule Preventing Profit From 
Crime Applied Although 
Suicide Prevented Convic- 
tion Prescribed in Law 


[Continued from Page 7.] ‘f 
spect to benefits receivable from the- 
death of the person unlawfully killed, ” 

That prior to the enactment of this 
statute the conviction of a person in the 
criminal courts of ‘unlawfully killing an- 
other did not establish and fix his status 
in that regard with respect to the vest- 
ing, enforcement, and transmission of 
civil rights derived from and based pet 
the death of the person unlawfully killed 
by him, is well settled. A 

See 15 R. C. L., 1000; Frierson v. Jen-- 
kins, 72 S. C. 341, 57 S. E. 862; Fon, 
ville v. Ry. Co., 93 S. C. 287, 75 S. E. 172.. 

Hence, although under the general or 
common law applicable, as we have seen, 
a@ person who had unlawfully caused the 
death of another was not entitled to “re- 
ceive any benefit” from such death. and 
thus to reap profit from his own wrong 
or crime, he was not prohibited from. 
receiving such benefits as a person “con- 
victed in a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion of unlawfully killing another per-- 
son.” ss 


Common Law Not Abrogated 


¥ 
. 


His civil status with respect to prop- ~ 


erty rights predicated upon the death of * 
the person unlawfully killed by him ré-~ 
mained unaffected by the judgment of 
his conviction in the criminal courts, and 
for the purpose of asserting and en- 
forcing such rights he, or any one claim- 
ing under him, was at liberty to have’ 
the issue, as to whether he had wrong- 
fully or feloniously caused the death of: 
the other person, tried and adjucated in 
a civil action in a different tribunal gov-’ 
erned by different rules of evidence, prac 
tice and procedure. - ‘ 
By expressly embracing within tHe 
prohibition of the law the person so~* 
“convicted,” it would seem entirely clear ” 
that the statute neither expressly nor 
impliedly abrogated the common law rule, 
but merely extended or supplemented it 
by making the conviction in the criminal 
courts a conclusive judicial determina- 
tion of the convict’s status with respect 
to “receiving any benefit from the death: 


tin 


of the person unlawfully killed,” invok-"*. 


able and entitled to full faith and credit” 
as such conclusive determination in any’® 
controversy, action or suit involving the “ 
succession to or devolution of the estate 
of the person unlawfully killed. f 
The only plausible argument, peeies 
for the contention that this statute by ’ 
implication abrogated the common law 


|rule and conferred upon a person who 
|had unlawfully killed another the abso ' 


lute right to succeed to, enforce and en-’ 
joy property rights devolved by the 
death of 
should be convicted of his crime in the 

criminal courts, would seem to rest upon — 
the consideration that in the criminal 

courts guilt must be proved beyond 4° 
reasonable doubt, while in a civil action 
the issue is determinable by a prepon- 
derance of the evidence. : 


Statute Cuts Both Ways 4 


The argument is that, since the de 
gree of proof required in a criminal 


the person slain, unless he” 


court is higher, a legislative intent te” 


make a conviction in that forum the sole 
test of the slayer’s status as a person 
prohibited to profit by his victim’s death, * 
must be implied. That argument ime 
volves the assumption that the legisla=- 
tive purpose was to soften and relax: 
the law in favor of the slayer. Inter-*° 
preted in consonance with the settled . 
rules of construction applicable, there is 
no basis, as we have seen, for that as- 
sumption. 

But, if there were, it is to be observed 
that the statute so construed would still 
cut both ways. While protecting the’. 


slayer’s rights until so convicted, in the \ 


view suggested, nevertheless by force of 
such conviction under the statute those’, 
rights would be, as they were not for-" 
merly, finally and irrevocably barred by 
the conviction. If he should be unjustly . 
convicted, neither he nor his privies 
would have the right under the statute, 
which they had under the law as it was, 
to have that issue tried and determined 
upon its merits in another tribunal. Cer, 
tainly, the diversity in the degree of’ 
proof required in the different courts’ ” 
would seem to afford no seo basis of 
fact upon which to predicate a legis-” 
lative intention to abrogate or change 


by implication the common law rule that™’ 


one who unlawfully causes the death of 
another shall reap no benefit from his™ 
own wrong. . : 


Valid Title Still Untaken Monae 
It follows, we think, that this statute.~ 
may not correctly be construed to abro-. 
gate the common law, which, in its ap.) 
plication to the facts of this case, would+« 
prevent the beneficiary, Floyd L. Shaw, . 
who unlawfully and feloniously killed the 
insured (as alleged), from taking a valid 
title to the proceeds of the policy. If . 
the beneficiary took no valid title under, 
the policy, his administratrix could take, 
none; the insurance fund is unlawfully... 
held by the defendant; the title to the 
proceeds of the policy vests in the in-, 
sured’s estate, and the administrator of 
such estate has the right to recover and , 
distribute the proceeds. 14 R. C. L., ps ; 
1228, and cases cited. if o 
For the foregoing reasons, the cireuit P 


judge was in error in sustaining the de- °} 


murrer to the second cause of action. t 

The judgment of thjs court is that the?) 
order $f the circuit judge in so far as it 
sustains the demurrer .to the first cause. “ 
of action is affirmed; and that his order . 
in so far as it sustains the demurrer © 
to the second cause of action is rovereniay 
and’ the case remanded to the circuit” 
court for trial as to that cause of acti 

Watts, C. J., COTHRAN, BLEASE 
CARTER, JJ., concur. 


¥ 


. 


tary of War without the basis of actual © 
legislation. ei 

Mr. Wurzbach remarked to the Com="” 
mittee that he was “informed at the "i 
beginning” that we had a $10,000,000 
backed by the foundation. 
some other discussion and the 
adjourned. 
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. Quarter Century 


of Progress 


‘in Public School System + + 


Developments Since 1904 in Attendance, Facil- 
ities, Teacher Qualification and Appropriations 
In North Dakota Are Reviewed 


By W. E. PARSONS 


LL AROUND us we see signs of 
progress and improvement. If 
we keep pace with the procession 

it behooves us to march rapidly. 

Communication, transportation, com- 
merce, business, industry, and all forms 
of entertainment are forging ahead by 
leaps and bounds. What about educa- 
tion? What about schools? 

Have the public schools of North 
Dakota been making progress as rap- 
idly as they should in order to be con- 
sistent with other lines of human en- 
deavor? Let us look over the past 25 
years and see for ourselves what strides 
the schools have made and mayhap 
where they have faltered or failed. 


a 


More and more have the people of 
the State come to realize that the school 
building is a factor in the health pro- 
gram of our State. 
now demands that certain requirements 
be fulfilled by every school board con- 
templating the erection of a new 
building. 

Such building must be properly 
heated, lighted, and ventilated. School 
building plans must be ‘approved by 
the State department before a building 
can be erected. 


Standardization and classification of 
schools have been potent factors in 
securing better school buildings in our 
State. 

The laws now in force permit school 
boards to build teacherages. About 3 
per cent of our districts have availed 
of the opportunities of providing a 
place in which their teachers may live. 
In all there are 180 teacherages in use. 


& 


Since 1904 a law has been placed 
upon our statute books requiring. each 
county to hold an annual school officers’ 
meeting. These meetings have resulted 
in a more enlightened as well as a more 
interested group of school officers. 

Requirements for teachers have in- 
creased considerably in the past quar- 
ter of a century, and the old third-grade 
elementary certificate’ and the permit 
are things of the past. Yet we need 
to take a forward step at this time in 
order to keep pace with our neighbor- 
ing States. 


Immunity from 
Diphtheria for 
Child By 


Dr. H. Jackson Davis 
Epidemiologist, me iL: 

artment of ealth, 
Ceti r State of New York 

EN years ago, in New York State, 

out of every 800 children under 

the age of 5 years, 1 died from diph- 

theria. Two years ago, the ratio was 

1 out of every 2.200. 

Figures for 1929 are not yet avail- 
able. Last year, however, 26 counties 
in the State reported no deaths from 
diphtheria. 

These results have been accom- 
plished largely through the immuniza- 
tion of children against diphtheria by 
toxin-antitoxin. 

If three injections of toxin-antitexin, 
given a week apart, were administered 
to every child under five years of age 
in the State, and if all infants as they 
attained the age of six months, were 
similarly protected, diphtheria event- 
ually would become a medical curiosity. 

How is it possible for the depart- 
ment to make such a statement as this? 
Because facts bear out this assertion. 

When there is such an _ efficient 
method of preventing so terrible a 
disease as diphtheria, why is it that 
there are still outbreaks and deaths due 
to this malady? There is but one an- 
swer:, It is due either to neglect or 
refusal on the part of parents to have 
their children protected against this 
disease. 

If you have hesitated, to have your 
child immunized through any doubt as 
to the protective -value of toxin-anti= 
toxin, wait no longer. Toxin-antitoxin 
has proven itself safe, while diphtheria 
is exceedingly dangerous. 

The State department of health has 
been carrying on a campaign against 
diphtheria in upstate New York dur- 
ing the past four years. .While over 


500,000 children under 10 years of age . 


have been protected by toxin-antitoxm, 
it is estimated that between 600,000 
and 800,000 children under this age in 
upstate New York have not yet been 
safeguarded against diphtheria. 

The ratio of unprotected children is 
approximately 3 under 5 to 2 over 5 
years of age. The younger the child, 
the more fatal is diphtheria, and it is 
noteworthy that more than 50 per cent 
of all deaths from this disease occur in 
children under 5 years of age. 


The legislature - \ 


Department of Public Instruction, State of North Dakota 


Many States require at least on 
year of normal trafning above ah 
school graduation, and several are re- 
quiring two years of such training 
before a teacher is granted a certificate 
or license toteach. As yet we are de- 
manding but 12 weeks of normal train- 
ing of.our beginning teachers, 

In 1904 standardized schools were 
scarce. A few high schools were on 
the standardized list, as the legislature 
of 1899 had appropriated $4,000 annu- 
ally for high school aid. This amount 
was increased to $10,000 by the 1903 


"session, and to $25,000 by. the 1905 ses- 


sion, and is now $85,000 annually. 

It was left to the legislature of 1911 
to pass a bill appropriating the first 
State aid to rural, graded, and consoli- 
dated schools, and at that time $15,000 
was granted annually to those schools. 
This amount has been increased from 
time to time until now we have $225,- 
000 as an annual appropriation. 


A 


In 1911 there were 171 rural, graded, 
and consolidated schools placed on the 
list of schools meeting requirements for 
standardization. This number has in- 
creased until 1,804 were classified dur- 
ing 1929. ; 

These added to the 185 standardized 
and classified high schools makes a to- 
tal of 1,989 standardized schools in 
North Dakota, or 35 per cent of the 
total number of schools in our State 
which are meeting the requirements. 


While the appropriation granted for 
rural, graded, and consolidated schools 
is now $225,000 annually, yet on ac- 
count of the large increase in the num- 
Wer of schools standardized the amount 
apportioned is less than 40 per cent of 
the amount specified in the law for 
each school. In order to apportion to 
each school the full amount the legis- 
lature would have to make a biennial 
appropriation to rural and consolidated 
schools of . $1,125,000. 

The total school enrollment in 1904 
was 95,224 as compared with 171,605 in 
1929, a gain of 80 per cent. The high 
school enrellment made a much larger 
percentage of gain in that period, in- 
creasing from’ 4,228 in 1904 to 27,824 
in 1929, or a gain of 558 per cent. 

The actual daily attendance in 1904 
was 58,442 or.62 per cent of the enroli- 
ment, while in 1929 it was 140,905 or 
82 per cent of the enrollment. The 
actual increase in percentage of enroll- 
ment in 1929 over 1904 is 137 per cent. 
During the past 25 years it is safe to 
say that the population of. our State 
has not increased more than 30 per 
cent. 

There can be no doubt but that com- 
pulsory school ‘attendance laws have 
helped materially in ‘securing this 
marked increase in actual per cent of 
attendance. Observations justify a be- 
lief that the people of North Dakota 
want good schools and wart their chil- 
dren to attend them. 

The school term of 1904 averaged 119 
days, a8 compared to 168 days last year 
—a very noted increase and growing 
yearly toward a full nine months’ term 
of 180 days. 


The average yearly salary of North 
Dakota teachers a quarter century ago 
was nothing to be proud of, as it was 
a little less than $400, while today the 
average is about $935 for all teachers 
and $702.75 for the average teacher of 
the one-room rural school. A noted in- 
crease; but, with the increase in living 
expenses, not yet enough to make the 
teacher's job attractive. 


A 


Years ago many educators, as well as 
others, had in mind a day goon to come 
when the one-room rural school in 
North Dakota would-be only a memory. 
Consolidated and graded schools would 
replace the one-room coyntry school. 
Today we realize their ideas were too 
visionary. 

We must acknowledge that one-room 
schools in our Statecare here for some 
time tocome. If we are to improve our 
school conditions, we must necessarily 
improve the rural school. 


A comparison of the’ cost of the 
schools of 25 years ago and now is 
hardly a fair compatison unless we take 
into consideration the following facts: 
(1) The increased cost of everything; 
(2) the improved condition of ‘the 
schools; (3) the large imcrease in the 
percentage of pupils emrolled and the 
still larger increase in the percentage 
of pupils in actual attendance; and (4) 
me decreased purchasing power of the 

Ollar. 


_ In 1904 the combined cost of oar.-pub- 
lie schools (not including State institu- 
tions) Was $2,682,107.49, while last year 
we paid a total of $15,352,315.18. This 
is a large sum, but the schools of the 
State are a large business.’ Every time 
the people of North Dakota spend $1 
for schools they spend more than $4 for 
automobiles and more than $1.50 for 
certain luxuries. 
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be SStudy of Home as Basis 
of Aid to Parent in Rearing Family 


» > 


Inquiry Undertaken by Section of White 


House Conference on Child Health and Protection Outlined 
By LOUISE STANLEY 


; _ Chief, Federal Bureau of Home, Economics 
(Chairman, Subsection on Family and Parent Education, White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection.) 


HE trend of modern education is 
toward the fullest: possible de- 
velopment : of “the " individual 
rather than the mere assimilation of 
facts.. This philosophy, together’ with 
modern appreciation of the importance 
of the child’s preschool years,’ has 


turned the eye of scientific inquiry : 


upon the family and the home. 


Because of this’ widely expressed in- 
terest in the natural environment of the 
child, it is appropriate: that a commit- 
tee of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection should be 
studying ‘the family and parent educa- 


, tion. 


The- subsection: on the family and 
parent education consists of 28 experts 
chosen. from the fields of medicine, 
nursing, ~dentistry; psychiatry, phy- 
chology, sociology, home economics and 
parent education. , 


These 28 specialists, Mivided into six 
subcommittees, will study the present 
status of the child in the home, and will 
endeavor to indicate the significant 
factors in home environment which are 
favorable to the fullest development of 
the child. They will inaugurate origi- 
nal research, summarize the results of 
past research,‘and point out the need 
for ‘future investigations in specific 
lines. 

One of the subcommittees is con- 
cerned with the study of the educa- 
tional functions of the home. It is at 
present working upon a study of about 
10,000 ‘school children which, it is 


hoped, will give a partial picture of the 
influence of the family and the home 
upon the personality of the child. 


Another study contemplated by this 
subcommittee is an analysis of signifi- 
cant factors in the early home environ- 
ment.of successful persons. 


A second subcommittee is studying 
the function of home management in 
facilitating the development of the 
child in the home. This study will 
cover such subjects as home budgeting, 
marketing, diet and nutrition, leisure 
and fatigue, vocations. for married 
women and cooperative’ enterprises 
such as nursery schools and coopera- 
tive kitchens. 

A subcommittee on home manage- 
ment and equipment is at work assem- 
bling’ all available information on 
house planning, equipment and furnish- 
ing On various economic levels in re- 
lation. to the hygienic, educational, 
asthetic, and recreational needs of the 
whole family. “ 

A particularly interesting field of re 
seanth, but one which furnishes little 
in the way of results of past scientific 
study, is that which falls to the lot of 
the subcommittee studying family rela- 
tionships. They hope to relate the 
findings of the fields of psychology, 
mental hygiene, social hygiene, eco- 
nomics and sociology in their analysis 
of the important factors of wholesome 
family relationships. 

Three subcommittees are at work 
upon a survey of parent education. 


P rotecting Farmer Against Fraud 
Restriction of Feed Adulteration 
By WILLIAM A..GRAHAM 


Commissioner of Agriculture, State of North Carolina 


HERE has, of late, been much talk 
about farm relief from one end of 
our country to the other. Without 

discussing the merits or demerits of any 
steps that haye heen taken in this direc- 
tion, it is my firm conviction that, after 
all, the. best brand of farm relief is that 
which affords the farmer the most direct, 
immediate, and tangible help. 

Lending the farmer money is not all. 
It is just: as necessary that he be pro- 
tected against any unscrupulous people 
who might wish to take advantage of 
him. Only through organized and well- 
ordered measures guaranteeing him just 
and legal ‘protection.can this be brought 
about. C 

Laws governihg the manufacture and 
sale of a-tommodity do not necessarily 


constitute Official antagonism ‘against, 


any legitimate industry.. But they should 
guarantee that the farmer must never be 
victimized, if it lies within the power 
of the State, with its regulatory and 
police, powers, to prevent it. 


td. Jha gales 


The first feed law in North Carolina 
went into effect in July, 1903, nearly 27 
years ago. Necessity was, of course, re- 
sponsible for this piece of legislation. 

At that time it was found that the 
markets of our State were flooded with 
low-grade and adulterated feeds, with no 
marking on the bags to indicate that they 
were made of anything but high-grade 
materials. For example, such materials 
as rice. chaff, ground corn cobs, peanut 
hulls, and so on, with very little feeding 
value, -now classed as adulterations, 
were used extensively in the composi- 
tion of feeds. 

Since the first feed law became oper- 
ative in ‘North Carolina, the State de- 
partment of agriculture has made fre- 
quent inspections in all parts of the 
State, and whenever adulterated or mis- 
branded feeds have been found they 
have been withdrawn from sale. The 
result of this work has been the steady 
decrease, from year to yeas, in the num- 
ber of adulterated feeds placed on the 
market and the steady increase in the 
quality. of feeds of all classes. 
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' Plea for PublicGame Reserves . 


Available to Sportsmen ™ + 


State Urged to Set Aside Areas Where Right of 
Free Hunting and Fishing May Be Exercised 
without Interference from Landowners 


By WILLIAM MAUTHE 


Chairman, Conservation Commission, State of Wisconsin 


T THE . begining of tangible 
game contral. in Wisconsin, the 
State staked out its claim to 

rights over wild life as public property, 
and rested. 

At that time there were great areas 
close at hand which either were pub- 
lic lands or lands over which no indi- 
vidual assumed control. Most private 
landowners had so much undeveloped 
land that they had little concern in it. 

The country was new. Men were ac- 
customed to helping each other beeause 
they never knew when the might need 
help. 


Man put littie réstriction upon his’ 


neighbor. People were tolerant of 
others. As a result men hunted and 
fished where they pleased. 

The eustom of unrestricted pursuit of 
fish and game continued for many years. 
The hunter came to look upon the privi- 
leges he had received from the land- 
owners as his right. Privileges once 
enjoyed by the public are given up only 
with reluctance and a show of resist- 
ance. 

But actually there never was a Sys- 
tem of free hunting and fishing. There 
was only a state of social adjustment 
through which people exploited for 
their own benefit of pleasure the wild 
life property which always belonged to 
all the»people. 

Quite naturally. all fishermen and 
hunters who are not owners of game 
lands would like to see a system ‘of free 
hunting, and fishing established.- The 
question.is: Can such a system be 
maintained in the future? 

The State, through its conservation 
commission, will continue to increase 
the efficiency of administration up to 
the point I have indicated. Larger and 
more competent forces of conservation 
wardens will enforce the regulations 
laid down by the State to protect this 
Staté game property. 


A 


There will be greater production and 
liberation of wild life species as the re- 
sult of greater ‘activities on State game 
farms and hatcheries. Larger areas 
will be. set ‘aside for wild life sanc- 
tuaries, and at. least. on State and Fed- 
eral owned property where there.are no 
complications with private landowners, 
game administration will be practiced 
with inereasing efficiency. 

But, despite larger Iand holdings by 
both State and Federal governments, 
the great bulk of the State’s surface will 
remain under private ownership. 

Again, what will become of the 
sportsmen, hunters and fishermen, un- 
der this set-up? Through the increas- 
ing study of State expenditures, the doc- 
trine now is generally accepted that the 
providing of sport is a luxury which 
should be financed by those directly 
benefited. 

The hunters and trappers always 
have paid their way and more; but the 
resident fisherman has not. The time 
is at-hand when the great majority of 
adult*Wisconsin fishermen will be will- 
ing to‘pay a moderate fee, perhaps a 
dollar per. year, for the privilege of tak- 
ing fish. from the State’s waters. 

A more aggressive, more progressive 
program of conservation for Wisconsin 


_demands not only that there should be 


more game for the hunters, more fish 
for the fishermen, but also that places 
be provided where the people may take 
this fish and game. The most logical 
and reasonable method of securing the 
additional funds needed for these pur- 
poses is the enactment of a resident 
fishing license law. 

We may as Well admit at once that 
there is no possible chance to maintain 
in this country in the future any sys- 
tem of adjustment—between the State, 
the holders of privately owned lands, 
and the public—which might be charac- 
terized as'a system of free hunting and 
fishing. . 
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It will be useless to oppose the estab- 
lishment of private hunting and fish- 
ing clubs and the private breeding of 
game birds for private sport. And, no 
laws ever will be passed abridging the 
right of owners of land to the sole use 
and enjoyment of these lands to the 
complete exclusion of the public. 

But what about the public in general? 
Are sportsmen to be denied the right 
to hunt and fish merely because they 
cannot afford membership in an exclu- 
sive and expensive hunting and fishing 
club? ‘ 

Such an outcome would be unworthy 
of the traditions and the resources of 
our great Badger State. Bordered by 
Lake Michigan on the east, by Lake Su- 
perior of the north, and on the west by 
the mighty Mississippi, Father of Wa- 
ters;_with about 7,000 inland lakes and 
countless. streams; with millions of 
acres of forest lands, ere cut-over, 
but with ee future possibilities; with 
sunny hills and charming valleys, our 
great State was made for a paradise for 
men, women, and children who seek 
recreation in the open. 

Wisconsin’s climate, too, is ideal for 
fish and game life, and for outdoor 


public. 


sports. Nature provided everything 
necessary to make Wisconsin the 
world’s finest playground as well as the , 
world’s most efficient workshop for 
farming, dairying, and industry. 

Our people, free, sturdy, enlightened, 
honest, industrious, all fit into this pic- 
ture. They are happy, contented, 
thrifty, and in the main, prosperous. 
And in part at least they are what they 
are because of the wonderful enyiron- 
ment in which they were bred, in whicha 
they live. 

The people of this great Common- 
wealth, owners of the State’s highways, 
waterways, lakes, parks, forest lands, 
fish hatcheries,/and other properties— 
to say nothing of all the fish in the wa- 
fers, all the game in the woods and 
fields—cannot be denied the right to en- 
joy their own property. 

ae 


The principle was definitely decided 
years ago when the State began the 
creation of a system of public parks. 
If it is legitimate for the State to pur- 
chase lands and waters where: its citi- 
zens and guests may camp and play, en- 
joy boating and bathing, it also is legiti- 
mate for the Staté to acquire lands 
where free hunting and fishing may be 
enjoyed by the public. . 

When the State sets out to purchase 
additional forest lands, and if a choice 
of blocked-out forest lands exists with 
other factors equal or néarly so, the 
commission will favor the purchase of 
those tracts which seem best suited for 
game‘ purposes, thus adding tothe area 
where true free hunting may be. en- 
joyed. 

The commission will urge the widest 
possible development of the plans au- 
thorized by the legislature for the pur- | 
chase of small roadside tracts as publi > 4 
playgrounds, and will urge that, so f ; 
as possible, these tracts be purchased 
along lakes or streams to give the pub- 
lic access to public waters*for ae 

Even these things will not be enough. 
The commission will urge the purchase 
of small areas of cheap marsh lands in 
the agricultural districts to be set ‘aside 
as game preserves, supplying eover and 
breeding places for game that will 
travel into adjacent unrestricted areas. 

And to make this Wisconsin game 
management truly effective, I present 
the following proposals: ; 

Urge the State to acquire the best 
fishing and hunting. places in all parts 
of the State, for their free use by the 
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Increase the capacities of all the 
present fish hatcheries until State 
plantings of fish shall reach 600,000,000 
or more eaoh year. 

Increase the capacities of- rearing 
ponds to supply an abundance of pan 
fish and rear all fish to fingerling size 
or larger before planting. . 

Substantially increase fish rearing ac- 
tivities in natural reservoirs in the 
northern part of the State. 

Increase the capacity of the State 
game farm to the fullest possible ex- 
tent, and establish other game farms in 
suitable locations; , 

Enact a resident fishing license law 
so that funds will be made available for 
the purpose of making these projects a 
reality. 

The fishing and hunting divisions of 
the conservation program in Wisconsin 
can be. made the greatest in the whole + 
United States. 


Tariff on Furs 
to Protect 
Breeders... 


- Robert B. Forest 
Assistant Commis-« 
sioner, Game and Fish 
Department, State of 
Minnesota 


Tae United States is the largest 
raw fur ucer of any country in 
the wi annual catch in pelts 

r between ' $50,000,000 to 
$60,000, Ie , 


We market our furs all over the world. 
We.-also raw furs. from 55 dif- 
ferent “to the value of some- 


thing like $340,000,000._. 

The United | is the largest user 
of furs of any country. Furs are gen- 
erally worn by people who can readily 
afford this luxury. Inasmuch as we im- 
port twice asm raw furs as we pro- 


duce, there s be a higher tariff to- 
day on furs. 
of raising fur- 
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The infant i 
bearing animals should be encouraged, 
One of the best ways te.encou the 
industry would be a higher tariff.as a 
proteetion for the furs which are raised 
in this country. |. ; 

The retail value of the price of fur 
and fur dressings and trimmings in this 
country is about $500, , and there 
are 1,000,000 people din the Vari 
ous branches of the fur industry. . ’ + 
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